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ORIGINAL, 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


A CAROL of joy, a carol of joy, 
For the glorious Christmas time ; 

While the heavens rejoice and the earth is glad, 
Let the merry bells sweetly chime. 

Let us seek the crib where our Saviour lies— 
See, the shepherds are kneeling there ; 

Let us offer, with Mary and Joseph, 
Our worship of love and prayer. 


A carol of praise, a carol of praise, 
With the angels let us sing ; 

Let us welcome with notes of rapturous joy 
Our Saviour, our God and King. 

Oh! would we could offer him worthy gifts, 
Oh! would that our hearts could love, 

With some equal return, the Holy Child, 
Who for us left his throne above ! 


A carol of joy, a carol of joy, 
Let the whole earth gladly shout ; 
She has waited long for this promised day, 
Let the glorious song flow out. 
A carol of praise, a carol of joy, 
Let us sing for the Christmas time, 
While the heavens rejoice and the earth is glad, 
And the merry bells sweetly chime. 
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Charity ond Philanthropy. 


ORIGINAL, 


CHARITY AND PHILANTHROPY. 


THERE is no denying that our age, 
in its dormant tendency, places philan- 
thropy above charity, and holds it 
higher praise to call a man philanthro- 
pic than to call him charitable. In its 
eyes charity is to philanthropy as a 
part to the whole, and consists, chiefly, 
in giving the beggar a penny or send- 
ing him to the poor-house, and in 
treating error and sin with even more 
consideration than truth and virtue. 
Could anything better indicate the dis- 
tance it has fallen below the Christian 
thought, or its failure to grasp the 
principle of Christian morals ? 

Philanthropy, according to the ety- 
mology of the word, is simply the love 
of man; charity, according to Chris- 
tian theology, is the love of God, and 
of man in God. Philanthropy is sim- 
ply a natural human sentiment; charity 
i3 a virtue, a supernatural virtue, not 
possible without the assistance of grace 
—the highest virtue, the sum and per- 
fection of all the virtues, the fulfil- 
ment of the whole Jaw, the bond of 
perteciness which likens and unites us 
to God; for God is charity, Deus est 
caritas. It does not exclude but in- 
cludes the love of man, our neighbor 
or our brother; “for if any man say, I 
love God and hateth his brother, he is 
aliar. For if he loveth not his bro- 
ther, whom he seeth, how can he love 
God, whom he seeth not?” Whoever 
loves God must. necessarily love his 
brother, for Lis brother is included in 
God, as the effect in the cause, and 
he who loveth not his br. ther proves 
clearly thereby that he doth not love 
God. But charity, though it includes 
philanthropy, is as much superior to it 
as God is to man. 

The natural sentiments are all good 
in their origin and design, as much so 
since as before the fall; and man 


would be worthless without them: 
would be a monster, not a man. Sut 
in themselves ‘they are blind. Each 
one tends, when left to itself, to 
become exclusive and excessive, and 
hence comes that internal disorder, 
anarchy, or war of conflicting senti- 
ments of which we are all more or less 
conscious, and in which originate all 
life’s tragedies. Even when develop. 
ed, restrained, and directed by the un- 
derstanding, as they all need to be, 
they are not even then moral virtues. 
meriting praise. Moral virtue is a 
rational act, an act of free will, done 
for the sake of the end prescribed by 
the law of God; but in the sentime: 
there is no free will, except in restrain 
ing and directing them, and man acts 
in them only as the sun 
rain falls, the winds blow, or the light- 
nings flash. There may be beaut 
and goodness in them, as in the obj 
of nature, but there is no virtue, be- 
cause 
action is the indulgence or gratifica- 
tion of the sentiment itself, not the will 
to do our duty, or to obey the law by 
which we are morally bound. 
Indeed, what most offe:ids this age— 
perhaps all ages—and for which it has 
the greatest horror, is duty or obedi 
ence; for duty implies that we are not 
our own, and, therefore, are not fre: 
to dispose of ourselves us we pleas 
and obedience implies a superior, a 
lord and master, who has the right 
to order us. It, therefore, sets its «its 
to work and racks its brains to invent 
a morality that excludes duty, and 
exacts no such hateful thing as obedi- 
ence. It has found out that it is far 
nobler to act from love than from duty, 
and to do a thing because we are 
prompted to do it by our hearts, than 
because God, in his law, commands it. 
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In other words, it is nobler, more 
moral, to act to please ourselves, than 
it istoactto please God. This passes 
for excellent philosophy, and you may 
hear it in conversation of many young 
misses just from boarding-school, read 
it in most popular novels and maga- 
zines, and be edified by it from the 
pulpit of more than one professedly 
Christian denomination. 

This philosophy sets the so-called 
heart above the head, that is, it distin- 
cuishes the heart from the understand- 
ing and will, and places it, as so dis- 
tinguished, above them. Hence we 
find the tendency isto treat faith, 
considered as an intellectual act, and 
consequently the Christian dogmas, 


with great indifference; and to say, if 


the heart is right, it is no matter what 
one believes, and, it may be added, no 
matter what one does. What one does 
is of little consequence, if one only has 
fine sentiments, warm and gushing feel- 
ings. Jack Scapegrace is a hard drink- 
er,a gambler, a liar, a rake, and seldom 
goes near a church; but for all that he 
is a right down good fellow—has a 
warm heart. He gives liberally to the 
missionary society, and makes large 
surchases at charity fairs. Hence a 
good heart, which at best means only 
quick sensibilities, and which is per- 
feetly compatible with the grossest self- 
indulgence, and the most degrading 
and ruinous vices, constitutes the sum 
and substance of religion and moral- 
ity, atones for the violation of every 
precept of the Decalogue, and supplies 
the absence of faith and Christian 
virtue. 

All errors are half truths. Cer- 
tainly, love is the fulfilling of the law, 
and the heart is all that God requires. 
“My son, give me thy heart.” But 
the “heart” in the scriptural sense is 
reason, the intellect, and the will; and 
the love that fulfils the law is not a 
sentiment, but a free act of the ration- 
al soul, and, therefore, a love which 
tis within our power to give or with- 
iold. It is a free, voiuntary love, 
yielded by intelligence and will. In 
this sense, love cannot be contrasted 
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with duty; for it is duty, or its fulfil- 
ment, and indistinguishable from it; the 
heart cannot be contrasted with the 
head, in the scriptural or Christian sense 
of the word; for in that sense it includes 
the head, and stands for the whole r.- 
tional soul—the mistress of her own 
acts. To act from the promptings o! 
one’s own heart, in this sense, is all 
right, for it is to act from a sense of duty, 
from reason and will, or intelligence and 
free volition. In souls well constitut- 
ed and trained, or long exercised in 
the practice of virtue, no long process 
of reasoning or deliberation ever takes 
place, and the decision and execution 
are simultaneous, and apparently in- 
stantaneous, but the act is none the 
less an act of deliberate reason or free 
will. 

Plato speaks of a love which is not 
an affection of the sensibility, and 
which is one of the wings of the sou! 
on which she soars to the Empyreum : 
but I can understand no love that con- 
trasts with duty, except it be an affec- 
tion of the sensitive nature, what the 
Scriptures call “the flesh,” which is 
averted by the fall from God, and, as 
the Council of Trent defines, “ inclines 
to sin”—* the carnal mind,” which, 
St. Paul tells us, is at enmity with 
God, is not subject to the law of God. 
nor indeed can be. Christianity re- 
cognizes an antagonism between the 
flesh and the spirit, between the law 
in our members and the law of the 
mind, but none between the love she 
approves and the duty she enjoins, or 
between the heart which God de- 
mands and the head or the under- 
standing. Love by the Christian 
law is demanded as a duty, as that 
which is due from us to God. We 
are required to love God with our 
whole heart, mind, soul, and strength, 
and our neighkor as ourseives. This 
is our duty, and therefore the love 
must be an act of free will—a love 
which we are free to yield or to with- 
hold, for our duty can never exceed 
our liberty. The Christian loves 
duty, loves self-denial and sacrifice, 
loves the law. and delights in it after 
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the inner man; but in loving the law 
he acts freely from his own reason and 
will, and he obeys it not for the sake 
of the delight he takes in it, but be- 
cause it is God’s law; otherwise he 
would act to please himself, not to 
please God, and his act would be 
simply an act of self-indulgence. 

The age, in its efforts to construct a 
morality which excludes duty and 
obedience, tends to resolve the love 
which Christianity demands into an af- 
fection of the sensibility, and thence 
very logically opposes love to duty, 
and holds it nobler to act from inclina- 
tion than from duty, to follow the law 
in our members than the law of the 
mind. It may then substitute, with 
perfect consistency, the transcenden- 
talist maxim, Obey thyself, for the 
Christian maxim, Deny thyself! 

But this is not all. The age, or 
what is usually called the age, not 
only resolves virtue, which old-fash- 
ioned ethics held to be an act or 
free will done in obedience to the Di- 
vine law, into a sentiment, or interior 
affection, of the sensibility, but it goes 
further and resolves God into man, 
and maintains that the real sense of 
the mystery of the Incarnation, of the 
Word made flesh, is that man is the 
only actual and living God, and that 
beyond humanity there is only infinite 
possibility, which humanity in its infi- 
nite progress and evolution and ab- 
sorption of individual life is continu- 
ally actualizing, or filling up. So 
virtually teaches Hegel, inconsider- 
ately followed by Cousin, in teaching 
that das reine Seyn, or simply possible 
being, arrives at self-consciousness first 
in man. So teach the Saint Simo- 
nians, Enfantin, Bazard, Carnot, and 
Pierre Leroux ; and so hold the school 


or sect of the Positivists, followers of 


Auguste Comte, who have actually 
instituted un culte or service in honor 
of humanity. The Positivists are too 
modest to claim to be themselves each 
individually God, but they make no 
bones of calling humanity, cr the great 
collective man, God, and offering him, 
as such, a suitable worship. ‘This is 
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taught and done in France, the most 
lettered nation in Europe; and the 
principle that justifies it pervades not 
a little of the popular literature of 
Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. 

If man or humanity is God, of 
course the highest virtue is and must 
be philanthropy, the love of all men 
in general, and of no one in particu- 
lar. Resolve now God into man, and 
philanthropy or the love of man into 
an affection of the sensibility or sen- 
sitive nature, and you have in a nut- 
shell the theology, religion, and mo- 
rality to which the age tends, which 
the bulk of our popular literature 
favors, which our sons and daughters 
inhale with the very atmosphere they 
breathe, and which explains the effem- 
inacy and sentimentalism of modern 
society. It is but a logical sequence: 
that the age, since women are ordi- 
narily more sentimental than men, 
places woman at the head of the race, 
and holds woman—if young, beautiful, 
amiable, sentimental, and rich—to be 
the most perfect and adorable emboii- 
ment of the divinity. The highest 
form of philanthropy is the love of 
woman. I would say, philogyny, 
only that might be taken to imply 
that the highest virtue is the love of 
one’s wife, or wifehood, which is too 
old-fashioned, unless by wife is meant 
the wife of one’s neighbor. But, my 
dear young lady, be not too vain of 
the homage you receive; it will be 
withheld with the first appearance of 
the first wrinkle or the first gray hair. 
It is better to be honored as a true wo- 
man than to be worshipped as a god- 
dess or even as an angel. 

The sentimental worship of hu 
manity, or the reduction of the virtue 
of charity to the sentiment of philan- 
thropy, necessarily weakens and de- 
bases the character ; and whatever we 
may say under various aspects in 
praise of our age, and however strong 
our confidence that God in his provi- 
dence will turn even its evil tenden- 
cies to good, we cannot deny its 
moral weakness ; and it is doubtful if 
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the debasement of individual character 
was greater, even in the Lower Empire, 
yr that men were more dishonest or 
fraudulent, more sordid or venal. 
Other ages have been marked, perhaps, 
by less refinement of manners, more 
violent crimes, and great criminals, 
but few are found less capable either 
of great virtues or great expiations. 
This need not surprise us, for it is 
only the natural effect of substituting 
sentiment for virtue, and sentimental 
for moral culture, which we are con- 
stantly doing. 

Many, perhaps, will be disposed to 
deny that we have substituted senti- 
mental for moral culture, and it must 
be conceded that the didactic lessons 
given in our schools throughout Chris- 
tendom, for the most part, remain 
very much as they have been ever 
since there was a Christendom, and in 
general accord with pure Christian 
ethics. There are few, if any, schools 
for children and youth, in which the 
sentimental and humanitarian moral- 
ity, or rather immorality, is formally 
taught. But we should remember 
that the didactic lessons of the school- 
room do very little toward forming the 
character of our youth, and that the 
culture that really forms it is given by 
the home circle, associations, the spirit 
and tone of the community in which 
they are brought up. There is a sub- 
tile influence, what the Germans call 
der Weit-Geist, which pervades the 
whole community, and affects the 
faith, the morals, and character of all 
who grow up in that community with- 
out any formal instruction or con- 
scious effort of any one. So far as 
formal lessons and words go, the cul- 
ture of our children and youth is, for 
the most part, Christian; but these 
lessons and words receive a practical 
interpretation by der Welt-Geist, what 
Icall the spirit of the age, and should, 
perhaps, call “the prince of this 
world,” which deprives them of their 
Christian sense, takes from them all 
meaning, or gives them an anti-Chris- 
tian meaning. It is one of the strik- 
ing peculiarities of the age that it 


inculeates the baldest infidelity, the 
grossest immorality in the language 
of Christian faith and virtue. It is 
this fact which deceives so many, and 
that makes the assertion of sentiment- 
al for moral culture appear to be a 
total misstatement, or, at least, a 
gross exaggeration of the fact. 

It will, no doubt, also be said that 
a decided reaction in our popular lit- 
erature against sentimentalism has 
already commenced. The realism of 
Dickens and the Trollopes is opposed 
to it, Bulwer Lytton, in his late 
novels at least, is decidedly hostile 
to it, and ~Thackeray unmercifully 
ridicules it. These and other popu- 
lar writers have undoubtedly reacted 
against one form of sentimentalism, 
the dark and suicidal form placed in 
vogue by Goethe in his Sorrows of 
Werter, and now nearly forgotten ; 
but they have not ridiculed or reacted 
against the form of sentimentalism 
which substitutes the sentiment of 
philanthropy for the virtue of charity. 
They encourage humanitarianism, and 
make the love of man for woman or 
woman for man the great agent in de- 
veloping, enlarging, and strengthening 
the intellect, the spring of the purest 
and sublimest morality. The hero of 
popular literature is now rarely an 
avowed unbeliever or open scoffer, 
and in all well-bred novels the hero- 
ine says her prayers night and morn- 
ing, and the author decidedly patron- 
izes Christianity, and says many beau- 
tiful and even true things in its favor ; 
but, after all, his religion is based on 
humanity, is only a charming senti- 
mentalism, embraced for its loveliness, 
not as duty or the law which it would 
be sin to neglect ; or it is introduced 
as a foreign and incongruous element, 
never as the soul or informing spirit 
of the novel. 

The fact is undeniable, whether peo- 
ple are generally conscious of it or not, 
and we see its malign influence not 
only on individual character, but on do- 
mestic and social life. It has nearly 
broken up and rendered impossible the 
Christian family in the easy and edu- 
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cated classes. Marriage is, it is said, 
where and only where there is mutual 
jove, and hence the marriage is in 
the mutual love, is lawful between any 
parties who mutually love, unlawful 
between any who do not. Love is an 
interior affection of the sensibility, a 
feeling, and like all the feelings inde- 
pendent of reason and will. All pop- 
ular literature makes love fatal, some- 
thing undergone, not given. We love 
where we must; not where we would 
nor where we should, but where we 
are fated to love. It needs not here 
to speak of infidelity to the marriage 
vows, which this doctriné justifies to 
any extent, for those vows are broken 
when broken from unreasoning pas- 
sion or lust, not from a theory which 
justifies it. I speak rather of the 
misery which it carries into married 
life, the destruction of domestic peace 
and happiness it causes. Trained in 
the sentimentalism of the age, and to 
regard love as a feeling dependent 
on causes beyond our control, our 
young people marry, expecting from 
marriage what it has not, and can- 
not give. They expect the feeling 
which they call love, and which gives 
a roseate hue to everything they look 
upon, will continue as fresh, as vivid, 
end as charming after marriage as be- 
fore it; but the honeymoon is hardly 
over, and they begin to settle down in 
the regular routine of life, before they 
discover their mistake, the roseate hue 
has gone, their feelings have undergone 
a notable change, and they are disap- 
pointed in each other, and feel that 
the happiness they counted on is no 
longer to be expected. The stronger 
and more intense the mutual feeling 
the greater the disappointment, and 
hence the common saying: Love 
matches are seldom happy matches. 
Each party is disappointed in the 
other, frets against the chain that 
binds them together, and: wishes it 
broken. 

This is only what might have been 
expected. Nothing is more variable 
or transitory than our feelings, and 
nothing that depends on them can be 
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unchanging or lasting. When the 
feelings of the married couple change 
toward each other, the marriage bond 
becomes a galling chain, and is felt to 
be a serious evil, and divorce is de. 
sired and resorted to as a remedy, 
It is usually no remedy at all, or ‘a 
remedy worse even than the disease ; 
but it is the only remedy practicable 
where feeling is substituted for ration 
al affection. Hence, in nearly all 
modern states, the legislature, in 
direct conflict with the Christian 
law, which makes marriage a sacra- 
ment and indissoluble, permits di- 
voree, and in some states for causes 
as frivolous as incompatibility of tem 
per. It is easy to censure the legis 
lature, but it must follow and express 
the morals, manners, sentiments, and 
demands of the people, and when 
these are repugnant to the divin 
law, it cannot in its enactments ec 
form to that law; and if did, its en 
actments would be resisted as tyranni- 
cal and oppressive, or remain on the 
statute book a dead leiter, as did so 
much wise and just legislation in- 
spired by the-church in the middl 
ages. The evil lies further back, in 
the humanitarianism of the age, which 
reverses the real order, puts the flesh 
in the place of the spirit, philanthopy 
in the place of charity, and man in the 
place of God, and which promotes an 
excessive culture of the sentiments, at 
the expense of rational conviction and 
affection. There is no remedy but in 
returning to the order we have revers- 
ed, to the higher culture of reason and 
free will, not possible without faith in 
God and the Christian mysteries. 

But passing over the effect of 
sentimental morality on inc ‘vidual 
character, the private virtues, and 
domestic happiness, we find it no 
less hostile to social ameliorations 
and reforms in the state. The age is 
philanthropic, and wages war with 
every form of vice, poverty, and suffer- 
ing, and is greatly shocked at the evils 
it finds past ages tolerated without 
ever making an effort to remove them, 
hardly even to mitigate them. This 
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is well as far as it goes ; but in an age 
when the sensitive nature is chiefly 
cultivated, when physical pain is 
counted the chief evil, and sensible 
pleasures held to be the chief good, 
praetically, if not theoretically, many 
things will be regarded as evils which, 
jn a more robust and manly age, were 
unheeded, or not counted as evils at 
all. Many things in our day need 
changing, simply because other things 
having been changed, they have be- 
come anomalous and are out of place. 
What in one state of society is simple 
poverty, is really distress in another ; 
and poverty, which in itself is no evil, 
becomes a great evil in a community 
where wealth is regarded as the su- 
preme good, and the poor have wants, 
habits, and tastes which only wealth 
ean satisfy. The poorer classes of to- 
day in civilized nations would suffer 
intensely if thrown back into the con- 
dition they were in under the feudal 
régime, but it may be doubted if they 
do not really suffer as much now as 
they didthen. Perhaps such wants as 
they then had were more readily met 
and supplied than are those which 
now have. In point of fact, 
hristian charity did infinitely more 
for the poor and to solace suffering 
in all its forms, even in the feudal 
ages, than philanthopy does now; and 
we find the greatest amount of squalid 
wretchedness now precisely in those 
nations in which philanthopy has been 
most successful in supplanting charity. 

Philanthopy effects nothing except in 
so far as it copies or imitates Christian 
charity, and its attempted imitations 
are rarely successful. It has for years 
been very active and hard at work in 
imitation of charity ; but what has it 
effected ? what suffering has it solaced ? 
what crime has it diminished? what 
vice has it corrected ? what social evil 
has it removed? It has tried its hand 
against licentiousness, and licentious- 
ness is more rife and shameless than 
ever. It has made repeated onslaughts 
on the ruinous vice of intemperance, 
and yet drunkenness increases instead 
of diminishing, and has become the 
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disgrace of the country. It has pro- 
fessed great regard for the poor, but 
does more to remove them out of 
sight than to relieve them. It treats 
poverty as a vice or a crime, looks on 
it as a disgrace, a thing to be fled 
from with -all speed possible, and 
makes the poor feel that wealth is 
virtue, honor, nobility, the greatest 
good, and thus destroys their self-re- 
spect, aggravates their discontent, and 
indirectly provokes the crimes against 
property become so general and so ap- 
palling. What a moral New York 
reads us in the fact that she makes 
her commissioners of “ Public Chari 
ties” also commissioners of “ Public 
Corrections!” Philanthropy rarely 
fails to aggravate the evil she at- 
tempts to cure, or to cure one evil by 
introducing another and a greater evil. 
Her remedies are usually worse than 
the disease. 

Owen, Fourier, Cabet, and other 
philanthropists have made serious ef- 
furts to reorganize society so as to re- 
move the inequalities or the evils of 
the inequalities of wealth and socia}! 
position; but have all failed, because 
they needed, in order to succeed, the 
habits, character, and virtues which. 
on their own theories, can be obtained 
only from success. As a rule, philan- 
thropy must succeed in order to be 
able to succeed. 

Philanthropy— humanitarianism — 
has been shocked at slavery, and in our 
country as well as in some others it 
formed associations for its abolition. 
In the West India Islands, belong- 
ing to Great Britain, it succeeded 
in abolishing it, to the ruin of the 
planters and very little benefit to 
the slave. In this country, if slavery 
is abolished, it has not been done by 
philanthropy, which served only to set 
the North and the South by the ears, 
but by the military authority as a war 
measure, necessary, or judged to be 
necessary, to save the Union and to 
guard against future attempts to dis- 
solve it. Philanthropy is hard at 
work to make abolition a blessing to 
the freedmen. It talks, sputters, 
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clamors, legislates, but it can effect 
nothing; and unless Christian charity 
takes the matter in hand, it is very 
evident that, however much emanci- 
pation may benefit the white race, it 
can prove of little benefit to the emanci- 
pated, who will be emancipated in 
name, but not in reality. 

The great difficulty with philan- 
thropy is, that she acts from feeling 
and not reason, and uses reason only 
as the slave or instrument of feeling. 
Wherever she sees an evil she rushes 
headlong to its removal, blind to the 
injury she may do to rights, principles, 
and institutions essential to liberty and 
the very existence of society. Hence 
she usually in going to her end 
tramples down more good by the way 
than she can obtain in gaining it. She 
hasno respect for vested rights, regards 
no geographical lines, and laughs at 
the constitutions of states, if they 
stand in her way. Liberty with us 
was more interested in maintaining 
inviolate the constitution of the Union 
and the local rights of the several 
states, than it was even in abolishing 
negro slavery, and hence many wise 
and good men, who had no interest in 
retaining slavery, and who detested it 
as an outrage upon humanity, did not 
and could not act or sympathize with 
the abolitionists. They yield in noth- 
ing to them in the earnest desire to 
abolish slavery, but they would abolish 
it by legal and peace‘ul means—means 
taat would not weaken the hold of the 
constitution and civil law on con- 
science, and destroy the safeguards of 
liberty. The abolitionists did not err 
in being opposed to slavery, but in the 
principles on which they sought its 
abolition. Adam did not sin in aspir- 
ing to be God; for that, in a certain 
sense, he was destined, through the 
incarnation, one day to become. His 
sin was in aspiring to be God without 
the incarnation, in his own personal 
right and might, and in violation of the 
divine command, or by other means 
than those prescribed by his Creator 
and Lawgiver, the only possible means 
of attaining the end sought. 
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Philanthropy commits the same er- 
ror whatever the good work she at- 
tempts, and especially in all her at- 
tempts at political reforms. She finds 
herself “cabined, cribbed, confined” 
by old political institutions, and cries 
out, Down with them. She demands 
for the people a liberty which she sees 
they have not and cannot have under 
the existing political order, and so pro- 
ceeds at once to conspire against it, to 
revolutionize the state, deluges the 
land in blood, and gets anarchy, the 
Reign of Terror, or military despotism 
for its pains. Never were there more 
sincere or earnest philanthropists than 
the authors of the old French revolu- 
tion. The violent revolutions attempted 
in modern Europe in the name of hu- 
manity, have done more harm to so- 
ciety by unsettling the bases of society 
and effacing in men’s minds and 
hearts the traditional respect for law 
and order, than any good they could 
have done by sweeping away the so- 
cial and political abuses they warred 
against. The French are not politi- 
cally or individually freer to-day than 
they were under Louis Quatorze. 

There are, no doubt, times when an 
old political order, as in Rome after 
Marius and Sulla, has become effete, 
and cin no longer fulfil the duties or 
discharge the offices of a government, 
in which a revolution, like that effect- 
ed under the lead of Julius and Augus- 
tus Cesar, may be desirable and ad- 
vantageous, for it establishes a practi- 
cable and a real government in the 
place of a government that can no 
longer discharge the functions of gov- 
ernment, and is virtually no govern- 
ment at all. The empire was a 
great advance on the republic, which 
was incapable of being restored. But 
revolutions properly so-called, under- 
taken for the subversion of an existing 
order and the introduction of another 
held to be theoretically more perfect, 
have never, so far as history records, 
been productive of good. No doubt 
England is to-day in advance of what 
she was under the Stuarts, but who 
dares say that she is in advance of 
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what she would have been had she 
not expelled them, or that she has be- 
come greater under the Whig nobility 
than she might have been under the 
Tory squirarchy ? 

There has been, I readily concede, 
areal progress in modern society, at 
least dating from the fifth century of 
our era; but, as I read history, the pro- 
gress has been interrupted or retarded 
by modern socialistic or political revo- 
lutions, and has in no ease been accel- 
erated by philanthropy as distinguish- 
ed from Christian charity. More- 
over, in no state of Christendom 
has charity ever been wholly wanting. 
Nations have cast off the authority 
of the church, and have greatly 
suffered in consequence; but in 
none has divine charity been totally 
wanting, and the influence of Christ- 
ianity on civilization, even in heretical 
and. schismatie nations, is not to be 
counted as nothing. I am far from 
believing that the nations that broke 
away from the church are not better 
than they would have been if they had 
not had the benefit of the habits form- 
ed under her teaching and discipline. 
I know that extra ecclesiam nuila sit 
salus ; but 1 know also that the church 
is as a city seton a hill, and that rays 
from the light within her may and do 
extend beyond her walls, and relieve 
in some degree the darkness of those 
who are outside of them. How much 
the church continues to influence na- 
tions once within her communion, but 
now severed from it, nobody is compe- 
tent to determine, nor can any one but 
God himself say how many, in all 
these nations, though not formally 
united to the body of the church, are 
yet not wholly severed from her soul. 
The Russian Church retains the ortho- 
dox faith and the sacraments, and is 
officially under no sentence of excom- 
munication from the body of Christ, 
and only those who are individually 
and voluntarily schismatic, are guilty 
of the sin of schism ; and in other com- 
munions, though undoubtedly heretical, 
there may be large numbers of baptized 
persons who do really act on Christian 


principles, and from purely Christian 
motives. All I mean to deny is, that 
society or humanity ever gains any- 
thing from violent or sentimental rey- 
olutions. 

The impotence of philanthropy with- 
out charity, or pure humanism, is de- 
monstrable @ priori, and should have 
been foreseen. It is opposed to the 
nature of things, and implies the ab- 
surdity that nothing is something, and 
that what is not can act. It is an at- 
tempt to found religion, morals, socie- 
ty, and the state without God; when 
without God there is and can be noth- 
ing, and consequently nothing for them 
to stand on. It assumes that man is 
an independent being, and suffices for 
himself; which, whether we mean by 
man the individual or humanity, “the 
universal man,” “ the one man” of the 
Transcendentalists, or “ the grand col- 
lective Being” of the Positivists, we all 
feel and know tobe not the fact. Man 
in either sense is a creature, and de- 
pends absolutely on the creative act of 
God for his existence ; and let God 
suspend that act, and he sinks into the 
nothing he was before he was created. 
Theretore it is in God mediante his 
creative act he lives and moves and 
has his being. Hence it is, whether 
we know it or not, that we assert the 
existence of God as our creator in 
every act we perform, every thought 
we think, every resolution we take, 
every sentiment we experience, and 
every breath we draw, for no human 
operation—physical, intellectual, or 
moral—is possible without the divine 
creative act and concurrence. 

Philanthropy, or the love of man, 
separated from charity, or the love of 
God and of man in God, is therefore 
simply nothing, a mere negation, for it 
supposes man separated from God is 
something, and separated from God he 
is nothing. Hence St. Paul, in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, says : 
“If I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am: become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. Andif I have proph- 
ecy, and know all mysteries, and have 
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all knowledge, and have all faith, so I 
could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, lam nothing. And if I should 
distribute all my goods to feed the poor, 
and should give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” This is so not by virtue of any 
arbitrary decree or appointment of the 
Almighty, even if such decree or ap- 
pointmenit is possible, but in the very 
nature of things, and God himself can- 
not make it otherwise. God is free to 
create or not to create, and free to cre- 
ate such existences as he pleases ; but 
he cannot create an independent self- 
sufficing being, for he cannot create 
anything between which and himself 
there should not be the relation of 
creator and creature. The creature 
depends wholly, in all respects what- 
ever, on the creator, and without him 
is and can be nothing. The creature 
depends absolutely on the creator in 
relation to all his acts, thoughts, and 
affections, as well as for mere existence 
itself. God could not, even if it were 
possible that he would, dispense with 
charity and count the love of man as 
independent of God, as something, be- 
cause he is truth, and it is impossible 
for him to lie, and lie he would were 
he to count such supposed love some- 
thing, for independent of him there is 
10 man to love or to be loved. Man 
can love or be loved only where he ex- 
ists; and as he exists in God, so only 
in God can we possibly love him, that 
is, we can love our neighbor only in 
loving God. The humanitarian love 
or morality is, therefore, a pure nega- 
tion, simply nothing. 

Man is, indeed, a free moral agent, 
and he would not be capable of virtue 
or a mora! action, if he were not; but 
he can act, notwithstanding his moral 
freedom, only according to the condi- 
tions of his existence. He exists and 
can exist only by virtue of a supernat- 
ural principle, medium, andend. He 
exists only by the direct, immediate 
creative act of God, and God in him- 
self and in his direct immediate acts, 
always and everywhere, is supernat- 
ural, above nature, because its creator, 


and, as its creator, its proprietor. The 
maker. has a sovereign right to the 
thing made. The creature can no 
more be its own end than its own prin- 
ciple or cause. Man cannot take him- 
self as his own end, because he is not 
his own, but is his creator’s, and because 
independent of God he is nothing. So 
God is both his principle and end. But 
the end is not possible without a me- 
dium that places it in relation with th 

principle, as theologians demonstrate 
in their dissertations on the mystery 
the ever blessed Trinity, and as com- 
mon sense itself teaches. As the prin- 
ciple and end are supernatural, so th 
medium must be supernatural, for th 
medium must be on the plane of th 
principle and end between which it is 
the medium. The medium, in the mor- 
al or spiritual order, the gospel teach- 
es us, is the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which infused by the Holy 
Ghost into the soul elevates her to th 
plane of her, supernatural destiny, and 
to gain or fulfil it. 
Hence, as says the apostle, Hx ipso, ef 











strengthens her 


per ipsum, et in ipso sunt omnia—a 
things are from him, and by him, an 
toorin him. These are the essenti: 
conditions of all life, alike in the nat- 
ural or physical order, and in the 
moral or spiritual. In all orders God 
is the principle, medium, and end of 
all existence, of all action. 


In the moral or spiritual order, no: 
in the natural or physical order, man 
is a free agent, and acts from free 
will, as Pope sings: 


* God, binding nature fast in fat 
Leaves free the buman will.” 


Grace assisting, man can conform to 
the essential conditions of his exist 
ence—conditions determined and un 
alterably fixed by his relation to G rd 
as his creator—by the free act of his 
own will; and by doing so he lives 
morally, or has moral life. He can also, 
by virtue of his liberty or freedom, re- 
fuse to conform, or in theological lan- 
guage, to obey God, but he cannot so re- 
fuse and live in the moralorder. This 
refusal is not a living act, it is simply 
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the negation of moral life, and there- 
fore is moral death, as the Scriptures 
call it. He does not necessarily cease 
to exist in the natural or physical or- 
der. for in that order he cannot sever 
himself from God, even if he would ; 
he may kill his body, but not the phys- 
ical lite of the soul, immortal, except 
by the will of its creator. But he can 
extinguish his moral life, or refuse to 
live a moral life, which is moral or 
spiritual death ; and death is not a posi- 
tive existence, but the negation of ex- 
istence, and therefore, nothing. Hence 
life and death in the moral order are 
set before us, and we are free to choose 
which we will. To choose, grace as- 
sisting, life, and freely of our own will 
to conform to the conditions of life, to 
God as our principle, medium, and 
end, is precisely what is meant by 
Christian charity, a virtue that fulfils 
all the conditions imposed by our re- 
lation to God as his creatures, the 
whole law of our existence, and unites 
our will with the will of God, and by 
so doing makes us morally or spirit- 
ually one with God. He who refuses 
charity, or has it not, voluntarily re- 
nounces God, separates himself mor- 
ally, and so far as his own will goes 
even physically, from God; and as 
severed from God he exists not at all; 
and therefore says the apostle, “ With- 
out charity I am nothing.” He only 
declares what is real, what is true in 
the nature of things, and which God 
himself cannot alter. 

Philanthropy is, therefore, necessari- 
ly impotent, for it tends to death, not 
life ; and as there is no action, physi- 
cal or moral, that doesnot tend to a real 
end, it is not action, but a negation of 
action, and is therefore in itself noth- 
ing positive. All the sentiments for this 
reason are negative, simple wants of 
the soul. The soul may exert her 
powers to satisfy them, or to fill up the 
void in her being, which they all in- 
dicate, but they are in themselves 
nothing. They indicate not what the 
soul has, but what she wants or needs 
to complete herself; and that can never 
be obtained from the creature save in 


God, for the creature out of God, sep- 
arated or turned away from God, is 
nothing ; it is something only in God. 
Any morality, then, built on the senti- 
ments is as unsubstantial as castles 
in the air, and as unreal as “ the base- 
less fabric of a vision.” The senti- 
ments being wants, negative, with noth- 
ing positive in themselves, are neces- 
sarily impotent. They are unsatisfied 
wants, and incapable of attaining to 
anything that can satisfy them. They 
are a hungering and thirsting of the 
soul for what it is not and has not. 
Here is the explanation of the misery 
and wretchedness of a sentimental age, 
why it is so ill-at-ease, so restless, so 
discontented in the midst of material 
progress, and the accumulations of 
sensible goods. It explains, too, why 
the damned, or those who fail in their 
destiny, must suffer for ever. Death 
and hell are not positive existences or 
positive creations of God, but are the 
want of spiritual life, are the unsatis- 
fied wants, the endless cravings of the 
soul for what can be had only in God, 
and the Jost have turned their backs 
on God. 

Charity is not negative, not a want, 
but a power; and it is easy, therefore, 
to understand that while philanthropy is 
impotent it is effective. Charity grasps, 
as do all the rational affections, her ob- 
ject, and is effective because she is 
positive not negative, living not dead ; 
and living, because she conforms to the 
real conditions of life, and participates, 
through his creative act, in the life of 
him who is life himself. She is less 
pretentious and more modest in her 
proceedings and promises tian philan- 
thropy, but makes up for it in the 
richness and magnificence of the re- 
sults she obtains. She works slowly 
and with patience, for she works for 
eternity, not time—without pomp or 
parade, in obscurity and silence, for 
she seeks the praise of God, not the 
praise of men. To the onlooker 
she seems not to. move, any more 
than the sun in the heavens; but af- 
ter a while we find that she has mov- 
ed, and has transformed the world. 
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Broad in her love and expansive as 
the universe, and embracing all ages 
and nations in her affections, she yet 
wastes not her strength in vague gen- 
eralities, nor in manifold projects of 
reform or progress of the race in gen- 
eral, from which no one in particular 
has anything to expect; but takes 
men in the concrete as she finds them, 
does the work nearest at hand and 
most pressing to be done, and vro- 
ceeding quietly from the individual to 
the family, from the family to society 
and the state, she works out the re- 
generation of all in working out the 
regeneration of each. She works as 
God works, without straining or effort, 
for her power is great and never fails. 
Power needs make no effort ; it speaks 
and it is done, commands and it stands 


fast. Let there be light, and there is 
light. It is weakness that must strain 


and tug, as we see in the feeble liter- 
ature of the day, and philanthropy 
seems to the observer to be always 
more in earnest and far harder at 
work than charity, and attracts far 
more attention; but while she fills the 
world with her hollow sounds, chari- 
ty, unheeded and unheard, fills it with 
her deeds. 

History is at hand to confirm the 
conclusions of reason, though the full 
history of charity has never been writ- 
ten, and the greater part of her deeds 
are known only to him whose eye 
seeth all things, and will be revealed 
only at the last day. But something 


has been recorded and is known. We 
in our day think we are doing 


much to relieve the poor and oppress- 
ed, to console the suffering, and to bind 
up the broken-hearted; but the best 
of us would be put to shame were we 
to study what charity did during the 
decline and tall of the Roman empire 
and the barbarous ages that immedi- 
ately followed. We have boasted, and 
perhaps justly, of the services render- 
ed to humanity during our late civil 
war by our Christian Commissions and 
Sanitary Commissions ; but what was 
done by them during four years is 
nothing in comparison with what was 
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done daily by Christian charity to re- 
lieve suffering and distress far great- 
er than were experienced by those 
even who suffered most from the ray- 
ages of our civil war, and that not for 
four years only, but for four centuries, 
I have here no room for details, or 
even for the barest outline of what 
charity did during the long agony of 
the old world and the birth of the 
new ; but this much must be said. that 
it was everywhere present and ener- 
getic, and seemed everywhere to re- 
new the miracle of the five loaves and 
two fishes; and when that old world 
had passed away, it was found that a 
new world on a far broader and more 
durable foundation had taken its place. 
Charity had to deal with poverty and 
want, with gckness and sorrow, and 
she relieved them; with captives and 
prisoners of war, and she ransomed 
them even with the plate from the 
altar; with barbarians whose highest 
vision of heaven was to sit in the halls 
of Valhalla, and quaff from human 
skulls the blood of their enemies—and 
she, tamed, humanized, and civilized 
them, and made them the foremost 
nations of the world; with slaves, for 
Europe was covered over with them— 
and she mitigated their Jot, lightened 
their oppression, secured for them the 
moral rights of Christians, and finally 
broke their chains and made them, not 
freedmen only, but freemen, Christian 
freemen, and brothers of the noblest 
and proudest. 

What if it took centuries to abolish 
slavery ? It did not take her centuries 
to christen the slaves, to bring them 
spiritual freedom, and provide for their 
souls. She did not wait till she had 
abolished the slavery of the body be- 
fore abolishing the far more grievous 
slavery of the soul, teaching the slaves 
the truth that liberates, incorporating 
them into the church of God, and mak- 
ing them free and equal citizens of the 
commonweaith of Christ. With this 
spiritual freedom, of which philanthro- 
py knows nothing, but which is the ba- 
sis of all real freedom, and with ample 
provisions for the wants of the soul, 
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the slave could wait in patience for the 
day of deliverance from bodily servi- 
tude. That day might be long in coming, 
but come it surely would; and it did 
come, and peaceably, without civil war, 
social convulsion, industrial or econom- 
ical disturbance. But, unhappily, with 
us only a feeble portion of the slaves 
were really Christianized, and by their 
moral and spiritual training as free and 
equal members of the church, which 
makes no distinction between the bond 
and the free, the white and the black, 
fitted to take their position and play 


their part as free and equal members of 


civil society. Moreover, we have not 
been able to emancipate them peace- 
ably ; we have done it only by a terrible 
civil war, in the midst of the clash of 
arms, as a means of saving the life of 
the nation, or of perpetuating the union 
of the states; and the most difficult 
problem remains to be solved, which 
the hamanitarians flatter themselves 
will be solved without trouble by polit- 
ical economy, or the general law of de- 
mand and supply ; but which they will 
find it will need more Christian char- 
ity than the nation has hitherto pos- 
sessed to solve, without the gradual 
extinction in this country of the negro 
race. The last thing to be relied on 
for adjusting any social question, ele- 
vating any class to social or civil equal- 
ity, or making freedmen really free- 
men, is political economy, which treats 
man not as a free moral agent, or asa 
social being, but simply as a producing, 
distributing, and consuming machine, 
placed in the same category with the 
steam-plough, patent reaper, spinning- 
jenny, and the power-loom. If the 
question, What shall be done with our 
freedmen ? be left to politics, political 
economy, or philanthropy, without the 
intervention of Christian charity, eman- 
cipation will only have changed the 
form of their slavery, or given them 
all the cares and burdens of freedom 
with none of its blessings. 

It is the same in all human affairs. 
No measures of reform or progress, in- 
dividual or social, domestic or political, 
ever succeed or succeed without an 
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overbalance of evil, unless inspired 
and directed by charity. They may 
and do succeed without perfect char- 
ity, but never without the principle of 
charity. Philanthropy is man’s meth- 
od, and leads to nothing; charity is 
God’s method, and conducts to its end. 
But we must not confound charity with 
weakness or effeminacy of character, 
for that would be to confound it with 
sentimentalism. Charity is not credu-. 
lity or mental imbecility ; it is always 
robust and manly, the rational soul 
raised above itself by divine grace, 
and endowed in the spiritual order 
with superhuman power. 

Charity loves peace, but follows af- 
ter the things which make for peace, 
and shrinks not from following after 
them, when need is, even through war. 
Modern peace-societies are founded 
by philanthropy, not by charity, and 
though they have been in existence for 
half a century, and proudly boasted 
that there would be no more war, 
yet there have been more wars and 
bloodshed during the last twenty years 
than during any period of equal du- 
ration since modern history began. 
Charity founds no anti-hangman socie- 
ties for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in all cases whatsoever, or prison- 
ers’ friends societies to convert our pris- 
ons into palaces ; yet recoils from all 
crueity or undue severity, and seeks 
to prevent punishment by preventing 
crime. She never forgets justice, nor 
sacrifices in her love for individuals 
the protection of society or the safety 
of the state. Her great care is to save 
the soul of the criminal, and to this end 
she visits the most loathsome cells, 
takes her stand on the scaffold by the 
side of the condemned, and will not 
give him up till she has made his peace 
with God. She fills the soul with love 
for enemies and forgiveness of injuries, 
but they are my enemies she bids me 
love, and my personal injuries she bids 
me forgive. I cannot forgive injuries, 
done to my neighbor, to society, or to 
my country, for they are not mine; and 
she herself bids me, when summon- 
ed by the proper authority, to shoulder 
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my musket and march to the battle- 
field to defend public right and repress 
public wrong. Charity is never weak, 
sentimental, lackadaisical, or coward- 
ly. It is the principle of all true great- 
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ness and manliness, and the most char. 
itable are the strongest, bravest, the 
most heroic, wherever duty calls them 
to act as well as to suffer. 





From the London Society. 


CHRISTMAS WITH 


A RATHER 


ONcE upon a time—fairy tales al- 
ways begin with once upon a time, 
you know—once upon a time there 
lived in a fine old castle on the Rhine, ¢ 
certain Baron von Schrochslofslesch- 
shoffinger. You won’t find it an easy 
name to pronounce ; in fact, the baron 
never tried it himself but once, and 
then he was laid up for two days’ af- 
terward; so in future we'll merely 


call him “the baron,’ for shortness, 


particularly as he was rather a dumpy 


man. After having heard his name, 
you won’t be surprised when I tell you 
that he was an exceedingly bad charac- 
ter. Fora German baron, he was con- 
sidered enormously rich ; a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year wouldn’t be thought 
much over here; but still it will buy 
a good deal of sausage, which, with 
wine grown on the estate, formed the 
chief sustenance of the baron and 
his family. Now, you'll hardly be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding he was the 
possessor of his princely revenue, the 
baron was not satisfied, but oppressed 
and ground down his unfortunate ten- 
ants to the very last penny he could 
possible squeeze out of them. In all 
his exactions he was seconded and en- 
couraged by his steward, Klootz, an 
old rascal who took a malicious pleas- 
ure in his ‘master’s cruelty, and who 
cauckled and rubbed his hands with 
the greatest apparent enjoyment when 
any of the poor landholders couldn’t 
pay their rent, or afforded him any 
opportunity for oppression. Not con- 
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FAIRY TALE, 
tent with making the poor tenants 
pay double value for the land they 
rented, the baron was in the habit of 
going round every now and then to 
their houses, and ordering anything he 
took a fancy to, from a fat pig to a 
pretty daughter, to be sent up to the 
castle. The pretty daughter 
made parlor-maid, but as she 
nothing a year, and to find herself, 
wasn’t what would be considered by 
eareful mothers an eligible situation 
The fat pig became sausage, of course. 
Things went on from bad to worse, till 
at the time of our story, between th 
alternate squeezings of the baron and 
his steward, the poor tenants had very 
little left to squeeze out of them. The 
fat pigs and the pretty daughters had 
nearly all found their way up to the 
castle, and there was little else to take. 
The only help the poor fellows had 
was the baron’s only daughter, Lady 
sertha, who always had a kind word, 
and frequently something more sub- 
stantial, for them, when her father was 
not inthe way. Now, I’m not going to 
describe Bertha, for the simple reason 
that if I did, you would imagine that 
she was the fairy I’m going to tell you 
about, and she isn’t. However, I 
don’t mind giving you a few outlines. 
In the first place, she was exceedingly 
tiny—the nicest girls, the real lovable 
little pets, always are tiny—and she 
had long silken black hair, and a dear, 
dimpled little face, full of love and 
mischief, Now then, fill up the out- 


if 
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line with the details of the nicest and 
prettiest girl you know, and you'll have 
a slight idea of her. On _ second 
thoughts, I don’t believe you will, 
for your portrait wouldn’t be half good 
enough; however, it'll be near enough 
for you. Well, the baron’s daughter, 
being all your fancy painted her, and 
a trifle more, was naturally much dis- 
tressed at the goings on of her un- 
amiable parent, and tried her best to 
make amends for her father’s harsh- 
She generally managed that 
a good many pounds of the sausage 
should find their way back to the own- 
ers of the original pig; and when the 
baron tried to squeeze the hand of the 
pretty parlor-maid, which he occasion- 
ally did after dinner, Bertha had only 
to say, in a tone of mild remonstrance, 
“Pa!” and pa dropped the hand like a 
hot potato, and stared very hard the 
other way, instantly. Bad as the dis- 


ness. 


reputable old baron was, he had a re- 
spect for the goodness and purity of 
Like the lion, tamed by 


his child. 
the charm of Una’s innocence, the 
rough old rascal seemed to lose in her 
presence half his rudeness ; and though 
he used awful language to her some- 
times (I dare say even Una’s lion 
roared occasionally) he was more 
tractable with her than with any oth- 
er living being. Her presence oper- 
ated as a moral restraint upon him, 
which possibly was the reason that 
he never stayed down stairs after din- 
ner, but always retired to a favorite 
turret, where he could get comfortably 
tipsy, which, I regret to say, he had 
got so in the way of doing every after- 
noon, that I believe he would have felt 
unwell without. 

The hour of the baron’s afternoon 
symposium was the time selected by 
Bertha for her errands of charity. 
Once he was fairly settled down to his 
second bottle, off went Bertha, with 
her maid beside her carrying a basket 
to bestow a meal on some of the poor 
tenants, among whom she was always 
received with blessings. At first these 
excursions had been undertaken solely 
from charitable motives, and Bertha 
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thought herself plentifully repaid in 
the love and thanks of her grateful 
pensioners. Of late, however, anoth- 
er cause had led her to take even 
stronger interest in her walks, and oc- 
casionally to come in with brighter 
eyes and a rosier cheek than the grati- 
tude of the poor tenants had been wont 
to produce. The fact is, some months 
before the time of our story, Bertha 
had noticed in her walks a young art- 
ist, who seemed to be fated to be in- 
variably sketching points of interest 
in the road she had to take. There 
was one particular tree, exactly in the 
path which led from the castle gate, 
which he had sketched from at least 
four points of view, and Bertha began 
to wonder what there could be so very 
particular about it. At last, just as 
Carl von Sempach had begun to con- 
sider where on earth he could sketch 
the tree from next, and to ponder seri- 
ously upon the feasibility of climbing 
up into it, and taking it from that point 
of view, a trifling accident occurred, 
which gave him the opportunity of 
making Bertha’s acquaintance. which, 
I don't mind stating confidentially, was 
the very thing he had been waiting for. 
It so chanced, that on one particular 
afternoon the maid, either through 
awkwardness, or possibly through 
looking more at the handsome paint- 
er than the ground she was walking 
on, stumbled and fell. Of course the 
basket fell too, and equally of course, 
Carl, as a gentleman, couldn’t do less 
than offer his assistance in picking up 
the damsel and the dinner. 

The acquaintance thus commenced 
was not suffered to drop; and hand- 
some Carl and our good little Bertha 
were fairly over head and ears in love, 
and had begun to have serious thoughts 
of a cottage in a wood, et extera, when 
their felicity was disturbed by their 
being accidentally met, in one of their 
walks, by the baron. Of course the 
baron, being himself so thorough an 
aristocrat, had higher views for his 
daughter than marrying her to a “ beg- 
garly artist,” and accordingly he stamp- 
ed and swore, and threatened Carl 
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with summary punishment with all 
sorts of weapons, from heavy boots to 
blunderbusses, if ever he ventured 
near the premises again. This was 
unpleasant; but I fear it didn’t quite 
put a stop to the young people’s inter- 
views, though it made them less fre- 
quent and more secret than before. 

Now, I’m quite aware this wasn’t at 
all proper, and that no properly regu- 
lated young lady would ever have had 
meetings with a young man her papa 
didn’t approve of. But then it’s just 
possible Bertha mightn’t have been a 
properly regulated young lady; I only 
know she was a dear little pet, worth 
twenty model young ladies, and that 
she loved Carl very dearly. And 
then consider what a dreadful old ty- 
rant of a papa she had! My dear girl, 
it’s not the slightest use your looking 
so provokingly correct; its my delib- 
erate belief that if you had been in her 
shoes (they’d have been at least three 
sizes too small for you, but that 
doesn’t matter) you would have done 
precisely the same. 

Such was the state of things on 
Christmas Eve in the year - stay! 
fairy tales never have a year to 
them ; so on second thoughts I wouldn’t 
tell the date if I knew—but I don’t. 
Such was the state of things, however, 
on the particular 24th of December to 
which our story refers—only, if any- 
thing, rather more so. The baron had 
got up in the morning in an exceed- 
ingly bad temper; and those about 
him had felt its effects all through the 
day. His two favorite wolf-hounds, 
‘Lutzow and Teufel, had received so 
many kicks from the baron’s heavy 
boots that they hardly knew at which 
end their tails were; and even Klootz 
himself scarcely dared to approach his 
master. In the middle of the day two 
of the principal tenants came to say 
that they were unprepared with their 
rent, and to beg for a little delay. The 
poor fellows represented that their 
fimilies were starving, and entreated 
for mercy ; but the baron was only 
too glad that he had at last found so 
fair an excuse for venting his ill-hu- 
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mor. He loaded the unhappy default- 
ers with every abusive epithet he could 
devise (and being called names in 
German is no joke, I can tell you); 
and, lastly, he swore by everything he 
could think of that if their rent was 
not paid on the morrow, themselves 
and their families should be turned 
out of doors to sleep on the snow, 
which was then many inches deep on 
the ground. They still continued to 
beg for mercy, till the baron became 
so exasperated that he determined to 
kick them out of the castle himself, 
He pursued them for that purpose as 
far as the outer door, when fresh fuel 
was added to his anger. Carl, who, 
as I have hinted, still managed, not- 
withstanding the paternal prohibition, 
to see fair Bertha occasionally, and 
had come to wish her a merry Christ- 
mas, chanced at this identical moment 
to be saying good-by at the door, 
above which, in accordance with im- 
memorial usage, a huge bush of mis- 
tletoe was suspended. What they 
were doing under it at the moment of 
the baron’s appearance, I never knew 
exactly; but his wrath was tremen- 
dous! Iregret to say that his lan- 
guage was unparliamentary in the ex- 
treme. He swore till he was mauve 
in the face; and if he had not provi- 
dentially been seized with a fit of 
coughing, and sat down in the coal- 
scuttle—mistaking it for a three-legved 
stool—it is impossible to say to what 
lengths his feelings might have carried 
him. Carl and Bertha picked him up, 
rather black behind, but otherwise not 
much the worse for his accident. In 
fact, the diversion of his thoughts 
seemed to have done him good; for, 
having sworn a little more, and Carl 
having left the castle, he appeared 
rather better. After having endured 
so many and various emotions, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the 
baron required some consolation ; 80, 
after having changed his tr—s-rs, he 
took himself off to his favorite turret, 
to allay by copious potations the irri- 
tation of his mind. Bottle after bottle 
was emptied, and pipe afier pipe was 
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filled and smoked. The fine old Bur- 
gundy was gradually getting into the 
baron’s head; and altogether he was 
beginning to feel more comfortable. 
The shades of the winter afternoon 
had deepened into the evening twilight, 
made dimmer still by the aromatic 
clouds that came, with dignified delib- 
eration, from the baron’s lips, and 
curled and floated up to the carved 
ceiling of the turret, where they spread 
themselves into a dim canopy, which 
every successive cloud brought lower 
and lower. The fire, which had been 
piled up mountain-high earlier in the 
afternoon, and had flamed and roared 
to iis heart’s content éver since, had 
now got to that state—the perfection 
of a fire to a lazy man—when it re- 
quires no poking or attention of any 
kind, but just burns itself hollow, and 
then tumbles in, and blazes jovially 
for a little time, and then settles down 
toa genial glow, and gets hollow and 
tumbles in again. The baron’s fire 
was just in this delightful “ da capo” 
condition, most favorable of all to the 
enjoyment of the “dolce far niente.” 
For a little while it would glow and 
kindle quietly, making strange faces 
to itself, and building fantastic castles 
in the depths of its red recesses, and 
the castles would come down 
with a crash, and the faces disappear, 
and a bright flame spring up and Jick 
lovingly the sides of the old chimney ; 
and the carved heads of improbable 
men and impossible women, hewn so 
deftly round the panels of the old oak 
wardrobe opposite, in which the baron’s 
choicest vintages were deposited, were 
lit up by the flickering light, and 
seemed to nod and wink at the fire in 
return, with the familiarity of old ac- 
quaintances. 

Some such fancy as this was dis- 
porting itself in the baron’s brain ; and 
he was gazing at the old oak carving 
accordingly, and emitting huge vol- 
umes of smoke with reflective siow- 
ness, when a clatter among the bottles 
on the table caused him to turn his 
head to ascertain the cause. The 
baron was by no means a nervous 
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man ; however, the sight that met his 
eyes when he turned round did take 
away his presence of mind a little; 
and he was obliged to take four dis- 
tinct puffs before he had sufficiently 
regained his equilibrium to inquire, 
“Who the—Pickwick—are you?” 
(The baron said “ Dickens,’ but as 
that is a naughty word we will substi- 
tute “ Pickwick,” which is equally ex- 
pressive, and not so wrong.) Let me 
see; wherewas I? Oh! yes. “Who 
the Pickwick are you ?” 

Now, before I allow the baron’s 
visitor to answer the question, perhaps 
I had better give a slight description 
of his personal appearance. If this 
wasn’t a true story, I should have lik- 
ed to have made him a model of man- 
ly beauty; but a regard for veracity 
compels me to confess that he was not 
what would be generally considered 
handsome; that is, not in figure, for 
his face was by no means unpleasing. 
His body was in size and shape not 
very unlike a huge plum-pudding, and 


was clothed in a bright-green tightly 
fitting doublet, with red holly berries 


for buttons. His limbs were long and 
slender in proportion to his stature, 
which was not more than three feet or 
so. His head was encircled by a 
crown of holly and mistletoe. The 
round red berries sparkled amid his 
hair, which was silver-white, and 
shone out in cheerful harmony with 
his rosy jovial face. And that face! 
it would have done one good to look 
at it. In spite of the silver hair, and 
an occasional wrinkle beneath the 
merry laughing eyes, it seenied brim- 
ming over with perpetual youth. The 
mouth, well garnished with teeth, white 
and sound, which seemed as if they 
could do ample justice to holiday 
cheer, was ever open with a beaming 
genial smile, expanding now and then 
into hearty jovial laughter. Fun and 
good-fellowship were in every feature. 
The owner of the face was, at the mo- 
ment when the baron first perceived 
him, comfortably seated upon the top 
of the large tobacco-jar on the table, 
nursing his left leg. The baron’s 
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somewhat abrupt inquiry did not ap- 
pear to irritate him ; on the contrary, 
he seemed rather amused than other- 
wise. 

“ You don’t ask prettily, old gentle- 
man,” he replied; “ but I don’t mind 
telling you, for all that. Im King 
Christmas.” 

“ Eh?” said the baron. 

“ Ah!” said the goblin. Of course 
you’ve guessed he was a goblin. 

“ And pray what’s your business 
here ?” said the baron. 

“Don’t be crusty with a fellow,” 
replied the goblin. “I merely looked 
in to wish you the compliments of the 
season. Talking of crust, by the way, 
what sort of a tap is it you’re drink- 
ing?” So saying, he took up a flask 
of the baron’s very best and poured 


out about half a glass. Having held 
the glass first to one side and then the 


other, winked at it twice, sniffed it, 
and gone through the remainder of 
the pantomime in which connoisseurs 
indulge, he drank it with great delib- 
eration, and smacked his lips scientifi- 
cally. “Hum! Johannisberg! and 
not so very bad—for you. But I tell 
you what it is, baron, you'll have to 
bring out better stuff than this when 
I put my legs on your mahogany.” 

“ Well, you are a cool fish,” said 
the baron. “ However, you’re rather 
a joke, so now you’re here we may as 
well enjoy ourselves. Smoke ?” 

“Not anything you're likely to offer 
me !” 

“ Confound your impudence !” roar- 
ed the baron, with a horribly compli- 
vated oath. “ That tobacco’s as good 
as any in all Rhineland.” 

“'That’s a nasty cough you’ve got, 
baron. Don’t excite yourself, my dear 
boy ; I dare say you speak according 
to your lights. I don't mean Vesu- 
vians, you know, but your opportunities 
for knowing anything about it. Try 
a weed out of my case, and I expect 
you'll alter your opinion.” 

The baron took the proffered case, 
and selected a cigar. Not a word 

yas spoken till it was half consumed, 
when the baron took it for the first 
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time from his lips, and said gently, 
with the air of a man communicating 
an important discovery in the strictest 
confidence, “ Das ist gut !” 

“Thought you'd say so,” said the 
visitor. “And now, as you like the 
cigar, I should like you to try a thim- 
bleful of what J call wine. I must 
warn you, though, that it is rather 
potent, and may produce effects you 
are not accustomed to.” 

** Bother that, if it’s as good as the 
weed,” said the baron; “I haven't 
taken my usual quantity by four bot- 
tles yet.” 

* Well, don’t say I didn’t warn you, 
that’s all. I don’t think you'll find it 
unpleasant, though it is rather strong 
when you're not accustomed to it.” 
So saying, the goblin produced from 
some mysterious pocket a black, big- 
bellied bottle, crusted apparently with 
the dust of It did strike the 
baron as peculiar, that the bottle, when 
once produced, appeared nearly as big 
round as the goblin himself; but he 
was not the sort of‘man to stick a 
trifles, and he pushed forward his 
glass to be filled just as composedly 
as if the potion had been shipped by 
Sandeman, and paid duty in the most 
commonplace way. 

The glass was filled and emptied, 
but the baron uttered not his opinion. 
Not in words, at least, but he pushed 
forward his glass to be filled again in 
a manner that sufficiently bespoke his 
approval. 

* Aha, you smile!” said the goblin. 
And it was‘a positive, fact ; the baron 
was smiling; a thing he hadn’t been 
known to do in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. “ That's the stuff 
to make your hair curl, isn’t it ?” 

“ T believe you, my b-o-o-oy !” The 
baron brought out this earnest expres- 
sion of implicit confidence with true 
Paul Bedford unction. “It warms 
one—here !” 

Knowing the character of the man, 
one would have expected him to put 
his hand upon his stomach. But he 
didn’t ; he laid it upon his heart. 

“The spell begins to operate, I 
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see.” said the goblin. “Have another 
gle ass.” 

The baron had another glass, and 
another after that. The smile on his 
face expanded into an expression of 
such geniality that the whole charac- 
ter of his countenance was changed, 
and his own mother wouldn’t have 
known him. I doubt myself—inas- 
much as she died when he was exact- 
ly a year and three months old— 
whether she would have recognized 
him under any circumstances ; “but I 
merely wish to express that he was 
changed almost beyond recognition. 

“Upon my word,” said the baron, 
at length, “I feel so light I almost 
think I could dance a hornpipe. I 
used to once, 1 know. Shall I try ?” 

“Well, if you ask my advice,” re- 

plied the goblin, “I should say, de- 
cidedly, don’t. ¢ Barkis is willing, I 
dare say, but trousers are weak, and 
you might split ’em.” 
' “Hang it all,” said the baron, “30 
I might; I didn’t think of that. But 
still I feel as if I must do something 
juvenile !” 

“Ah! that’s the effect of your 
change of nature,” said the goblin. 
“Never mind, I'll give you plenty to 
do presently.” 

“Change of nature! what do you 
mean, you old conundrum?” said the 
baron. 

“ You’re another,” 
“But never mind. What I mean is 
just this. What you are now feeling 
isthe natural consequence of my magic 
wine, which has changed you into a 
fairy. 'That’s what’s the matter, sir.” 

“A fairy! me!” exclaimed the 
baron. “ Get out; I’m too fat.” 

“Fat! oh! that’s nothing, We 
shall put you in regular training, 
and you'll soon be slim enough to 
creep into a lady’s stocking. Not 
that youll be called upon to do any- 
thing of the sort; but I’m merely 
giving you an idea of your future 
figure.” 

“No, no,” said the baron; “me 
thin! that’s too ridiculous: Why, 
that’s worse than being a fairy. You 


said the goblin. 


don’t mean it, though, do you?’ Ido 
feel rather peculiar.” 

“T do, indeed,” said the visitor. 
“ You don’t dislike it, do you ?” 

“ Well, no, I can’t say I do, entirely. 
It’s queer, though, I feel so uncommon 
friendly. I feel as if I should like to 
shake hands, or pat somebody on the 
back.” 

“Ah!” said the goblin, “I know 
how itis. Rum feeling, when you’re 
not accustomed to it. But come; 
finish that glass, for we must be off. 
We've got a precious deal to do be- 
fore morning, I can tell you. Are 
you ready f > 

“ All right,” said the baron. “ I’m 
just in the humor to make a night ot 
it.” 

“ Come along, then,” said the goblin. 

They proceeded for a short time 
in silence along the corridors of the 
old castle. They carried no candle, 
but the baron noticed that every- 
thing seemed perfectly light wher- 
ever they stood, but relapsed into 
darkness as soon as they had passed 
by. The goblin spoke first. 

“TI say, baron, you’ve been an un- 
common old brute in your time, now 
haven’t you ?” 

“ H’m,” said the baron, reflectively, 
“TI don’t know. Well, yes, I rather 
think I have.” 

“ How jolly miserable you’ve been 
making those two young people, 
you old sinner! You know who I 
mean.” 

“Eh, what? You know that, too?” 
said the baron. 

“ Know it; of course Ido. Why, 
bless yonr heart, I know everything, 
my dear boy. But you have made 
yourself an old pig in that quarter, 
considerably. Ar’n’t you blushing, you 
hard-hearted old monster ?” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” said the 
baron, scratching his nose, as if that 
was where he expected to feel it. 
I believe I have treated them badly, 
though, now I come to think of it.” 

At this moment they reached the 
door of Bertha’s chamber. The door 
opened of itselt' at their approach. 
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“Come along.” said the goblin, 
“you won’t wake. her. Now, old 
flinty-heart, look there.” 

The sight that met the baron’s 
view was one that few fathers could 
have beheld without affectionate 
emotion. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, the baron would 
not have felt at all sentimental on 
the subject, but to-night something 
made him view things in quite a 
different light to that he was accus- 
tomed to. I shouldn’t like to make 
affidavit of the fact, but it’s my pos- 
itive impression that he sighed. 

Now, my dear reader—particu- 
larly if a gentleman—don’t imagine 
Im going to indulge your im- 
pertinent curiosify with an_ elabo- 
rate description of the sacred details 
of a lady’s sleeping apartment. 
You’re not a fairy, you know, and I 
don’t see that it can possibly matter 
to you whether fair Bertha’s dainty 
little bottines were tidily placed on 
the chair by her bedside, or thrown 
carelessly, as they had been taken 
off, upon the hearth-rug, where her 
favorite spaniel reposed, warming 
his nose in his sleep before the last 
smouldering embers of the decaying 
fire ; or whether her crinoline—but 
if she did wear a crinoline, what can 
that possibly matter, sir, to you? 
All I shall tell you is, that every- 
thing looked snug and comfortable ; 
but somehow, any place got that 
look when Bertha was in it. And 
now a word about the jewel in the 
casket—pet Bertha herself. Really, 
I’m at a loss to describe her. How 
do you look when your’e asleep ?— 
Well, it wasn’t like that; not a bit! 
Fancy a sweet girl’s face, the cheek 
faintly flushed with a soft warm tint, 
like the blush in the heart of the 
opening rose, and made brighter by 
the contrast of the snowy pillow on 
which it rested; dark silken hair, 
curling and clustering lovingly over 
the tiniest of tiny ears, and the 
softest, whitest neck that ever 
mortal maiden was blessed with ; 
long silken eyelashes, fringing lids 
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only less beautiful than the dear 
earnest eyes they cover. Fancy all 
this, and fancy, too, if you can, 
the expression of perfect goodness 
and purity that lit up the sweet 
features of the slumberimg maiden 
with a beauty almost angelic, and 
you will see what the baron saw that 
night. Not quite all, however, fo1 
the baron’s vision paused not at the 
bedside before him, but had passed 
on from the face of the sleeping 
maiden to another face as lovely, 
that of the young wife, Bertha’s 
mother, who had, years before, taken 
her angel beauty to the angels. 

The goblin spoke to the baron’s 


thought. “ Wonderfully like her, is 
she not, baron?” ‘The baron slowly 


inclined his head. 

“You made her very happy, didn’t 
you?” ‘The tone in which the gob- 
lin spoke was harsh and mocking. 
“ A faithful husband, tender and 
true! She must have been a happy 
wife, eh, baron ?” 

The baron’s head had sunk upon 
his bosom. O!d recollections were 
thronging into his awakened me- 
mory. Solemn vows to love and 
cherish, somewhat strangely kept. 
Memories of bitter words, and savage 
oaths, showered at a quiet uncom- 
plaining figure, without one word in 
reply. And last, the memory of a 
fit of drunken passion, and a hasty 
blow struck with a heavy hand; 
and then of three months fading 
away; and last, of her last prayer 
—for her baby and him. 

“A good husband makes a good 
father, baron. No wonder you are 
somewhat chary of rashly entrusting 
to a suitor the happiness of a sweet 
flower like this. Poor child! it is 
hard, though, that she must think 
no more of him she loves so dearly. 
See! she is weeping even in her 
dreams. But you have good reasons, 
no doubt. Young Carl is wild, 
perhaps, or drinks, or gambles, eh? 
What! none of these? Perhaps he 
is wayward and uncertain, and you 
fear that the honied words of court- 
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ship might turn to bitter sayings in 
matrimony. They do, sometimes, 
eh, baron? By all means guard 
her from such a fate as that. Poor 
tender flower! Or who knows, 
worse than that, baron! Hard words 
break no bones, they say, but angry 
men are quick, and a blow is soon 
struck, eh ?” 

The goblin had drawn nearer and 
nearer, and laid his hand upon the 
baron’s arm, and the last words 
were literally hissed intu his ear. 
The baron’s frame swayed to and 
fro under the violence of his emo- 
tions. At last, with a ery of agony, 
he dashed his hands upon his 
forehead. The veins were swollen 
up like thick cords, and his voice 
was almost inarticulate in its unnat- 
ural hoarseness. 

“Torturer, release me! Let me 
go, let me go and do sometliing to 
forget the past; or I shall go mad 
and die !” 

He rushed out of the room and 
paced wildly down the corridor, the 
goblin following him. At last, as 
they came near the outer door of 
the castle, which opened of itself as 
they reached it, the spirit spoke : 

“This way, baron, this way; I 
told you there was work for us to do 
before morning, you know.” 

“ Work !” exclaimed the baron, ab- 
sently, passing his fingers through his 
tangled hair; “oh! yes, work! the 
harder and the rougher the better; 
anything to make me forget.” 

The two stepped out into the 
courtyard, and the baron shivered, 
though, as it seemed, unconsciously, 
at the breath of the frosty mid- 
night air. The snow lay deep on 
the ground, and the baron’s heavy 
boots sank into it with a crisp, crush- 
ing sound at every tread. He was 
bareheaded, but seemed unconscious 
of the fact, and tramped on, as if ut- 
terly indifferent to anything but his 
own thoughts, At last, as a blast of 
the night wind, keener than ordinary, 
swept over him, he seemed for the first 
time to feel the chill. His teeth chat- 


tered, and he muttered, “Cold, very 
cold.” 

“ Ay, baron,” said the goblin, “ it 
is cold, even to us, who are healthy 
and strong, and warmed with wine. 
Colder still, though, to those who are 
hungry and half-naked, and have to 
sleep on the snow.” 

“Sleep? snow?” said the baron. 
“Who sleeps on the snow? why, I 
wouldn’t let my dogs be out on such 
a night as this.” 

“ Your dogs, no!” said the goblin ; 
“I spoke of meaner animals—your 
wretched tenants. Did you not order 
yesterday, that Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich, if they did not pay their rent to- 
morrow, should be turned out to sleep 
on the snow? a snug bed for the little 
ones, and a nice white coverlet, eh? 
Ha! ha! twenty florins or so is no 
great matter, is it? I’m afraid their 
chance is small, nevertheless. Come 
and see.” 

The baron hung his head. <A few 
minutes brought them to the first of 
the poor dwellings, which they enter- 
ed noiselessly. The fireless grate, the 
earpetless floor, the broken window- 
panes, all gave sufficient testimony to 
the want and misery of the occupants. 
In one corner lay sleeping a man, a 
woman, and three children, and nest- 
ling to each other for the warmth 
which their ragged coverlet could not 
afford. In the man, the baron recog- 
nized his tenant, Wilhelm, one of 
those who had been with him to beg 
for indul&ence on the previous day. 
The keen features, and bones almost 
starting through the pallid skin, show- 
ed how heavily the hand of hunger 
had been laid upon all. The cold 
night wind moaned and whistled 
through the many flaws in the ill- 
glazed, ill-thatched tenement, and 
rustled over the sleepers, who shivered 
even in their sleep. 

“Ha, baron,’ said the goblin, 
“death is breathing in their faces 
even now, you see; it is hardly worth 
while to lay them to sleep in the snow, 
is it? They would sleep a little 
sounder, that’s all.” 
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The baron shuddered, and then, 
hastily pulling the warm coat from 
his own shoulders, he spread it over 
the sleepers. 

“Oho!” said the goblin, “ bravely 
done, baron! By all means keep 
them warm to-night, they’ll enjoy the 
snow more to-morrow, you know.” 

Strange to say, the baron, instead 
of feeling chilled when he had remov- 
ed his coat, felt a strange glow of 
warmth spread from the region of the 
heart over his entire frame. The 
goblin’s continual allusions to his 
former intention, which he had by 
this time totally relinquished, hurt 
him, and he said, rather pathetically, 
“ Don’t talk of that again, good gob- 
lin, ’'d rather sleep on the snow my- 
self. 

“Eh! what?” said the goblin, 
“you don’t mean to say you're sorry ? 
Then what do you say to making these 
poor people comfortable ?” 

“With all my heart,’ said the 
baron, “if we had only anything to 
do it with.” 

* You leave that to me,” said the 
goblin, “ your brother fairies are not 
far off, you may be sure.” 

As he spoke he clapped his hands 
thrice, and before the third clap had 
died away the poor cottage was 
swarming with tiny figures, whom 
the baron rightly conjectured to be 
the fairies themselves. 

Now, you may not be aware (the 
baron wasn’t until that night) that 
there are among the fairies trades and 
professions, just as with ordinary mor- 
tals. However, there they were, each 
with the accompaniments of his or her 
particular business, and to it they went 
manfully. A fairy glazier put in new 
panes to the shattered windows, fairy 
carpenters replaced the doors upon 
their hinges, and fairy painters, with 
inconceivable celerity, made cupboards 
and closets as fresh as paint could 
make them; one fairy housemaid laid 
and lit a roaring fire, while another 
dusted and rubbed chairs and tables 
to a miraculous degree of brightness ; 
a fairy butler uncorked bottles of fairy 
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wine, and a fairy cook laid out a re. 
past of most tempting appearance, 
The baron hearing a tapping above 
him, cast his eyes upward and beheld 
a fairy slater rapidly repairing a hole 
in the roof; and when he bent them 
down again, they fell on a fairy doctor 
mixing a cordial for the sleepers, 
Nay, there was even a fairy parson, 
who, not having any present employ- 
ment, contented himself with rubbing 
his hands and looking pleasant, prob- 
ably waiting till somebody might 
want to be christened or married. 
Every trade, every profession or oe- 
cupation, appeared, without exception, 
to be represented ; nay, we beg par- 
don, with one exception only, for the 
baron used to say, when afterward 
relating his experiences to bachelor 
friends, “ You may believe me or not, 
sir, there was every mortal business 
under the sun, but devil a bit of a 
lawyer.” b 
The baron could not long remain 
inactive. He was rapidly seized with 
a violent desire to do something to help, 
which manifested itself in insane at- 
tempts to assist everybody at once. 
At last, after having taken all the 
skin off his knuckles in attempting to 
hammer in nails in aid of the earpen- 
ters, and then nearly tumbling over a 
fairy housemaid, whose broom he was 
offering to carry, he gave it up as a 
bad job, and stood aside with his friend 
the goblin. He was just about to in- 
quire how it was that the poor occu- 
pants of the house were not awaken- 
ed by so much din, when a fairy Sam 
Slick who had been examining the 
cottager’s old clock, with a view to a 
thorough repair, touched some spring 
within it, and it made the usual purr 
preparatory to striking. When loand 
behold, at the very first stroke, cottage, 
goblin, fairies, and all @sappeared into 
utter darkness, and the baron found 
himself in his turret-chamber, rubbing 
his toe, which he had just hit with 
considerable force against the fender. 
As he was only in his slippers the 
concussion was unpleasant, and the 
baron rubbed his toe for a good while. 
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After he had finished with his toe 
he rubbed his nose, and finally, with 
a countenance of deep reflection, 
scratched the bump of something or 
other at the top of his head. The old 
clock on the stairs was striking three, 
and the fire had gone out. The baron 
reflected for a short time longer, and 
finally decided that he had better go 
to bed, which he did accordingly. 

The morning dawned upon the very 
ideal, as far as weather was concerned, 
of a Christmas'day. <A bright win- 
ter sun shone out just vividly enough 
to make everything look genial and 
pleasant, and yet not with sufficient 
warmth to mar the pure unbroken 
surface of the crisp white snow, which 
lay like a never-ending white lawn up- 
on the ground, and glittered in myriad 
silver flakes upon the leaves of the 
sturdy evergreens. I'm afraid the 
baron had not had a very good night ; 
at any rate, I know that he was wide- 
awake at an hour long before his usual 
time of rising. He lay first on one 
side, and then on the other, and then, 
by way of variety, turned on his back, 
with his magenta nose pointing per- 
pendicularly toward the ceiling; but 
it was all of no use. Do what he 
would, he couldn’t get to sleep, and at 
last, not long after daybreak, he tum- 
bled out of bed, and proceeded to dress. 
Even after he was out of bed his fidg- 
ctiness continued. It did not strike 
him, until after he had got one boot 
on, that it would be 2 more natural 
proceeding to put his stockings on first ; 
after which he caught himself in the 
act of trying to put his trousers on 
over his head (which, I may men- 
tion for the information of lady read- 
ers, who, of course, cannot be expect- 
ed to know anything about such mat- 
ters, is not the mode generally adopt- 
ed). In a word, the baron’s mind 
was evidently preoccupied ; his whole 
air was that of a man who felt a strong 
impulse to do something or other, but 
could not quite make up his mind to 
it. At last, however; the good im- 
pulse conquered, and this wicked old 
baron, in the stillness of the calm 


bright Christmas morning, went down 
upon his knees and prayed. Stiff were 
his knees and slow his tongue, for nei- 
ther had done such work for many a 
long day past; but I have read in the 
Book of the joy of the angels over a 
repenting sinner. There needs not 
much eloquence to’ pray the publi- 
can’s prayer, and who shall say but 
there was gladness in heaven that 
Christmas morning ? 

The baron’s appearance down-stairs 
at such an early hour occasioned quite 
a commotion. Nor were the domes- 
tics reassured when the baron ordered 
a bullock to be killed and jointed in- 
stantly, and all the available provisions 
in the larder, including sausage, to be 
packed up in baskets, with a good store 
of his own peculiar wine. One ancient 
retainer was heard to declare, with 
much pathos, that he feared master 
had gone “oir his head.” However, 
“off his head” or not, they knew the 
baron must be obeyed, and in an ex- 
ceedingly short space of time he sal- 
lied forth, accompanied by three ser- 
vants carrying the baskets, and won- 
dering what in the name of fortune 
their master would do next. He stop- 
ped at the cottage of Wilhelm, which 
he had visited with the goblin on the 
previous night. The labors of the 
fairies did not seem to have produced 
much lasting benefit, for the appear- 
ance of everything around was as 
wretched as could be. The poor fam- 
ily thought that the baron had come 
himself to turn them out of house and 
home; and the poor children huddled 
up timidly to their mother for protec- 
tion, while the father attempted some 
words of entreaty for mercy. The 
pale, pinched features of the group, 
and their looks of dread and wretch- 
edness, were too much for the baron. 
“Eh! what! what do you mean, con- 
found you? Turn you out! Of course 
not : I’ve brought you some breakfast. 
Here! Fritz—Carl; where are the 
knaves? Now then, unpack, and don’t 
be a week about it. Can’t you see the 
people are hungry, ye villains? Here, 
lend me the corkscrew.” This last 
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being a tool the baron was toierably 
accustomed to, he had better success 
than with those of the fairy carpen- 
ters; and it was not long before the 
poor tenants were seated before a roar- 
ing fire, and doing justice, with the ap- 
petite of starvation, to a substantial 
breakfast. The baron felt a queer 
sensation in his throat at the sight of 
the poor people’s enjoyment, and had 
passed the back of his hand twice 
across his eyes when he thought no 
one was looking ; but his emotion fair- 
ly rose to boiling point when the poor 
father, Wilhelm, with tears in his eyes, 
and about a quarter of a pound of beef 
in his mouth, sprang up from the table 
and flung himself at the baron’s knees, 
invoking blessings on him for his good- 
ness. “ Get up, you audacious scoun- 
drel!” roared the baron. “ What the 
deuce do you mean by such conduct, 
ea! confound you?” At this moment 
the door opened, and in walked Myn- 
heer Klootz, who had heard nothing 
of the baron’s change of intentions, 
and who, seeing Wilhelm at the baron’s 
feet, and hearing the latter speaking, 
as he thought, in an angry tone, at 
once jumped to the conclusion that 
Wilhelm was entreating for longer 
,indulgence. He rushed at the un- 
fortunate man, and collared him. 
“ Not if we know it,’ exclaimed he; 
“you'll have the wolves for bedfel- 
lows to-night, I reckon. Come along, 
my fine fellow.” As he spoke he turn- 
ed his back toward the baron, with the 
intention of dragging his victim to the 
deor. The baron’s little gray eyes twin- 
kled, and his whole frame quivered 
with suppressed emotion, which, after 
the lapse of a moment, vented itself 
in a kick, and such a kick! Not one 
of your Varsoviana flourishes, but a 
kick that employed every muscle from 
hip to toe, and drove the worthy stew- 
ard up against the door, like a ball 
from a catapult. Misfortunes never 
come singly, and so Mynheer Klootz 
found with regard to the kick, for -it 
was followed, without loss of time, by 
several dozen others, as like it as pos- 
sible, from the baron’s heavy boots. 


Wounded lions proverbmlly come 
badly off, and Fritz and Carl, who 
had suffered from many an act of 
petty tyranny on the part of the 
steward, thought they could not do 
better than follow their master’s ex- 
ample, which they did to such good 
purpose, that when the unfortunate 
Klootz did escape from the cottage at 
last, I don’t believe he could have had 
any os sacrum left. 

After having executed this little act 
of poetical justice, the baron and his 
servants visited the other cottages, in 
all of which they were received with 
dread, and dismissed with blessings. 
Having completed his tour of charity, 
the baron returned home to breakfast, 
feeling more really contented than he 
had done for many a long year. He 
found Bertha, who had not risen when 
he started, in a considerable state of 
anxiety as to what he could possibly 
have been doing. In answer to her 
inquiries he told her, with a roughness 
he was far from feeling, to “ mind her 
own business.” The gentle eyes filled 
with tears at the harshness of the re- 
ply ; perceiving which, the baron was 
beyond measure distressed, and chuck- 
ed her under the chin in what was 
meant to be a very conciliatory man- 
ner. “Eh! what, my pretty ? tears? 
No, surely. Bertha must forgive her 
old father. I didn’t mean it, you know, 
my pet; and yet, on second thoughits, 
yes I did, too.” Bertha’s face was 
overcast again. “ My little girl thinks 
she has no business anywhere, eh! Is 
that it? Well, then, my pet, suppose 
you make it your business to write a 
note to young Carl von Sempach, and 
say I’m afraid I was rather rude to 
him yesterday, but if he’ll look over it, 
and come and take a snug family din- 
ner and a slice of the pudding with 
us to-day—” “Why, pa, you don’t 
mean—yes, I do really believe you 
do—" The baron’s eyes were wink- 
ing nineteen to the dozen. “ Why, you 
dear, dear, dear old pa!” And at the 
imminent risk of upsetting the break- 
fast table, Bertha rushed at the baron, 
and flinging two soft white arms about 
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his neck, kissed him——oh ! how she did 
kiss him! I shouldn’t have thought, 


myself, she. could possibly have had 
any left for Carl; but I dare say Ber- 
tha attended to his interests in that re- 
spect somehow. 


* * + * * { 


4 


Well, Carl came to dinner, and the 
baron was, not very many years after, 
promoted to the dignity of a grandpapa, 
and a very jolly old grandpapa he 
made. Is that all you wanted to 
know ? 

About Klootz? Well, Klootz got 
over the kicking, but he was dis- 
missed from the baron’s service; and 
on examination of his accounts, it was 
discovered that he had been in the 
habit of robbing the baron of nearly a 
third of his yearly income, which he 
had to refund; and with the money 
he was thus compelled to disgorge, the 
baron built new cottages for his ten- 
ants, and new-stocked their farms. 
Nor was he the poorer in the end, for 
his tenants worked with the energy of 
gratitude, and he was soon many times 
richer than when the goblin visited him 
on that Christmas-eve. 

And was the goblin ever ex- 
plained? Certainly not. How dare 
you have the impertinence to sup- 
pose such a thing? An empty bot- 
tle, covered with cobwebs, was found 
the next morning in the turret cham- 
ber, which the baron at first imagined 
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must be the bottle from which the gob- 
lin produced his magic wine ; but as it 
was found, on examination, to be la- 
belled “Old Jamaica Rum,” of course 
that could not have had anything to do 
with it. However it was, the baron 
never thoroughly enjoyed any other 
wine after it ; and as he did not thence- 
forth get drunk, on an average, more 
than two nights a week, or swear more 
than eight oaths a day, I think King 
Christmas may be considered to have 
thoroughly reformed him. And he 
always maintained, to the day of his 
death, that he was changed into a fairy, 
and became exceedingly angry if con- 
tradicted. 

Who doesn’t believe in fairies after 
this? I only hope King Christmas 
may make a few more good fairies this 
year, to brighten the homes of the poor 
with the light of Christmas charity. 
Truly we need not look far for alms- 
men. Cold and hunger, disease and 
death, are around us at all times; but 
at no time do they press more heavily 
on the poor than at this jovial Christ- 
mas season. Shall we shut out, in our 
mirth and jollity, the ery of the hun- 
gry poor? or shall we not rather re- 
member, in the midst of our happy 
family circles, round our well-filled 
tables, and before our blazing fires, 
that our brothers are starving out in 
the cold, and that the Christmas song 
of the angels was, “ Good-will to men ?” 
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“Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 


Dear heart! and is it thus thou didst lament 


His absence for a day ? 


How different 


Thy grief from mine! Absent from Him for years, 
I sorrowed not: and only found my tears 


In finding Him. 


Then, to my bitter cost, 


I knew the priceless treasure I had lost! 
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ORIGINAL, 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


CHRISTMAS comes but once a year; 
’Tis come at last, O glorious day ! 
Let every cross that mortals bear 
Be for the moment flung away. 


“ Yes,” says the cricket from his hole 
Beside the flame-lit kitchen hearth, 
“It is a time for every soul 
To give himself to joy and mirth.” 


. 


Christmas comes but once a year,” 
Returns the timid pantry mouse. 

The cat has told me not to fear ; 

To-night 111 scamper through the house.” 


. 
- 


So, blow ye winds, and you, Jack Frost, 
Come in the dark and do your worst; 
How wild soe’er the night may bs, 

It shall not stir my Christmas Tree. 


Then let us dance and laugh and sing, 
And form in all one happy ring; 

The Yule log never burned so bright. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! ’tis Christmas night. 





It is a time to seek the poor, 

And bid them welcome round our door ; 
The alms we give, to Christ are given, 
And hung on Christmas Trees in heaven. 


The Christmas Tree is evergreen: 

The hand of time may change the scene, 
The child a gray-haired man may be, 
But memory keeps the Christmas Tree. 


W. S., JR. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 


Tr is a fact, to which the Catholic 
heart cannot recur without emotions 
of the deepest gratitude, that Christ's 
holy church is ever gathering some of 
the elect out of the mad waves of her- 
esy and schism around us into the 
safety of her maternal bosom. It is a 
fact, too, which every. conscientious and 
thoughtful Protestant must view with 
feelings of disquietude and insecurity, 
that men of unimpeachable piety and 
learning are thus ever leaving the 
external wilderness where they have 
walked with him, and seek and find 
true refuge in the Catholie ark of God. 

The number of these converts it 
seems almost impossible to estimate. 
There can be but little doubt, however, 
that it far exceeds the reckonings of 
the denominations out of which they 
come, and equally surpasses our own 
most sanguine calculations. Reliable 
statistics show us that within the last 
fifty years no less than forty-one cler- 
gymen of the American Episcopal 
Church alone have laid down the hon- 
ors and emoluments they there en- 
ioyed, and have espoused poverty and 
insignificance with the Catholic faith. 
Many of these were men of eminence 
in their former sphere of action, and 
one, at least, had held the highest and 
most responsible position which his 
co-religionists could bestow upon him. 
Some of them have risen since their 
conversion to posts of ecclesiastical 
dignity and power. Others have died 


* Trials of a Mind in its Progress to Catholicism, 
etc. By L. Silliman Ives, LL.D. Boston. 1865. 

The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
Catholic Church, By Peter H. Burnett. New-York 
and Cincinnati: Benziger Brothers. 1866. 

The Convert; or, Leaves from my Experience. By 
OQ. A. Brownson, New-York. 1857. 

Apologia pro Vita Sua: being a Reply, etc. 
John Henry Newman, B.D. New-York. 1565. 

+ See Church Reyiew, July, 1860, p. 254. There 
have been several conversions from the Episcopal 
clergy since that date, 
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OF CONVERSION.* 


and rest with God. All of them, with 
but few exceptions, have remained 
faithful. and have endorsed, in life and 
in death, the wisdom and sincerity of 
that step which brought them, afier 
many wanderings, into the apostolic 
fold. 

How far the clerical ranks of other 
sects of Protestants in the United 
States have been invaded by God’s 
converting grace, no data that we can 
command are able to determine. Our 
personal recollections of their various 
ministers, who at one time and an- 
other have laid down their own will for 
the will of Christ, lead us to the be- 
lief that the number from each will 
fall little short of that contributed by 
the denomination to which we first re- 
ferred. And as for laymen, they have 
come to us from every known r-ligious 
name and creed, and full as often 
from no name and creed at all, until 
the throng has swelled from hundreds 
into tens of thousands, and gone be- 
yond the possibility of our enumera- 
tion or discovery.* 

Moreover, this work is on the in- 
crease. Year by year, almost, the 
church is doubling on herself in these 
triumphs of her toil. Where individ- 
uals once tremblingly isolated them- 
selves from old associations, and cut 
the vital cord of earthly friendships 
and familiarities by submitting to her 
guidance, now families and communi- 
ties fly together to her arms for safe- 
ty; while those upon whose personal 
decisions her labors and the grace of 
God seemed to make no impression, 
have ceased to persecute and almost 
ceased to ban those who have followed 


* Judging from the statistics of the past few 
years in the dioceses of New York, the number of 
converts in the United States must exceed 30,000. 
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her, and recognize conversion from 
Protestantism to Cuatholicity as a 
change equally legitimate and ra- 
tional with conversion from idolatry 
to God. Nay, more: the very brain of 
Protestant America itself is sloughing 
off the narrow coils of illogical and 
degrading error which three hundred 
years of folly and of falsehood had 
woven round it under the name of 
Christian doctrine; and, in spite of 
its self-conceived antagonism between 
“ Rome or Reason,’ is drinking in long 
draughts of Catholic theology, and 
pouring out broadcast over this great 
hemisphere the fundamental tenets of 
the Roman faith as the indisputable 
truths of human reason and divine 
philosophy. 

The tide of popular prejudice thus 
turning, and the way thus opened to 
the American intellect by the instru- 
mentality of those who claim to be 
her adversaries, it is no arrogation of 
prophetic foresight to predict that the 
progress of the church in this coun- 
try must, in the future, be rapid be- 
yond all precedent, and that the age 
may not be far distant when this vast 
“Continent of Mary” shall, with one 
heart and under one name, obey the 
Holy Spouse of Mary’s Son. 

When such realities are around us 
and such possibilities before us, the 
study of those mental and moral 
changes in the individual by which 
all has been done that is done, and by 
which also all that shall be done must 
be accomplished, cannot be uninterest- 
ing or unprofitable. No religious sub- 
ject of so much practical importance 
to non-Catholics is, probably, so little 
understood among them; and of none 
have more false definitions been given 
or more inaccurate theories been en- 
tertained. Even Catholics themselves 
have generally failed in their attempts 
to realize the logical processes through 
which the Pretestant mind must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, find its way 
before it can receive Catholic truth 
with the clear, living faith of a Cath- 
olic heart. It is to correct these er- 
rors and to scatter these difficulties, 
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as well as to justify seeming incon- 
sistencies, and above all, to assist, if 
possible, the wavering minds of some 
who long for a light which they know 
not how or where to find, that we de- 
vote these pages to a discussion of 
those changes in the human goul 
which make up the actual conversion 
from Protestantism to the Catholic 
Church. 

The materials for this discussion 
are both abundant and satisfactory. 
The first of the four works upon our 
list is from the pen of Dr. Ives, who 
was for more than twenty years the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of the 
Diocese of North-Carolina, and one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the Hich 
church party in the United States. It 
is a concise and luminous rehearsal of 
the reasons which led him to abandon 
his exalted ecclesiastical station for that 
of a mere layman in the Catholic 
church, and presents a vivid picture of 
the “trials” and perplexities which 
extreme Tractarians must inevitably 
undergo, when the incompatibility of 
their position with their principles is 
once fully apprehended. The second 
is a voluminous and formal treatise on 
the rules of evidence as applicable to 
revelation, and on those fundamental 
axioms which underlie all legislation, 
human or divine. It is, obviously, 
what the title-page professes, the work 
of a legal mind which views the whole 
question of religion as open to, and 
able to abide the most thorough tests 
of reason and philosophy, and brings 
the great issues which it raises, in 
every case, to actual demonstration or 
denial. ‘lhe writer, now a Catholic, 
was formerly a member of the so-call- 
ed “ Disciples ;” a sect which lies up- 
on the outskirts of Christianity, and 
from which to Catholicity the path 
must have been almost as long and 
devious as that from infidelity itself. 
The author of the third is Dr. Brown- 
son, one of the most positive of modern 
men; whose range of doctrinal experi- 
ence has reached from Deism to an 
ultramontane Catholicism, and who, 
in every phase of his religious life, has 
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been a living power, dealing with real- 
ities, and stripping all imaginations 
and delusions from the realities with 
which he dealt. The last is Dr. New- 
man’s, than whom no one knows bet- 
ter, none can describe so well, that 
Via Dolorosa which all converts 
tread? To these, if we would, the 
works of Manning, Wilberforce, and 
others might be added, each a re- 
flection of the changes which the inner 
lives of their writers underwent in the 
great struggle after ultimate, unques- 
tionable truth; while, beyond even 
these, the inexhaustible volume of ex- 
perience remains ; a volume in which 
the dark things of these books find an 
infallible interpreter, and on whose 
hidden leaves the hand of God has 
written the same history of which 
these human pages are the reflection 
and the shade. 

It is not an unreasonable hope, 
that, out of such materials, we may be 
‘able to construct an accurate definition 
of that work of grace which, in the 
convert’s memory, has overshadowed 
and embraces all other gifts of God. 

Before proceeding, however, with 
our examination of that change, by 
which alone the word “ conversion” 
can be properly defined, it will be 
necessary to consider and refute those 
definitions of it which are false. Con- 
version is a transformation in itself so 
simple, yet involving so many and such 
vast collateral changes in the inner 
and exterior man—it is at once so 
definite in its own nature, and yet 
so widely and, in point of time, 
so intimately knit together with 
its antecedents and its conse- 
quences, that a clear view of it 
apart from these is almost impossi- 
ble, until, by a process of negation, it 
is separated from its surroundings, and 
stands out alone, defined as well by 
what it is not as‘by what it 7s. And 
this is, above all, important, when we 
desire to present this subject to the 
understandings of non-Catholics. The 
lines between their religious bodies are 
so faintly drawn, and depend so much 
upon the social and political circum- 
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stances by which the members of those 
bodies are controlled, that conversion 
from one denomination to another is 
not regarded as reaching to the very 
marrow of the spiritual being, or com- 
passing the salvation or destruction of 
the soul. Such changes are often 
matters of taste or policy or friend- 
ship ; sometimes of personal pride and 
pique, and sometimes, but more rarely, 
of actual principle ; though even this 
principle never rests upon higher 
ground than individual points of faith 
or systems of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. It thus seems almost impossible 
that, left to their own definitions of 
that to which we give the technical 
name “conversion,” persons ouiside 
the church could ever arrive at an ap- 
preciation of its extent and power. 
And this is especially true in this 
country, where the Catholic Church 
externally occupies the position of a 
sect among sects ; the most numerous, 
perhaps, certainly the most prosper- 
ous and aggressive of them ail, but in 
their view ranking as but one of many 
forms of Christianity, and but one of 
many branches of Cbrist’s earthly 
fold. No care that we can take can 
be superfluous, no precision we can 
use can be in vain when we attempt 
to define the position of the church 
on any question which interests our 
age, or to delineate the relations which 
she occupies to that great chaos of re- 
ligions in the midst of which she 
dwells. At the risk, therefore, of con- 
suming time unnecessarily for some, 
we feel it none the less our duty to 
leave upon the minds of oihers no 
doubt upon this subject which we can 
remove, and no obscurity around it 
which it is in our power to thrust 
away. 

(1.) First, then, the adoption of 
the articles of the Catholic faith into 
the individual’s creed is not conversion. 

The idea of conversion entertained 
by nine-tenths of Protestants is pre- 
cisely that which we have here denied. 
It has hardly ever been our lot to meet 
one, either in print or conversation, 
whose arguments and reasonings with 
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us did not presuppose this definition 
to be true. It is very natural, for the 
reasons before mentioned, that this 
should be so. From Unitarian to 
Methodist, from Methodist to Anglican, 
is but a journey from one set of doc- 
trines to another. The same grand 
underlying features of Christianity re- 
main. The organic existence is an 
accident arising from substantial doc- 
trinal affinity. And, judging by their 
own experience and observations, Prot- 
estants almost invariably conclude 
that we became converts to Catholicity 
as a logical result of our faith in 
individual Catholic doctrines ; and that 
a so-called Protestant, who holds any 
or all of these distinctive dogmas, is not 
a Protestant in reality, and has no 
right or title to the name. Of how 
much petty persecution this mistake 
has been the cause, and how many 
parishes and pastors it has kept in per- 
petual commotion during the past 
thirty years, hundreds of the unfortu- 
nate victims can remember. 

Yet no definition of conversion could 
be more totally erroneous. Belief in 
Catholic doctrines is often chronologi- 
cally precedent to a real conversion ; 
but it is not always so. It certainly 
operates as a powerful antagonist of 
prejudice, and determines the interest 
and sympathies of the believer toward 
the church. Candor, humility, and 
earnestness being equal, such a be- 
liever is far more likely to become a 
Catholic than another who does not 
believe. But, for all that, such faith 
does not result in conversion as its 
necessary, scarcely as its probable, 
consequence. We have,in our memc- 
ry, just now, a clergyman who has for 
years openly professed his firm belief 
in transubstantiation, purgatory, and 
other equally extreme Catholic arti- 
cles of faith, He goes into our 
churches, and adores the holy eucha- 
rist upon our altars. He venerates 
the Mother of our Lord, and suppli- 
cates God’s mercy on the faithful dead. 
In all these he is perfectly sincere, and 
of the truth of what he believes, and 
of the piety of what he does, he is as 
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well convinced as any Protestant can 
ever be. Still he is not a Catholic, and 
we are almost satisfied he never will] 
become one. Years have found him 
and left him as we find him now, and 
other years will probably work no 
change upon him in the nature of eon- 
version. Nearly the same may be 
said of Dr. Pusey. His symbolism 
in many, if not in most, particulars is 
Catholic. His tastes and sympathies 
are Catholic. Those who have been 
his nearest and dearest friends 
Catholics. If similarity of doctrine 
were all that constitutes conversion. 
the venerable father of Tractarianism 
would long ere this have found the 
rest we tremble now lest he should 
never find. But his life rolis away. 
and years and honors multiply upon 
his head; yet who can say that he is 
nearer than in the distant and more 
hopeful days, when his, now our, 
“ beloved” struggled and prayed with 
him for thelight of God? The reasons 
for this are perfectly apparent to us, 
and will be reached and dealt with by- 
and-bye. At present it suffices, by 
these statesments and illustrations, to 
have made it clear that belief in Catho- 
lic doctrine is not conversion to the 
Catholic Church. No, not if a man 
can tell over on his fingers, one by one, 
the definitions of the councils and the 
traditions of the fathers, and pro- 
nounce a credo over every one of them, 
is he necessarily a Catholic, nor must he 
have passed through that vital trans- 
formation without which there never 
has been and never can be a true ccn- 
version. 

(2.) Second: the adoption of our 
extreme ritualism in worship is not 
conversion. 

There is but one denomination of 
Protestants among whom this false 
definition is likely to obtain. That 
one is the Episcopal; and by large 
numbers of its members (if we may 
judge their opinions from their words), 
it is actually believed that a fondness 
for rites and ceremonies is evidence of 
Catholicity. Some years ago the 
church of the Holy Innocents, and the 
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Madison Street mission chapel of New 
York, and the church of St. James 
the Less, Philadelphia, were, by this 
class of persons, uniformly regarded 
and denounced as Romanizing; as 
the church of St. Albans in this city 
and some others are to-day. Candles 
and flowers upon the altar, crosses and 
paintings on the walls, the bowed head 
at the name of Jesus, the cassock-skirt- 
ed coat, and other innumerable mi- 
nutiz, are to these people indubitable 
evidence of Popery, and have often 
served, as they do now, for a sufficient 
cause of congregational disunion and 
parochial decline. It would seem 
foolish, in a discussion like the pres- 
ent, to notice an error so shallow and 
30 reasonless as this, were it not for 
the magnitude of its results, and were 
it not, also, that so many of these very 
ritualists themselves imagine that, in 
mimicking Catholic forms and cere- 
monies, they have secured in Angli- 
eanism all that the Catholic Church 
herself can give. 

But ritualism is not Catholicism: 
nor is Catholicism so vitally connected 
with ritualism that it may not exist 
in the entire fulness of its powers and 
graces independent of external mag- 
nificence and show. St. Antony in 
his desert, St. Simeon Stylites on his 
pillar, were as true Catholics as St. 
Ambrose in his basilica, or St. Leo on 
his throne. Even the public worship 
of the church, when stripped to its es- 
sentials, is almost devoid of any out- 
ward sign or sound that can prop- 
erly be characterized as ceremonial. 
And the same priest who stands to- 
day before the gorgeous altar of a 
metropolitan cathedral amid clouds of 
incense, will start to-morrow on a 
year’s missionary journey through the 
wilderness, with all the “pomp and 
circumstance of Romanism” contained 
within the narrow limits of his carpet- 
bag. Ritualism is a means used by 
the church to accomplish certain ends; 
and so used, because the example of 
the divinely instituted Jewish church, 
and her own ages of experience, have 
convinced her that by it those ends 
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can most surely be attained. But it 
is no more an essential element of her 
being than royal robes are of the be- 
ing of a king; and the weak carica- 
ture of her stately ceremonial, in 
which some Protestant experimental- 
ists indulge, converts them into Catho- 
lics as little as the tinsel crown and 
sceptre of the stage gives royal birth 
and power to the actor in a play. 

(3.) Third: union with the visible 
body of the Catholic Church is not 
conversion. 

This is the definition which most 
of those who are born Catholics would 
give. Unconscious, as they happily 
are, of the religious state of mind in 
which pure Protestantism rears its 
children, it is difficult for them to im- 
agine that a man can be, or can be- 
come, nominally Catholic for any other 
reason than the simple one that binds 
them to their faith; and this habitude 
of thought leads them inevitably to 
confound the outward consequence of 
an internal change with that internal 
change itself. 

They also are in error. External 
union with the church is the best pos- 
sible prima facte evidence of conver- 
sion, but it alone is not conversion. 
That men have came into the body of 
the Catholic Church from motives of 
business, or of politics, or of family 
sympathy there can be no doubt. But 
in these cases there was no real con- 
version. The deep, radical changes 
which so thoroughly unmake and then 
remake the spiritual man, never could 
have taken place in such souls as these. 
Their outward act was perfect, their 
visible communion with us was all we 
could demand; but in their inmost 
heart they were as much Protestants 
as ever; and, when they went, acted 
on the same principles as when they 
came. Such examples are not numer- 
ous, it is true ; but still they are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that “joining the 
church” is not conversion, and to deny 
the minor premise of those who argue 
the church’s incapacity to satisfy our 
nature from the fact that these have 
tried her’ and found her wanting. 
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When one man can be cited who, in 
his soul of souls, has undergone the 
work of grace which we now pass on 
to consider, and who, in calmness and 
in piety, and not in rashness or tn mor- 
tal sin, has voluntarily apostatized, 
and who, in life and in death, has ad- 
hered to his apostasy, and has died in 
the confident and humble hope of hea- 
ven; then, and not till then, can such 
an argument be worth our while to 
meet. 


The change we call “conversion,” 
thus residing neither in the transfer of 
ecclesiastical relations to the church, 
nor in the growth of ritualism into the 
external conduct, nor yet even in the 
adoption of Catholic doctrine as the 
individual’s creed, must have its sphere 
of action in regions deeper and more 
fundamental than we have yet explor- 
ed. The church of God looks with 
the eyes of God upon the souls of men. 
“ Give me thine heart,” is her, is his 
demand, confident that if this be given 
all else is also gained. The change 
she seeks in those whom God would 
make her children is a change, not of 
opinion, not of tastes, not of behavior, 
but of heart and will ; achange which 
reaches to the citadel of life, and 
thoroughly and permanently converts 
the man. With nothing less than this 
can she be satisfied. On nothing less 
than this can she securely build. | 

And this change is conversion. 

Protestantism, so far forth as it is a 
religious system, is based upon two 
principles, from which have been de- 
veloped all its influence and power, 
and to which may be traced the nu- 
merous and immeasurable evils where- 
of for many ages it has been a fruit- 
ful source. The first of these is: That 
the church, founded by our Lord, is 
an invisible church, to which every 
man who believes he is saved by 
Christ is by that sole belief united, 
whatever else his creed and religious 
observance may be. The second is: 
That every man, by his own reason 
working on the text of Scripture, is 
able to, and must determine for him- 
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self what his religious faith and moral 
code shall be. The inevitable conse- 
quence of the first principle is—that 
the doctrine and moral law of one man. 
so long as they embrace the Saviour- 
ship of Christ in any sense whatever, 
are matters in which his brother Chris- 
tian can have no concern. The ineyi- 
table consequence of the second is— 
that the self-eliminated creed and rule 
of observance of each Christian are as 
correct and reliable as those of any or 
even of all others,.and will be th 
only standard of his judgment at th: 
bar of God. 

This first principle and its logical 
deductions have resulted in simple 
religious individualism. “ Zhe com- 
munion of saints,” in that sense in 
which St. Paul describes it, as a Chris- 
tian society, whose members mutuall; 
depend upon each other, think th 
same things, believe the same things. 
speak the same things, preserving the 
unity of the Spirit as well as the bond 
of peace, has been rendered practi- 
cally impossible ; while for it has been 
substituted an ideal “ Ohristian union ” 
which consists either in the abnega- 
tion of all distinctive doctrines as mere 
human opinions, or in the toleration of 
them all as different methods of ex- 
pressing the same religious truth. And 
even this “union,” which might be pos- 
sible if pride and self-will were eradi- 
cated from the heart of man, has be 
come so far from a reality, that the 
very theories on which it is based 
have sected and bisected the original 
divisions of Protestant Christianity, 
until from five they have become five 
hundred, with every prospect of a 
similar multisection to the end of 
time. 

This principle has done more. It 
has entered the bodies of the sects 
themselves, and repelled member from 
member, minister from flock. It has 
destroyed, in the collective sect, all 
sense of responsibility for the faith and 
conduct of its members; and, in the 
members, all sense of responsibility 
for their personal belief and morals 
to the sect at large. It has overturn- 
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ed every tribunal established for the 
preservation of Christian discipline, 
and has abrogated “ church authority” 
as wholly incompatible with purity of 
conscience and religious freedom. It 
has reduced the conditions of admis- 
sion to ecclesiastical fellowship to “the 
minimum of Christianity,” and has 
abolished “terms of communion” and 
“ professions of faith” as utterly sub- 
versive of denominational integrity.* 
In this way it has made each man 
not only de jure, but de facto a spirit- 
ual autocrat, and has erected him into 
an isolated, independent religious body, 
depriving the sect of all real organic 
life, and degrading it from a church 
with head and members to a mere 
aggregation of discordant particles. 

The individual, being thus debarred 
of all external aid, is thrown upon his 
own resources for religious guidance. 
There is no living man upon the 
earth from whom he ean receive an 
authoritative enunciation of eternal 
truths. There is no set of men upon 
whose teachings he can rely as more 
perfect or more ultimately certain 
than his own. The common mouth of 
Christendom utters no voice that puts 
to rest the questions of his soul. All 
stand, like him, upon one level plain of 
human fallibility; a fallibility which 
no diffusion, however universal, can 
ever make infallible. All, whether 
singly or collectively interrogated, can 
answer his appeal for light only by 
giving their own human judgments in 
exchange for his. 

And hence arises the necessity for 
that second principle on which, as 
well as on the first, the foundations of 
Protestant Christianity were laid; a 
principle which recognizes the intrin- 
si¢ individualism that the first pro- 
duces, and perfects it by removing 
from man every hope but one. That 
one hope is the Bible; a dead and 
speechless book; a body whose spirit 
hides itself in the interminable laby- 
rinth of languages long since unspo- 


_* Vide New Englander for July, 1366, pages 477 to 
487 et seg, 
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ken; a star which gathers its reflected 
rays through paraphrases and transla- 
tions as chromatic as the intellects 
that framed them or the pens that 
wrote them down. 

“ The Bible, and the Bible only,” has 
been the banner-cry of Protestantism 
from the dawn of its existence. The 
first work of Luther, after his apos- 
tasy, was the publication of such parts 
of the New Testament as he consider- 
ed best suited to his purposes ; and the 
great aim of his successors, in all 
countries and in all ages, has been to 
flood the world with copies of the 
Scriptures, in such guise and such pro- 
portions as should soonest and most 
surely undermine the principles of 
church authority, and establish their 
version of the Bible as the sole ac- 
knowledged teacher of the truth of God. 
From the beginning, also, as a part 
of the same work, they have denied 
that God has furnished to mankind 
other interpreters of his revelation 
than the unaided intellect of man, and 
have declared the private judgment of 
the individual to be his all-sufficient 
and his only guide to the true meaning 
of the written law. It. will not, there- 
fore, nay, it cannot be disputed, that 
every man to whom the name of 
Protestant belongs, depends entirely 
for his knowledge of the truth which 
God commands him to believe, and of 
the laws which God commands him to 
obey, upon what he can learn, unled 
by note or comment, from that collec- 
tive translation of ancient books to 
which he gives the name “‘O Bup- 
Aos.” or * The Bible.” 

Now, were it certain that the Bible 
contained the entire canon of holy 
scripture, with every book and para- 
graph complete; were it certain that 
that Scripture was in every syllable 
the utterance of God; were it certain 
that no error in translation had modu- 
lated the clear voice which spoke 
from heaven; were it certain that no 
pride of self-opinion, no prejudice of 
early education, no ignorance of the 
true meaning and construction of the 
language, were able to distort the 
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spiritual vision; then might this prin- 
ciple, to some extent, subserve the 
purposes which Protestants allege it to 
fulfil. But, while no evidence, by 
them admissible, can determine beyond 
cavil the completeness of their canon, 
while divine inspiration remains a 
fact beyond the power of human testi- 
mony to establish; while that confu- 
sion of tongues which the centuries of 
barbarian incursion wrought has ren- 
dered more or less questionable all 
translations from ancient Greek or 
Hebrew to a modern dialect; while 
human pride and prejudice have lost 
none of their hold upon the heart of 
man; it is not in our nature to believe 
that God has left us to such a guid- 
ance as this principle asserts, and still 
holds us responsible for the truth of 
our opinions and the purity of our 
conduct at the peril of our eternal 
damnation. And thus each of tiese 
principles practically affirms and cor- 
roborates the other, and both unite to 
overthrow all definite revealed religion, 
and to prostrate at the feet of human 
reason the dicta of the everlasting 
G.d. 

The state of heart and will which 
these principles engender no length- 
ened paragranhs are needed to de- 
scribe. Previcus to the age of dis- 
cretion, the Protestant child, in spite 
of these principles, is compelled to 
recognize, in religion, an authority 
external to himself. His parents, his 
masters, his catechisms are, in his 
sight, equally with the Bible, the 
teachers of divine truth; and, by 
their aid and influence, he arrives at 
maturity with certain more or less 
distinctly formed notions of Christian 
doctrine, and with certain rules of life 
grained into his character by the long 
course of years. At this period he is 
emancipated, in theory, from all ex- 
ternal direction, and placed under the 
sole guidance of his reason and the 
Bible. That sacred book he opens. 
It has no voice to him of its own. Its 
pages offer to him the same words as 
to all men before him ; but those words 
contain no meaning independent of the 
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meaning that he gives them. It places 
before him the formal statement of al} 
doctrine ; but teaches him, as absolute. 
ly and infallibly true, no one specific 
dogma which, whether consistent with 
his present views or not, he must re- 
ceive. That which interprets, not that 
which is interpreted, is ever the real 
teacher; and, in his case, his private 
judgment, trained and biassed by the 
prejudices and conclusions of a life- 
time, utters the only voice and defines 
the only doctrine which it is possible 
for him to hear or to receive. The 
Scripture does not teach him new and 
otherwise undiscoverable truth. It 
rather confirms and expresses the 
truth, which is already accepted and 
declared. The oracle, whose. utter- 
ance is the indisputable law, speaks 
from the depths of his interior beinv. 
The Bible is a mere “phrase-book” 
in which it finds the words and svm 
bols fitted to convey its thought. The 
divine authority dwells in the man, no 
in the volume. He holds the sacred 
book before the mirror of his reason. 
The image it presents, however impet 
fect or deformed, becomes to him the 
truth of the Eternal Word. He casts 
the pure wheat of God between the 
millstones of his human judgments 
and his human loves. The grist they 
grind is all the bread he has whereon 
to feed his soul. It is not difficult to 
see that, by this process of investi: 
tion, every man must become the 
worshipper of a God who is as truly 
his own handiwork as is the brazen 
idol of the Hindoo or the living Bud- 
dha of Sha-Ssa. 

Some of the better class of Prot- 
estant minds have perceived this. A 
few of the most fearless have declared 
it, and received, in consequence, the 
name of “¢nfidels” from their less 
logical and less consistent brethren. 
“ Belief,” says Mr. Emerson, “con- 
sists in the acceptance of the affirmt- 
tions of the soul; unbelief, in their de- 
nial.” The English language might 
be exhausted and no better definition 
given of Protestant belief than this. 
When once the soul—that is, the rea- 
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son, the affections, and the will—when 
once ‘the sowl affirms; when once 
those affirmations are eapressed in 
Scripture phraseology, no Protestant 
can venture to pronounce them ulti- 
mately untrue without destroying the 
whole principle on which his own 
faith has been built. That many 
have done so is only evidence that 
the grace of God within them rebels 
against this degradation of a Gospel 
which the Eternal Son died in order 
to inaugurate, and which his church 
has battled earth and hell for fifty 
cenerations in order to preserve. 
~ The office which the heart and will 
perform in this religious work is sim- 
ply one of choice. The element of 
submission to divine authority is only 
so far exercised as consists in the ac- 
ceptance of Scripture phrases as the 
vehicle of individual conclusions. To 
no extent is the formal, detailed idea 
indebted for existence to other than 
the intellect, the affections, the will of 
the believer. He chooses his dogma 
or his precept according to the dic- 
tates of his reason; receiving this, 
denying that, on the sole ground of 
their consistency with preconceived 
ideas ; and, anon, discarding old faiths 
and adopting new as time and circum- 
stances operate upon his heart and 
mind. And it is nothing singular to 
see him wandering from Tractarianism 
down to Unitarianism—from Calvin- 
ism to Universalism—and back again, 
stopping perchance at Methodism or 
Congregationalism on the way; cling- 
ing to his Bible all the while, trium- 
phantly pointing to this paragraph as 
proving -that he is right at last, and as 
triumphantly declaring the reverse 
when a few steps forward have landed 
him upon the other side. All this 
and more—uniess, indeed, his inner 
life lays at the door of his professions 
the charge of conscious falsehood, and 
underneath his soul is bent the arm of 
an authority whose very existence his 
theory has totally denied. 

No truer definition, no better exam- 
ple of Aeresy than such a spectacle af- 
fords, has any age of Christianity pre- 
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sented. “ Aipeais” means “ choice.” 
The grand distinction between the 
heretic and the Christian resides in 
this: that the one chooses doctrine to 
suit himself, the other receives doc- 
trine on the authority of God. That 
Protestantism is choice—nay, that it 
logically compels choice to every indi- 
vidual in it, cannot admit a question. 
It is, therefore, heresy; not, perhaps, 
in the most odious sense of the word, 
but still in that strict etymological sig- 
nifieation which is the best clue to the 
appropriate application of the name. 
Like all other heretics, of whatever 
sect, the Protestant relies upon him- 
self. He is his own Bible-maker, his 
own doctrine-monger, his own law- 
giver. Faith and theology and moral 
law are only the result of his own 
private judgment and divine com- 
mand, moulded and digested into one 
confused and contradicting mass of 
good and evil. 

It is to his deliverance from this 
spiritual state that the nameconversion 
alone properly belongs. 

Catholicity, on the other hand, is 
also based upon two principles, which 
are the logical postulates of its exist- 
ence, and whose necessary develop- 
ments will account for the immeasur- 
able contrast which its severe and holy 
tranquillity presents to the seething 
and tumultuous incoherency around 
it. The first of these is this: that the 
truths with which alone revealed re- 
ligion deals, are in their nature above 
human reason, and though never con- 
tradicting it, cannot by it be estimated, 
comprehended, or discerned, but rest 
upon the sole veracity of a revealing 
God. ‘he second is: that God has 
chosen and appointed, as the medium 
of this unerring revelation, a visible, 
organized society, founded by Jesus 
Christ, presided over by the Holy 
Ghost, perpetuated through all ages 
by his own impregnable decree ; and 
that this society is the Catholic Church. 
The inevitable consequence of the 
first principle is: that revealed truth, 
as such, is ultimately and infallibly 
true, and whether or not consistent 
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with private judgment, prejudice, and 
present conviction, must be received 
and heartily believed. The inevitable 
consequence of the second that 
whatever the church teaches as re- 
vealed truth, is so revealed, is there- 
fore ultimately true, and must be rest- 
ed on implicitly as the infallible utter- 
ance of God. 

The result of this first principle has 
been that the wonderful, and often 
ludicrous, admixture of divine and 
human truth, which may be found in 
the religion of many Protestants, 
is utterly impossible to Catholics. 
With all the questions of natural re- 
ligion, as distinguished from revealed ; 
with all the theorems of science and 
of art; with the dark mysteries of 
nature and the still darker mysteries 
of man; nay, even with those inter- 
ences from divine truth which make 
up systems of theology, reason is com- 
petent todeal. It may pierce the glit- 
tering nebule of the Milky Way; it 
may fathom the recesses of the ocean 
and cleave the crystal bowels of the 
world; it may climb the dizzy heights 
of intellectual philosophy; it may 
conquer the vast problems of politi- 
cal and social happiness. But here 
its journey ends. When it stands 
beside that boundless sea which rolls 
between the finite and the infinite, it 
tinds no bark to bear it outward. Of 
all that lies beyond, its eye, its ear, its 
touch remains insensible. It can but 
sit down on the hither shore and wait 
tor light—the light of revelation.* 

Reason is limited from above. 

Revelation is limited from below. 
In the mysteries of God, in the su- 
pernatural, and in questions of faith, 
her voice is law: and where it zs law, 
it. is absolute, unconditional, indis- 
putable. Free as the thought of God 
is man’s thought everywhere but there. 
[here he must put his shoes from off 
1is feet and listen and obey. ‘The 
zround he treads is holy. The voice 
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* The able writer of this article certainly does not 
intend to deny the competence of reason to judge of 
the evidence of revelation, or to judge that any pro- 
position evidently contradictory to reason cannot be 
a revealed truth.—Ed. CaTHoLic WokLD, 
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he hears is that which spoke of old 
out of the burning bush. He cannot 
gainsay God. 

And thus it is that, practically, 
Catholics are so free in all matters 
except those pertaining to religion. 
The line is drawn so clearly and so 
definitely between what 7s and what 
ts not of faith, that not in one mind 
in ten thousand is there ever the 
slightest doubt as to what must be 
received and what may be disputed. 
The consolation given by this simple 
maxim: “Jf God has not revealed 
at, IT need not believe it: but if God 
has declared it, whether or not I un- 
derstand it, it is surely true”—when 
incorporated into the guiding 
principles of the heart, as in the cus 
of every true Catholic it entirely is, 
repays the soul for those dark hours 
of Protestant doubting and perplexi- 
ty, by contrast with which it 
alone be truly valued. 

The result of the 
principles has been the perfect unity 
of Catholics in doctrine and in morals. 
The voice of the church is the voi 
of God. She is a Living teacher. 
She does not hide her truths in 
guages whose meaning sages only can 
unfold. She speaks to every man in 
his own vernacular, and propose: [ 


once 


can 


second of these 


lan- 


him not only the Sormularies, but th 
exact ideas which make up the Chris- 
tian faith. She is not confined to cen 
eral statements, under whose 
phraseology notions the most opposite 
may be concealed. She 
all the infinite details which 
proposition of divine truth embraces, 
and prints it in the same unvarying 
form upon the souls of men. With 
the millions who are gone before 
she has thus labored. With the mil- 
lions who are yet alive she is thus 
laboring to-day. And all, in their 
submission to her teaching, have found 
that perfect concord of doctrine which 
the gospel promised to the faithful 
flock of Christ, and testify to the eter- 
nal wisdom of that God who placed his 
church upon the earth to set at naught 
the foolishness of man. 


vacue 


enters int 


every 
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In a religion such as this there can 
be no room for choice. To the church 
heresy is evermore a name of exe- 
eration and of horror. The heart and 
will of her disciples have but one ex- 
ercise, and that is submission. Un- 
conditionally, unquestioningly, unpro 
testingly. they bow before her voice 
and echo its decrees. Reason is qui- 
escent, Where it cannot comprehend, 
it passes by. Faith grasps the mys- 
tery and lays it on the heart to be its 
law for ever. The soul has but one 
inquiry for every dogma, for every 
precept: “ Teacher of God, what hast 
thou spoken?” ‘The teacher answers 
and the soul obeys. 

Such is Catholicity. It is the antith- 
esis of Protestantism. Whatever simi- 
larity may exist in certain of their 
doctrines, in their ultimate, essential 
natures they are simple opposites. 
The void between them is as vast as 
that through which the First-born of the 
morning fell; the dividing lines as sharp 
and as precipitate as the high cliffs 
which bound the tides of Acheron. 
That “via media,” along which the 
easy traveller may walk secure, re- 
joicing in the sunlight of both earth 
and heaven, is a fond, foolish dream. 
The church knows but two modes of 
existence in reference to herself, sub- 
mission and rebellion; and even rea- 
son teaches that her judgment, on this 
point, is unimpeachable. 

Through all that weary journey 
which lies between these nether 
worlds of spiritual being the convert’s 
feet must tread. When God’s grace 
finds him, he is a Protestant—perhaps 
so pure and logical as to be standing 
on the shores of rationalism and look- 
ing at his own soul as his source of 
light—perhaps so inconsistent and so 
self-deceived as to acknowledge an au- 
thority which his fundamental Protest- 
antism denies.” But whether from the 
external Saharas of Christian scep- 
ticism, or whether from beneath the 
shadow of the truth itself, the path he 
follows leads him to one goal, the goal 
of unconditional submission. Conver- 
sion may come to him through the 


‘obedience of faith. 
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successive adoption of Catholic dog- 
mas, through fondness for external 
rites and forms, through personal 
friendship and familiarity, through 
any of those myriad ways by which 
God leads the steps of his elect to- 
ward heaven; but, when it comes, it 
is the same change for each, for every 
one—the abnegation of all choice and 
self-affirmation, and the complete sub- 
jection of the heart and will to the 
Then, and then 
only, is the work ended and conversion 
made complete. What the church 
teaches is, from that hour, the faith 
of that Christian heart. What the 
church commands is the law of that 
Christian will. Doubt and hesitation 
and self-following are of the days gone 
by, and his devotion to the church, as 
God’s teacher, is only rivalled by his 
love for her as the home of God’s elect. 
The waters of the deluge roar and 
dash around his mighty ark of safety, 
and men and women, as they clamber 
up the rugged mountains of their own 
devices, laugh at him for his ignorance 
and folly ; but he abides in peace, when 
the dark waves have overtopped them 
and engulfed them, and will live to 
offer sacrifice on Ararat when the 
days of divine searching have passed 
by. 


The utter falsehood of those defini- 
tions of conversion which we have de- 
nied, becomes apparent from this |de- 
scription of what conversion is. There 
is no inherent impossibility that a pure 
Protestant, exercising to the fullest 
extent the right of private judgm¢nt, 
should arrive at doctrines identical 
with those which the church teaches, 
and should, as a result of this identity, 
accept even her formularies a3 exprps- 
sive of his faith. The mystery of the 
Trinity, than which no mystery is 
greater, is thus received by the ma- 
jority of Protestants; and there is 
nothing in the doctrines of Transub- 
stantiation, Purgatory, and the like, 
which is unreachable by the same pro- 
cess of scriptural investigation, un- 
aided by the conscious teachings of the 
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church. There can be no doubt that 
men have, by this method,approximat- 
ed closely to Catholic doctrine, who yet 
were wholly actuated by Protestant 
principles, and never dreamed of sub- 
mitting heart and will and reason to 
the dictation of any authority what- 
ever. 

These men apparently hang over 
the church, ready to drop like ripe 
fruit into her open bosom. Neverthe- 
less, whatever of her symbolism they 
may cherish, they cherish, net because 
it is hers, but because it is their own. 
It is not truth which she has taught 
them; they have discovered it them- 
selves. It brings them no nearer to 
her in heart. It does not subject their 
will to hers. On the contrary, it often 
in them an arrogance of her 
divine security, as if their similarity 
to her constituted them her equals in 
the authority of God. Such men are 
not with the church, whatever proxim- 
ity they seem to have. Their boast 
of Catholicity deceives many, and 
most frequently themselves, but can 
delude none who realize to what hu- 
mility her true children must descend, 
and how unquestioningly, when God 
speaks, man must hear. The prayers 
of the faithful are more needed for 
such souls than for any *others, that 
God would send them the disposition, 
as well as the Jight of faith. 

Of the various corollaries which 
might be drawn from this demonstra- 
tion of the real nature of conversion, 
there is but one which time and space 
allow us to notice. That one is this: 
That the whole question between 
Catholics and Protestants is one of 
fact and nt primarily of doctrine ; 
and can, like any other fact, be inves- 
tigated and proved by human evidence. 
On one side, it is asserted that faith 
and morals are of comparative indiffer- 
ence to salvation, and that no source 
of divine light exists on earth higher 
than that of scripture, interpreted 
and judged by reason. On the other 
side, it is claimed that whatever God 
has revealed must be received without 
question or contradiction, and that the 
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organized society known as the Cath- 
olic Church is the mouthpiece and 
medium of that revelation. This cov- 
ers the whole point in issue. If, as a 
matter of fact, the first assertion is 
correct, Protestants are secure in their 
acceptance or denial of any or of all 
articles of specific Christian doctriuc. 
If the second is true, the teachings ot 
the Catholic Church must be received 
implicitly. under peril of disobedience 
to God. The question of the truth of 
particular dogmas, or of the obligation 
of certain codes of law, is entirely 
foreign to this issue. If the church is 
right, transubstantiation, the immacu- 
late conception, the seven sacraments, 
are matters not to be discussed or 
proven, but to be believed. If she is 
wrong, they are simply of no conse- 
quence whatever. Any investigation 
which escapes this only real point in 
coutroversy will bein vain. Inquiry 
must begin here and end here, or else 
result in making men either bad Cath- 
olics or stronger Protestants than 
ever. 

This “ question of questions” is to 
be answered by logical demonstration 
based on certain facts. As a historical 
work, the Bible is a sufficient witness 
of the visible and audible facts which 
it records ; and the miracles of Christ 
therein related establish his personal 
divine commission and the entire re- 
liability of the declarations which 
made. As historical works also, thi 
writings of his immediate disciples 
are a sufficient witness of their under 
standing of his teachings, and of the 
actions which, in pirsuance of that 
understanding, they performed. If 
Christ stated that doctrines and pre- 
cepts ure not conditions of salvation, 
and placed in the hands of man the 
book known as the Bible, with the 
assurance that he could safely follow 
whatever interpretation thereof his 
human judgment might give, and if, as 
so directed, his disciples did not insist 
on specific creeds and laws, and did 
receive and circulate the Bible as the 
only organ of revealed truth, then 
that fact can be ascertained. If, on 
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the other hand, Christ revealed a cer- 
tain system of doctrine, and establish- 
ed certain laws of conduct; if he 
founded a church and conferred on her 
the authority to teach and the right to 
be obeyed; and if his followers re- 
cognized such an institution, and uni- 
formly submitted to its authority as 
divine, then this, as a fact, can, in its 
turn, be proved. 

To a fair, candid,and complete in- 
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vestigation of this question, in the 
light of history, the Catholic Church 
invites all Protestants throughout the 
world; confident that, by the good 
help of God’s grace, this simple exam- 
ination, properly conducted, would 
lead the many hundred jarring sects 
of Christendom into a Catholic unity 
of spirit and into the bond of a true 
gospel peace. 





From Once a Week. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


In broken notes of sound, 
The voice of distant bells 
Falls fitfully around, 
Borne o’er the rimy dells. 
Anon in wailing tones 
It breaks against the breeze, 
Or in sad accents moans 
Amidst the shivering trees. 
In fragments o’er the glades 
Ti falls, or floats aloft ; 
Then trumulously fades 
In echoes low and soft. 
But other, nearer chimes, 
In laughing octaves run, 
In memory of old times, 
And what the days have done. 
Then changing, clang and wail 
Up in their prison high, 
And sob and groan and rail 
At their captivity. 


Ringing :—flinging wild notes everywhere! 
Clanging :—hanging discord in the air! 

Chiming :—rhyming words from brazen throat! 
Pealing :—stealing o’er the meadows and the moat ! 
Dying :—sighing gently as a child! 

Floating :—gloating o’er their tumult wild! 
Swinging :—springing suddenly to life! 

Surging :—urging nature into strife ! 

Laughing :—quaffing the sweet and eager air! | 
Groaning :—moaning in a weird note of despair! 
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Yes, how they sigh, 
And seem to die: 
But like expiring ember, 
At slightest breath 
They leap from death, 
And wrestle with December ! 


Oh, ’tis strange 
How they change, 
In rhythmus and in measure, 
Now tolling sad, 
Now almost mad, 
With throbbing pulse of pleasure. 


But not long thus,—the ringers soon 
Wall catch the proper metre, 

Staccato first; then rippling tune 
Grows every moment sweeter. 


Away, away, the music flies, 
O’er mead and wold and river, 
Arpeggio movement shakes the skies, 
And makes the belfry quiver. 


Away, away, the cheerful sound 
Flies with its Christmas greeting, 
And laughs along the icy ground, 
Where snow-drops pale are peeping. 


The crocus, hearing chimes of mirth, 
Puts on her brightest yellow, 

What cares she for the frosty earth, 
When peals ring out so mellow ? 


The blackbird, in a love-lorn mood, 
Is pecking at red berries, 

But hark! those joy-bells make her food 
As sweet as summer cherries. 


In truth all nature hears the strains, 
With heart of honest gladness ; 
They ring surcease of human pains, 
And ring—a death to sadness. 


They ring of friendship, and the grasp 
Of hands in manly greeting ; 

They ring the softer tender clasp 
Of Love and Psyche meeting. 


They ring oblivion of the years 
Whose sunset was in sorrow; 

They drown in waves of sound, the fears 
That cloud the dawn to-morrow. 
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They ring the affluent table spread, 
They ring of that sweet maiden 

Who comes, with modest silent tread, 
With gifts for poor folk laden. 


They ring in tones more sweet than all 
Of hopes the Cross has given, 

And then their glad notes rise and fall, 
Like Christmas bells in Heaven, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HESTER GODFREY IN SEARCH OF 
FECTION. 


PER 


“Papa,” said Hester one morning, 
a3 she passed from the lawn into the 
library, and threw her arms round her 
father’s neck, “ papa, I am thoroughiy 
resolyed never to be married.” 

“Time enough, my darling, to 
think of that; but why this sudden re- 
solve ?” 

“Because married women are so 
unhappy. Adelaide and Annie were 
as merry as crickets when they were 
single, and Bow how serious and un- 
happy they appear.” 

“Seriousness is not unhappiness. 
Age makes one sedate.” 

“Nay, but I am sure they are mis- 
erable, and I tell you I will not marry ; 
so do not promise my hand to any 
one.” And she put a very iovely one 
into her father’s hand as she spoke. 

“JT will not, my dear Hetty ; but you 
may live to alter your mind.” 

“T shall not, and I will tell you why. 
I have considered this matter very 
closely, and I have discovered that a 
married woman is but a slave to a 
man. She must have no will of her 
own, no purse of her own, and though 
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she has all the trouble and anxiety 
with the children, they are his—not 
hers—as soon as they begin to rea- 
son. I love freedom, papa ; I will be 
no mere tool to any man. No art, no 
science, no refinement, no practical im- 
provement can flourish in slavery ; 
and the reason women have shown 
less aptitude for intellectual cultivation 
than men is, that they are mere slaves 
—d<domestic drudges, for the most part 
—with no higher interest than to pro- 
cure food and clothing.” 

“ Where did my Hester pick up 
Mary Wolstonecroft’s writings ?” 

“ Mary Wolstonecroft—who is she, 
papa?” 

“A lady who advocates woman’s 
rights, my love. I thought you had 
been reading her book.” 

“ There is no need if all she says is 
that which I feel, namely, that all wo- 
men are slaves. I learned this from 
simple observation. I wonder all wo- 
men do not feel it so.” 

“Women are supposed to live in 
their affections; and those whom we 
love we serve willingiy.” 

“ Yes, but you know that soon be- 
comes a mere supposition, even if it be 
not so at first. How snappish wives 
usually are! I notice it in the cot- 
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tagers, in the tradesfolks ; everywhere, 
where manners are not taught to en- 
able one to sham before company. 
And the husbands are surly, unman- 
ageable bears; there must be some- 
thing wrong in marriage to produce 
these effects so frequently.” 

“ And what remedy do you pro- 
pose?” asked Mr. Godfrey, greatly 
amazed. 

“ Nay, that I have not considered. 
T only know that something is wrong 
now, and that I will not marry ’till it 
is set right.” 

“Wait ‘till you fall in love, my 
dear.” 

“Fall in love, indeed! What a 
ridiculous thing to do! No, papa, I 
intend no fall; that is just why I will 
not marry. I might admire and re- 
spect a man as my equal: I might 
even venerate him as my superior, if 
he were my superior in mind; but 
bind myself to him as a slave I would 
not. No Grecian hero in all anti- 
quity could me with love 
enough to commit a moral suicide.” 

“The Grecian women claimed no 
equal rights,” said Mr. Godfrey. 

“No; I marked that well, papa. 
listory is a treafise on men—on their 
deeds, their daring, their wisdom, their 
improvement or retrogression. Now 
and then, as if by accident, a woman's 
deeds were recorded, but very rarely. 
Why this has been, I cannot divine. 
W oman ought, could, should, and must 
rebel. This is the age of freedom. 
Does freedom concern only half of the 
human race ?”’ 

“No; it concerned the horde of 
women who forced their way into the 
royal apartments at Versailles. My 
Hester should have headed the pro- 
cession 2?” 

“Now, papa, that is not fair. You 
know well I do not wish to counte- 
nance rude and vulgar proceedings. 
Only I do not see why woman should 
not cultivate her intellectual and mor- 
al powers, and march onward in the 
sareer of perfectibility as well as man.” 

“ What is that long word you used, 
Hester ?” 


inspire 
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“ Now, papa, how provoking you 
are! Have you not yourself taught 
me to cultivate every faculty to per- 
fection, as a duty? Have you not of. 
ten said that the world has yet to 
learn the results of an equipoised, 
many - sided development ? That 
hitherto too strong a bias has been 
given, and that a one-sided training 
has made a one-sided character ?” 

“T have said this, Hester, but wha 
is this to the purpose ?” 

“ Why, perfectibility must mean the 
tendency toward perfection produced 
by this equipoised, by this many-sided 
development ; and woman must be the 
chief operator in effecting this equi- 
poised development, because woman 
is the exclusive educator of the young 
of either sex; and it is when young, 
when very young, that the germs are 
laid of ideas which perish not.- Phys 
iologists say that though character is 
modified afterward, the form is, for the 
most part, given ere the seventh year 
has been attained.” ; 

“Tt may be so, but what of that?” 
asked the father. 

“Why, I think, then, that woman's 
especial vocation is to the study of 
this perfectibility : that is, how to pro- 
cure a due development — how to 
teach the race to aspire. It seems 
to me that, generally speaking, -the 
aims of the world are very grovelling 
and sensual. If we could once fire 
the race with the desire of reaching 
the utmost perfection of which their 
nature is capable, methinks a glorious 
work would be begun, and after ages 
might be brought almost to doubt ot 
the misery that now exists, their own 
position would be so different.” 

“It is a glorious project,” said the 
father turning to the animated girl, 
“but a difficult one; the world is 
large, and every one thinks his own 
ideas the right ones.” 

“T know it; but I know, too, that 
that thought must not check an in- 
spiration. Individuals have changed 
the face of nations before now. Had 
they suffered their enthusiasm to be 
cheeked by dwelling on how little one 
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person can do, nothing would ever 
have been done. An individual who 
feels an intense interest in any subject, 
and a full conviction that such a sub- 
ject is likely to benefit his co-patriots, 
is bound to carry forward his views to 
the utmost of his power.” 

“You may be right—nay, the prin- 
ciple is right ; but what can my little 
Hester do?” 

“She can study and think 
experimentalize and observe and 
have the benetit of her father’s ad- 
vice through all, if ouly he will give 
it her, if only he will put it out of his 
head that every girl is born to be mar- 
ried, and that a girl cannot think and 
act for herself, and cherish ideas of 
philanthropy and work for the public 
good.” 

“ Lyeurgus would not sanction this, 
my little Spartan girl.” 

“Perhaps not, papa; but times 
have altered. Legislators used to 
seek for a numerous population. Now, 
Dr. Malthus says the world is over- 
peopled.” 

“Why, Hester, I did not think these 
were subjects that you cared for at 
all.” 

“But I do care for them, papa— 
more, much more than you think; 
and what I ask of you is to forget 
that I am a girl, and let me think and 
study everything—political economy, 
social economy, natural philosophy, 
ethics, and esthetics. I want to know 
how each of these bears upon the condi- 
tion of the race, to see what man might 
be. I want to know why man is creat- 
ed—to what he tends.” 

“Man is created to enjoy life, my 
child.” 

“Then why are so many misera- 
ble? Why have we disease, plague, 
famine, war, and bloodshed ?” 

“These are partly the result of 
man’s ignorance.” 

“And yet man has existed nearly 
six thousand years, and every kind 
of experience and teaching has been 
his; and philosophers, sages, religion- 
ists, lawgivers have been trying to in- 
struct him, and he is ignorant still.” 


and 


“You forget, Hester, that every in- 
dividual that is born into the world is 
born ignorant and helpless; and yet 
every individual must realize instruc- 
tion ere ignorance can be banished. 
Where you have an educated peo- 
ple to work upon, you may propound 
improvements and be understood, and 
then you will find instruments who will 
co-operate with you ; but now look at 
the population. Occupied in daily toil, 
as the price of life, how can they com- 
prehend high theories, or study experi- 
mental philosophy. If they go into 
it at all, it must be to take upon trust 
a few ideas, and they are as likely to 
take the wrong ideas as the right ones, 
by that means.” 

“ And is there no remedy for this ? 
Is all this toil necessary? It seems to 
me as if a great deal of unnecessary 
work is always being performed. Spar- 
tan frugality would disapprove of much 
of modern luxury ; and is not half the 
toil for luxury merely ?” 

“Some of it is; but Spartan pride 
refused all toil, even for necessaries. 
The laborers of the present day do the 
work of the helots in Sparta. To 
work was beneath the dignity of a 
Spartan.” 

“And we have no helots in Eng- 
land now,” said Hester. 

“Would you wish to have?” asked 
Mr. Godfrey. 

“No! Why should one part of man- 
kind be sacrificed to the hap, iness of 
the other? I would have no men 
slaves, no women slaves. Let all be 
free and equal. If there is work to 
be done, let all do a portion, and let 
all have a portion of rest, or rather of 
leisure, for the improvement of the 
mentai faculties.” 

“No man will work, unless com- 
pelled, at hard, daily labor. Those 
who have property are not compelled. 
How will you compel them? For 
instance, my neighbor, the blacksmith, 
has a wife and six children to support. 
He works from twelve to fourteen 
hours daily. His wife keeps no ser- 
vant; she scrubs, washes, cooks, and 
attends to all herself. Now, you 
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and I, being people of leisure, should 
do half their work for them. Suppose 
you go and help the wite, and I go 
and help the blacksmith half of every 
day; they might then study perfec- 
tibility the other half.” 

Hester laughed. “We might do 
worse than that,” she said; “ but that 
would only be helping two individuals, 
whereas I wish to place society on a 
right principle. I no longer wonder 
at the French revolution. Had I to 
toil hard and to live hard, seeing all 
the while some few privileged beings 
do nothing at all but revel in luxury, 
[ should be a revolutionist too; only 
I should not know how to set the mat- 
ter right. One thing is clear from all 
history, luxury is an injury to the in- 
dividual who uses it, and all 
have been weakened when luxury has 
become common; therefore, father, I 
will make myself hardy, that I may 
not be corrupted in my own proper 
person.” 

And true to her resolution, Hester, 
regardless of public opinion, became 
simple in her habits. A hard bed, 
plain diet, an uncarpeted room, with 
singular plainness of dress, distinguish- 
ed this young aspirant after perfec- 
tibility. Her mother would willingly 
have seen her dress in a manner be- 
coming her station; but Hester “ did 
not choose to make herself a peg on 
which to hang dressmakers’ fancies. 
Clothes were for two purposes,” she 
said, “for warmth and decency; when 
these two objects were attained it was 
enough.” Her mother’s remonstrances 
availed nothing, and her father laugh- 
ed: the eccentricities of the spoiled 
child amused him, and daily he be- 
came more accustomed to gratify every 
wish that she expressed. 

Hester was in earnest. She found- 
ed schools, she formed societies in 
which adult Jaborers might receive in- 
struction in the evenings; she estab- 
lished libraries and promoted the scien- 
tific associations afterward more fully 
developed under the name of “ Me- 
chanics’ Institutes.” Hester visited 
the lowly that she might form an es- 
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timate of their real ,position, observe 
their improveabie points, and cultivate 
these latter to good purposes; but the 
intricacies thickened upon her. She 
heard complaints that the poor were 
improvident and wasteful. 

“ How can that be,” said she, “ when 
a man pays rent, and provides fuel, 
clothing, and food for himself, his wife, 
and four children, out of 
twelve shillings a week? How much 
does our mere board cost? twenty 
times that sum at least, and mamma is 
called economical. Oh! it must bea 
miserable life they lead on such a 
poor pittance as that! Papa, a man 
must have food; he gets it from the 
ground: he must have shelter ; a few 
trees chopped down will give him 
that: he must have clothes; these also 
he can grow: why not place men on 
land where they can get these, rather 
than let them half starve at home ?” 

“It is being done in our colonies; 
but an emigrant’s life, my Hester, 
would scarcely assist your perfectible 
theories. Every moment is employed 
in drudgery of some kind. A large 
proportion of the emigrants die of hard- 
ship.” 

Hester turned round impatiently, 
“ Eyer, ever an obstacle! Yet I 
not give up. There must be a way ol 
improving mankind, and I will find it 
yet." 

These discussions were frequently 
renewed, but with little better success. 
On one occasion Eugene was present, 
and he said with a smile, “ So you, too, 
are seeking the philosopher's stone, 
sister? I doubt you will not find it in 
exterior relationships or in material 
circumstance ; evil is in the world— 
evil toa larger amount than you have 
any conception of, and no exterior ar- 
rangement will suffice to banish it. 
Set man free, as you term it, from the 
restraint of overlabor, without awak- 
ening the interior impulse to realize a 
higher life, and the chances are that 
the ale-house or gin-shop will be his 
school.” 

“ But will not education effect this 
awakening ?” 
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« Education on a right basis would 
undoubtedly do much, but not educa- 
tion on a selfish basis ; not if the high- 
est aim is to improve in temporalities, 
not if virtue if proposed as the best 
\olicy to forward earthly views. This 
would be merely teaching a system 
of selfish calculation that would make 
man neither wiser nor better, and con- 
sequently not happier.” 

* And what other motive would you 
suggest, brother ?” 

Eugene glanced at his father and 
hesitated. After a moment’s pause, 
he said: “Some philosophers, and 
among them the divine Plato, have 
thought that within man dwelt an es- 
sence called a soul, and that its culture 
furnished motives superior to all others 
in enlightening man. There are other 
theories respecting the soul worth 
studying too, I think. That which has 
influenced Europe during eighteen 
hundred years has been the religion of 
Christ. Have you ever studied that, 
Hester ?” 

“No! I thought it was a supersti- 
tion akin to, though distinet from, the 
ancient pagan mythology.” 

“You will not find it so,” rejoined 
her brother, “ or rather you will find 
it the opposite. Paganism is the wor- 
ship of self, of sensuality, of self-ag- 
grandizement, and of physical power. 
Christianity is the worship of spiritu- 
ality; it triumphs over selfishness by 
divine love, and elevates the soul by 
the same influence above the paltry 
views emanating from an exclusive 
adhesion to man’s lower nature.” 

Mr. Godfrey’s lowering brow betok- 
ened a rising storm. Eugene made 
his escape, and Hester laid her hand 
on her father’s shoulder, and said coax- 
ingly, “Did you not say I might study 
every influence, papa, that has affected 
humanity? Why not study this of 
which Eugene speaks ?” 

“Hester, there is a serpent in the 
East which has the power of fixing 
his eye on the bird he marks for his 
prey, and his fascination is such that 
by merely continuing to gaze he draws 
his victim straight into his mouth.” 
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“ What of this, father ?” 

“Tt is so of superstition also; it 
strikes a chord in the human heart, 
which, once awakened, becomes rest- 
lessevermore. Let it but once attract 
your notice, it fascinates, monopolizes 
every faculty, and the strongest minds 
have fallen victims to its baneful power 
of concentrating the attention. Let it 
alone, my child.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DEATH-BED OF THE 
MOND. 
Tue illness of the Duke of Duri- 
mond became more and more serious. 
Adelaide’s friends offered to join her, 
but she said the duke’s mind required 
peculiar treatment, and that more com- 
pany in the house might annoy him. 
From the time of his leaving England 
the duke’s associates had observed a 
great alteration in his manners and 
habits. Whereas he was formerly 
the gayest of the gay, he now shun- 
ned society. Soon after his arrival at 
Vienna he had engaged an Italian 
servant of seemingly unusual educa- 
tion and seriousness, and him he ad- 
mitted into his confidence; to him he 
entrusted the direction of his private 
affairs. When he returned home, at 
those different intervals we have men 
tioned, this servant accompanied him, 
and was treated by the duke less as a 
humble dependent than as a valuable 
friend. The man held aloof from the 
other inmates,of the castle, and was 
waited on in his own apartment by the 
duke’s express order. Now, when the 
duke returned home, he was accom- 
panied not only by this Italian gentle- 
man or servant, whichever he might 
be, but by two other Italian valets, 
very serious for their state in life, who 
waited on the duke and on his friend 
to the exclusion of the English me- 
nials who had formerly access to the 
ducal apartments. 
The duke was a prisoner in his own 
room, rarely could he ever leave his 
bed. Adelaide came at stated intervals 
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to inquire after the state of his health, 
and in all formality took her seat at 
his side. Madame de Meglior often 
accompanied her, and to the surprise 
of both ladies a request was urgently 
preferred that Euphrasie might be in- 
duced to pay daily morning visits to 
the sick chamber, at a time when 
none were usually admitted. 

The duchess looked her astonish- 
ment, but the duke took her hand 
with more kindness and less of cere- 
mony than usual, and said : 

“ Nay, do not be surprised, your 
grace; I am a poor man, now about 
to appear before my Maker. I need 
all the assistance I can get, and I have 
faith in the prayers of Euphrasie. The 
hour named for her is the hour of 
prayer: if you will come also, believe 
me you will be welcome.” 

“ Prayer, what prayer ?” 

“The most solemn prayer that can 
be offered, that which accompanies 
the most holy sacrifice of the new law.” 

As the duke spoke, M. Martigni, 
the man of business we have spoken 
of, pulled aside a curtain which had 
been hung before an alcove opposite 
to which the duke’s bed had been plac- 
ed, and there a beautiful little marble 
altar, appropriately adorned, became 
visible. Adelaide gazed in mute sur- 
prise. 

“What am I to infer from 
your grace ?” 

“ That at the last hour, I, a misera- 
ble sinner, dare to hope pardon from 
an outraged God, because he sent his 
Son to die on the cross for me! O 
Adelaide! the gods of this world, as 
your father so justly calls them—the 
gods of this world, pride, lust, sensu- 
ality, love of power, and ambition, but 
rise to reproach us when we draw near 
to our end. Long, too long did I re- 
sist my sweet Ellen’s lessons! I felt, 
indeed, that something within me said 
we could not utterly die; but I was 
leading a life for self—I could not see 
the truth; but at last, late, too late I 
knew my duty. ‘Adelaide, fer two 
years past I have been reconciled to 
the Catholic church!” 
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“Tt is to attend Mass, then, I pre- 
sume, that your grace desires Euphra- 
sie’s company ?” said Adelaide. 

“Tt is,” replied the duke; “if any 
will accompany her, they will be wel. 
come.” 

But this the duchess took especial 
care to prevent. She whispered to 
Madame de Meglior, as they quitted 
the apartment: 

“ The malady has touched his brain ; 
say nothing of what has happened.” 

This was the cause of Adelaide’s 
reluctance to have more company in 
the house. On this account she de- 
clined alike the visits of the duke’s 
relatives and of her own. She wished 
the matter to be kept a profound se- 
cret from all ; and though she permit- 
ted Euphrasie to comply with the 
duke’s request, it was on the express 
condition of her keeping the fact un- 
known. But such precautions a 
these, though feasible for a time, are 
useless in the end. The duke’s dis- 
order was of a painful, lingering, au] 
variable nature. Sometimes he woull 
be confined to his room, and even to 
his bed for weeks together, the: 
would rally a little, go into the ad- 
joining sitting-room, and once or twice 
even took an airing in his carriage. 
No excuse could be framed, then, for 
excluding relations so rigorously. Mr. 
Godfrey became annoyed at the at- 
tempt, and at length, suspecting some 
latent motive, sent Eugene to the eas- 
tle to find out the secret, if there were 
one. 

Eugene, on his entrance, met and 
cognized Martigni, and by him was in- 
troduced into the duke’s apartment. 
before Adelaide knew he was in the 
house. He found the duke propped 
up by pillows and seated near the 
window. He greeted the young man 
cordially, though with a half reproach 
that he did not come before. 

“TI have been very ill, Eugene,” he 
said ; “sometimes I hardly thought to 
be alive till morning, and [ wished to 
say a few words to your father about 
my wife, but none of you came near 
me!” 
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Eugene looked, as he felt, surprised. 
«We were given to understand that a 
visit from us would not be agreeable 
to your grace,” he said; “and being 
hurt at the intimation, especially as the 
exclusion lasted so long, I came to-day 
to ascertain the cause.” 

“ T gave no such intimation, I wished 
for no such exclusion, rather the con- 
trary ; but perhaps Adelaide—I think 
I divine the cause; you must excuse 
your sister, Eugene. Perhaps she is 
more annoyed than she showed to me. 
To me she is ever polite, but doubtless 
she is annoyed ; perhaps it is natural 
that she should be so,” and the duke 
hesitated 

“Annoyed! At what, may it please 
your grace? You cannot think that 
‘annoyed’ is a term applicable to my 
sister's feeling at your illness ?” 

“No! no! not at my illness, no! But, 
Eugene, I have spent a long life of 
vanity before the world, and ere I die 
Ishould like the world to know what 
perhaps the duchess would fain con- 
ceal, that I repent of my iniquities, 
that I bow thankfully before the chas- 
tening hand that has laid me low, that 
I prize my sufferings as the greatest 
blessing, as a token that God has not 
forsaken me, though for so many 
years I forsook him. Eugene, I am a 
Catholic !” 

“ God be thanked !” involuntarily es- 
caped from the young man’s lips, as 
his hand was clasped in that of the 
duke, and tears started to his eyes. 
“ God be thanked !” 

The door opened and the duchess 
entered. At one glance she under- 
stood all, and that her surmises of Eu- 
gene had also been correct. 

“The duke is better to-day,” she 
coldly said. “We have had a long 
time of anxiety, but perhaps even yet 
he may rally and be himself again.” 

“T dare not flatter you, sister,” an- 
swered Eugene. “ His grace’s looks 
are not those of a convalescent.” 

“No! no!” said the duke. “ No 
health for me again. Suffering, per- 
haps, for a long time yet, but no 
health; but I know not why my ill- 


ness should induce your grace to lead 
so lonely a life as you have lately 
chosen. Let me beg of you to sur. 
round yourself with your family; Eu- 
gene says they wait but your bid- 
ding.” 

Adelaide colored. “I fear the dis- 
turbance will be too much for your 
grace’s repose.” 

“ Not at all, not at all; the house 1s 
large, many might be in it and I not 
hear a sound. I should be gratified 
by knowing that you had friends with 
you when I depart. Send for your 
friends, I beg of you. Eugene, per- 
haps you will write to Mr. Godfrey 
in my behalf, to inform him of my 
wishes ?” 

“T will, your grace.” 

And the family came; and still 
Adelaide tried to conceal from her 
father a secret which was already 
known to Eugene. She scarcely 
hoped to be able to do so long; but the 
annoyance to her was so excessive 
that she could not bring herself to 
speak of it, and she hoped others would 
decide, as she tried to decide in her own 
mind, that the duke’s intellect was af- 
fected. But then Eugene! he was 
smitten with the same mania! She 
felt sure of that, though no words had 
ever passed on the subject. 

“Mr. Godfrey,” said the duke, when 
at length there was an interview be 
tween the two—* Mr. Godfrey, tell me 
what you wish me to do more for your 
daughter. A handsome jointure is se- 
cured to her; the estates are entailed ; 
but tell me anything else I can do to 
promote her happiness, and it shall be 
done.” 

This was the spirit in which the in- 
valid conversed, and in which he exe- 
cuted all that was proposed to him for 
Adelaide. She had no cause of com- 
plaint, and his manifest care of her 
softened that haughty heart a little. 
Had he not been a Catholic she could 
have been grateful to him; but she 
was the more irritated at this fact, that 
now she dared not set up the plea of 
imbecility to account for it, for that 
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plea would have invalidated the new- 
ly drawn up documents in her favor ; 
all her hope consisted in concealment. 

Eugene was often with the duke, 
who at length ventured to speak to him 
on a subject which caused him great 
mental anguish. He had never been 
able to trace Ellen, nor to transmit to 
her any pecuniary aid. He suspected, 
indeed, that the Catholic bishop could 
have afforded him information, but he 
was inflexible in refusing to do so. A 
considerable sum of money had been 
set apart for Ellen’s use, and a fortune 
provided for the boy. “ Perhaps,” said 
the duke, “after my death the bishop 
might enable you, Eugene, to trace the 
mother and child, and induce them to 
accept the provision. Will you under- 
take the commission ?” 

“ Most willingly,” said Eugene. 

“When I am dead, let it be,” 
said the duke. “Ellen will take 
nothing from me living—when I am 
dead she will be more easily per- 
suaded. I know she must wish a 
high education for her son. She 
will not, I hope, refuse assistance for 
that. But even if she does, I have 
settled his money separately. that he 
may be sure of getting it. Tell Ellen, 
too, that I died a Catholic ; I know she 
has long prayed for this ; and tell her 
that I rejoice now that I have no child 
save hers, my only son. Let strangers 
take the estate that had so nearly 
wrecked my soul. O Eugene! none 
but Catholics can understand the ben- 
ediction pronounced by our Lord on 
poverty! The possession of power, 
of wealth, of glory, fan our egotistical 
feelings, and lead us more and more 
astray. I think I should not dare to 
trust myself with them again, had I 
still power to use them. And I thank 
God I have not the power, lest the 
temptation should again prove too 
strong for my virtue.” 

The duke lingered on for months, 
long months. How tediously did 
those months pass tothe Godfrey fam- 
ily—to the duchess in particular—to 
all, save Eugene. In the sick-cham- 
ber he passed most of his time. To 
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Adelaide’s joy, her father had not yet 
discovered the fatal secret. He was 
so busy, acting for the duke, transact- 
ing business, arranging tenantry, ete. ; 
and then he spent long hours in th: 
glorious pagan temple, the gods of 
which he had taken care to secure as 
Adelaide’s personal possession, and for 
the reception of which he was building 
a large hall at the jointure-house, that 
when the castle they now inhabited 
should pass to the heir-at-law, hi 
might be able to take possession of 
these trophies of art at once. 

Such was the friendship and deli 
cacy of the man of the world! Th 
summer passed, the winter came, and 
a wintry change came over the invalid. 
One evening he called his wife, hi 
friends, his domestics, every inmat 
of the house, into his presence, and, on 


by one, begged their forgiveness 
every uneasiness he had caused them, 
for every bad example he had set them, 
and begged of them to pray for him as 
for one who was about to appear be 
fore God, to give account of a mis 
spent life. To Adelaide, and to he: 
father, mother, and sister, this appeared 
like a well-acted scene; but the do- 
mestics, nay, even Madame de Meglio: 
retired in tears. 

Night. came. An oppression wa 
over the household. None eared to 
retire to rest, and yet none dared again 
approach the duke’s apartment. Mrs. 
Godfrey sat in Adelaide’s room that 
night, while Hester was with Madam« 
de Meglior. Euphrasie was missing, 
but, as usual, was forgotten. Ev 
Mr. Godfrey partook in some measure 
of the excitement. He had asked th 
physician that evening more anxiously 
than usual, how the patient was ; and 
though the response had been, “ Some- 
what better,” he, with the household, 
did not give it credence. 

He paced his chamber, lay down on 
a sofa, rose, and paced it again ; look- 
ed at his watch—one, two, three, fou 
o'clock ; how long the hours were that 
night! He opened his door, walked 
out, and paused at the door of his daugh- 
ter’s room. He heard speaking, gen- 
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tly he tapped, his wife opened the door 
to him; neither she nor the daughter 
had been in bed. 

« Any news?” whispered he. 

“No! All is quiet in the 
chamber.” 

“T will go and see,” he said. 

He passed through the whole ret- 
inue of domestics in the galleries. 
Not one had gone to bed, yet all were 
hushed ; not one had ventured to make 
inquiries at the sick-room door. 

Mr. Godfrey passed silently on, his 
foot-fall was scarcely heard. <A dull 
sound as of low continuous speaking 
came from the duke’s apartment. The 
door was not locked; he turned the 
handle gently and went in without rap- 
ping. What a scene met his view! 
Candles were lighted on the altar. Be- 
side it, rapt in prayer, knelt Euphrasie. 
The stranger, Martigni, robed in the 
sacred vestments, was in the act of 
placing the Holy of Holies upon the 
tongue of the dying man, whom Eu- 
gene was tenderly supporting in his 
arms. The sick man sank back on the 
pillow as the priest left him, and the 
prayers continued ; Mr. Godfrey paus- 
ed. A sensation of wondering anger 
stole over him, yet he waited for the 
benediction of the priest. Eugene was 
on his knees by the bedside. The cer- 
emony over, Mr. Godfrey approached 
him, shook him, and ina harsh whisper 
said : 

“ Boy, what mummery is this ?” 

Eugene rose. The sick man opened 
his eyes. A bright smile broke over 
his features. “No mummery,” he 
faintly said. 

Then again there was a pause, and 
a gasping for breath, and the eyes 
closed. They opened again: “ Jesus 
have merey; Mary help,” were the 
last words he uttered, and he died. 

It was no time for explanation. Mr. 
Godfrey retired. On leaving the cham- 
ber he became aware that imprudently 
the door he had left half open had par- 
tially revealed to the domestics, now 
assembled without the chamber, that 
something unusual was taking place 
within. To their questions, Mr. God- 
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frey replied: “ He is dead.” And in- 
stantly the chamber was filled with 
weeping mourners. Good, kind, and 
liberal had been the master they had 
lost, and he was much beloved. To 
their wonder they beheld the altar on 
which stood the unextinguished can- 
dies. Before it knelt the priest, chaunt- 
ing, in a very low voice, the office for 
the dead, which was responded to by 
the Italian valets kneeling beside the 
bed. Euphrasie had disappeared, but 
on the bed lay the corpse, one hand 
grasping the crucifix. They stood 
rooted to the spot at the strangeness 
of the scene. They had not yet satis- 
fied their wonder when the duchess 
entered. She cast one look on the bed ; 
then approaching the priest, said : 

“ You will please to quit this cham- 
ber as soon as convenient, and disen- 
cumber the room of these useless toys.” 

Eugene sprang to her side. “ Sis- 
ter,” said he, “ in the name of Heaven, 
do nothing rashly. Leave these things 
to me; to me give your orders; on 
my honor they shall be obeyed.” 

The duchess bethought herself one 
moment. “Clear the room of these, 
then,” she said, pointing to the won- 
dering domestics, 

Eugene obeyed. 

“ Now,” said the duchess, “ let there 
be an end of this foolery. In an hour 
I will send those hither whose duty it 
is to tend the dead. By that time let 
no vestige remain of this offensive for- 
eign trumpery ; and let these strangers 
quit the house.” 

The tone was too decided to be dis- 
puted; the commands were obeyed ; 
and so successfully did Mr. Godfrey 
assist his daughter in giving the lie to 
the reports that were spread through 
the neighborhood, that it came at last 
to be considered as an established fact 
that the whole scene of the death-bed 
was got up by a concerted plan of the 
Italian valets, who hoped in this way 
to convert their master at his dying 
hour, and the duke himself being in- 
sensible made no opposition! ‘Thus 
can the “great ones” of the earth oft 
condescend to lie, though they would 
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challenge a man to a duel who dared 
te question the nicety of their honor. 
For many days the duke lay in state 
in his ancestral hall; from far and 
near crowds came to gaze on the 
gorgeously fitted up apartment, hung 
with emblazoned hatchments, encircled 
round with all the trappings of woe. 
Eugene had quitted the house at the 
time of the duke’s decease, in company 
with the foreigners his sister had com- 
manded to depart. He reappeared 


on the day of the funeral, and request- , 


ed to speak with his mother. To his 
surprise he found her haggard and 
worn, and traces of excessive weeping 
were on her countenance. She greeted 
him kindly, made him sit down beside 
her, took his hand in hers and held it, 
but wept instead of speaking. Eugene 
was puzzled and alarmed, for all agi- 
tation was unusual with his mother. 
They were alone together, yet the si- 
lence was not broken. After awhile 
a servant came to say that the pro- 
cession was forming for the funeral, he 
supposing that Eugene came expressly 
to attend it. 

“ Shall I go, mother?” said Eugene, 
but his mother held him fast, and 
shook her head. 

“Tt would be better not,” she said ; 
“they might be bitter even on a day 
like this. No, Eugene, do not see 
your father yet. Go home, I will be 
there in a few days. We will talk 
matters over, and all will be right 
again. Your father and Hester will 
remain a short time with Adelaide. 
But you and I will go home. Do not 
stay here now, but meet me to-morrow 
at the post-house ten miles from this. 
I will be there at ten o'clock. I will 
stop the carriage for you to ride home 
with me.” 

Eugene wonderingly assented ; and 
as she seemed anxious to get him out 
of the house, he left as soon as the 
vast cortége had disappeared. 

Crowds of nobility, crowds of gen- 
try, crowds of tenantry accompanied 
the corpse as it was borne to the fami- 
ly vault. A collation was afterward 
spread for the guests ; they partook of 
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it, went home, and in less than a month 
were eager in paying court to a new 
duke, and the late one was to them as 
though he had never been. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MOTHER AND SON 


Ir was a strange and certainly not 
a very pleasant feeling to Eugene to 
find himself thus secretly, as it were, 
in his mother’s company. Her agita- 
tion, however, had subsided. During 
the journey she was even cheerful at 
times, and she made not the slightest 
allusion to the subject which had dis- 
turbed her. On their arrival at home 
she busied herself more than had ever 
been her wont in domestic and tenant 
ry affairs, and kept Eugene occupied 
inmany ways. There was, he fancied, 
a tenderness in her: intercourse with 
him that he had rarely observed be- 
fore, though she had ever been to him 
a most loving mother. 
passed, and then a letter came which 
made Mrs. Godfrey turn pale as she 
read it. Eugene, alarmed, rose and 
placed himself beside her. “Is any- 
thing the matter, dearest mother ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, no, yes! that is, they are 
coming home.” . 

“* And who are they who cause you 
this alarm ?” 

“ Your father and Hester.” 

“ My father! he has ever loved you 
dearly! Mother, my dear mother, do 
explain yourself !” 

The poor lady laid her head on 
Eugene’s shoulder, and wept. Eu- 
gene tried in vain to soothe her. At 
length he said, “ May I see the letter, 
mother ?” 

“No, no; you will know its con- 
tents but too soon: Now, Eugene, 
answer me: have I not loved you 
well? have I not been a good mother 
to you?” 

“The best of mothers,” said Eu- 
gene, caressingly. 
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“Then you love me somewhat— 
you would do something for me!” 

' “ Anything in my power, deav 
mother. I would lay down my life 
for you.” 

“Tt is not your life I want you to 
relinquish, foolish boy, but your fancies. 
Your father has taken most serious 
offence at your religious demonstra- 
tions, and swears he will disinherit 
you unless you recant. Unfortunate- 
ly, although some of the estate is en- 
tailed, much of it is not, and you will 
lose a princely fortune if you deny his 
wish.” 

“ What does he wish ?” 

“That you renounce in toto, all 
Catholic friends and all Catholic opin- 
ions.” 

Eugene made no reply. 

“Eugene, my only son, my best 
hope, my greatest joy, did it depend 
on me I would not shackle your free- 
dom of action; Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, or any other ¢sm, might be 
at your option. Your happiness is my 
desire, and whatever I might think of 
your creed, I would rot let it stand 
between me and my love for you. 
But it is not thus with your father. 
He will not suffer a Catholic in his 
house.” 

She paused; still Eugene replied 
not. She went on: “ Eugene, you 
would not be the cause of my death! 
I feel you would not!” and she threw 
her arms about him. “ Yet these 
divisions will surely kill me; I dare 
not tell you how I have suffered dur- 
ing the last few weeks.” 

“T have seen it, dear mother, and 
though I only partly guessed the cause, 
I deeply sympathize with your unhap- 
piness.” 

“Then you will remedy it ?” 

“T do not see how just yet. Thought 
must be free. I dare not bind myself 
to think at another's pleasure.” 

“But you need not declare your 
thoughts.” 

“ Nay, mother, I must be free: free 
to think, free to act according to the 
dictates of my conscience. I learned 
this necessity from yourself, dear 


mother; do not now belie your own 
teachings. You told me ever to seek 
the truth, and to act upon it when 
found. I will not bind myself to fol- 
low another course, were a kingdom 
to be the purchase of the compro- 
mise.” 

“Or your mother’s love, Eugene ?” 

“ My mother will but love me better 
for practising the lessons that she 
taught me. I know my mother’s 
principles, and I do not fear the loss 
of her love.” 

“Flatterer! but were it even so, 
your father is serious, Eugene. He 
will not see you again, unless you 
accede to his demand.” 

“When is he coming home ?” 

“On the day after to-morrow.” 

“'Then I depart to-morrow ; I will 
not encounter bim in his present hu- 
mor. Besides, I promised the late 
duke to execute a commission for him ; 
it is time I set about it.” 

“ And how will you live, rash boy ?” 

“ Will he not continue my allowance 
to me ?” 

“T do not know, at least I do not 
want the question mooted just now. 
To prevent the necessity of it, I had a 
deed drawn up the other day which 
will supply you with necessaries till 
you return to reason.” And Mrs. 
Godfrey took from her bureau a very 
business-like document, which proved 
to be a deed of gift of the principal 
part of the property settled upon her- 
self and her heirs. “Use this,” she 
said, “until right reason returns to 
you.” 

“ My mother !” 

“ No words now; I did it to relieve 
my own mind, for I must consent to 
your departure. We will hope for 
better times, for I see I cannot change 
you at present.” 

The property thus settled on our 
young hero was but a modest portion 
for one educated as Eugene had been ; 
yet to those numerous middle people 
who struggle daily with economy it 
would have seemed a fortune. 

Eugene departed with a gloom upon 
his feelings eertainly, yet not with 
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hopelessness. He proceeded at once 
to» call on the bishop, from whom he 
hoped to obtain tidings of Ellen; but 
the bishop was gone to Rome, and M. 
Bertolot with him, and they were not 
expected back till the spring. It was 
dull work spending that winter alone, 
for to return to Cambridge was not to 
be thought of. At last the spring ad- 
vanced, and the buoyancy of youth re- 
stored hope to his spirit; he resolved 
to take a pedestrian tour through 
Wales while waiting the bishop’s re- 
turn. Several months had passed 
since he left his home. His mother 
often wrote to him, but no invitation to 
return came with her letters. Young, 
and desirous of knowledge, his project- 
ed expedition would have been ac- 
ceptable to him but for this circum- 
stance of domestic estrangement. 
However, he wandered on, with what 


courage he might, and found himself 


already on foot, with knapsack on his 
back, pursuing his travels. The rage 
for making tours was not at that time 
what it has since become. The scenes 
were comparatively untrodden and 
undescribed, so that the pleasure and 
the charms of novelty at least were 
Eiugene’s. He wandered on for some 
days, delighted with the picturesque 
seenery, and gathering health and 
vigor from his primitive mode of 
travelling. 

One fine morning he rose partic- 
ularly early, and had gone some 
miles, when he began to feel the 
need of some refreshment He had 
negected to inquire where this could 
be obtained, and began to wonder 
where he was likely to obtain any 
breakfast. Feeling somewhat impa- 
tient at the length of the road, he 
climbed a high bank on the right 
hand side, to gain a view of the coun- 
try, and gladly perceived that immedi- 
ately below lay a scattered village. 
It was the first of May, and children 
were carrying garlands from house to 
house. ‘The morning was lovely, and 
every thing wore the aspect of happi- 
ness. Our traveller sprang down the 
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bank, and made his way over fences 
into the village. He stopped at the 
first cottage he came to; it was the 
picture of neatness ; the honey-suckle 
and sweet-brier climbed over the 
porch, and the little garden-plot in 
front was the very embodiment of 
beauty. All the early flowers were 
grouped in beds, most elegantly ar- 
ranged. A dark-eyed boy stood in 
the porch, watching the garlands 
which the children were displaying. 
He caught sight of Eugene standing 
at the gate, and came forward. His 
open-heartedness was painted on his 
countenance. 

“Can I serve you, sir ?” said the boy. 
“ You appear to be a stranger here.” 

“T am a stranger,” replied Eugene, 
“that is, 1 am a traveller. Can you 
tell me where I may find rest anda 
breakfast ?” 

The boy opened the gate, and con- 
ducted Eugene into the porch. He 
then went to call his mother. 

A middle-aged woman of superior 
manners came forward, and bade him 
welcome: 

“ You will find no inn, sir, nearer 
this than a mile or two; pray walk in 
and partake of such fare as our cottage 
affords.” 

Good tea, eggs, bread and butter 
were produced, and Eugene did them 
ample justice; but during the meal 
and after it was over, he could not 
help being struck with the air of both 
mother and son, and the appearance 
of the place altogether. The walls 
were only whitewashed, and the floor 
uncarpeted, but on the said walls hung 
paintings of a high order, and in a 
small recess stood a beautiful marble 
statuette of our Blessed Lady. ‘The 
features of the boy, too, seemed those 
of a face familiar to him. A thought 
glanced through his mind as he gazed 
on the finely formed face. “ Thank 
you warmly for your hospitality, young 
sir,” said he, taking the boy’s hand, 
and drawing him nearer to him. “ Now, 
please tu tell me by what name I am 
to remember you ?” 
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“My name is Henry Daubrey,” 
said the boy. 

“ Daubrey,” thought Eugene ; “can 
that be her maiden name? I almost 
forget. Ellwood was the name he 
gave her.” He hesitated ; then, turn- 
ing to the lady, remarked, in a some- 
what embarrassed manner: “ Judging 
by these paintings, madam, I should 
imagine you, like myself, are almost 
a stranger here. These are no country 
daubs.” 

“Mamma did these herself,” ex- 
claimed the boy. The lady signed to 
the boy to be silent. “She had not 
lived there always ;” she said. 

“Pardon my impertinence, mad- 
am,” said Eugene, “but this young 
lad’s features so strikingly resemble 
those of a friend I have lately lost, 
that I can but faney he must be in 
some way related to him.” 

“ What was your friend’s name ?” 

“The Duke of Durimond.” 

The lady turned alarmingly pale, as 
she faltered forth,“ And is the Duke 
of Durimond dead ?” 

“He died in my arms, about four 
months ago.” 

There was a long pause, which no 
one seemed inclined to break. At 
length Eugene resumed : “ The duke’s 
life, latterly, puzzled many. He 
married, left his wife suddenly, went 
abroad, fell ill, for upward of two 
years suffered greatly, even tortures 
occasionally, which tortures he en- 
dured with the patience of a martyr, 
being even thankful for his sufferings. 
He died in the sentiments of the most 
perfect contrition, immediately after 
receiving the Holy Viaticum.” 

“The Viaticum! Was the duke a 
Catholic ?” 

“ He became so latterly, though this 
is not made public ; the family careful - 
ly conceal it.” 

A look of thanksgiving, with clasp- 
ed hands, upraised, as it were, involun- 
tarily, confirmed Eugene’s presenti- 
ment. After awhile he continued: 
“When the duke was on his death- 
bed, he charged me to seek out a lady, 
for whom he entertained a high es- 
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teem. I have a letter for her in my 
knapsack. I will show it to you.” 

The letter produced was directed, 
“ To Ellen, from Colonel Ellwood on 
his death-bed.”. The lady’s hand 
closed on the lines. Eugene made no 
resistance. The lady retired to an 
inner apartment. The boy followed 
her. An hour elapsed; stifled sobs 
were heard, but the lady came not 
back. At length the boy returned 
with an open note. It contained these 
words : 

“ You have guessed rightly : return 
in a few days; I cannot see you now. 
When you return, ask for 

“EvLiLen DAvusBRey.” 

“TI will return on this day week, 
tell your mother so!” was the verbal 
message Eugene delivered to the boy. 

“T will,” said the boy; and Eugene 
departed. 

Ellen’s account of herself when 
Eugene did return, was, that she had 
made a very comfortable subsistence 
by the sale of her paintings, which she 
had disposed of to a London dealer, 
to whom she was introduced by the 
Comte de Villeneuve, who had watch- 
ed over her interests with a zeal truly 
raternal. She and her boy had dwelt 
together in seclusion, he giving her 
what help he could in the garden and 
in her domestic affairs, she, in re- 
turn, instructing him to the best of her 
power. 

“ He loves learning, Mr. Eugene,” 
she said, “ and will soon be beyond my 
teaching ; besides, he wishes to become 
a priest, but how to get him the nec- 
essary instruction in this must preju- 
diced ceuntry is a real enigma.” 

“The Abbé Martigni, who was the 
duke’s private chaplain, and who is 
cognizant of all the facts connected 
with his position, would,I doubt not, 
take charge of his education, if you 
were willing,” replied Eugene; “but 
how would you be able to bear the 
separation necessary in that case ?” 

“I should fix my abode near, and 
find some occupation for myself,” said 
the mother. “God forbid my selfish 
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affection should stand between my 
child and his vocation.” 

Ellen might have said that her oc- 
cupation was already found, fo. wher- 
ever there was an act of kindness to 
do, there Ellen found work. Had she 
admitted Eugene to the inner room of 
her own cottage, he might have found 
an old paralytic woman, who, deserted 
by all her friends, was taken care of 
by this good Samaritan and tended 
with the affection of a daughter. The 
duke’s legacy to her was now employ- 
ed entirely in acts of mercy and of- 
charity, offered up for the repose of 
his soul. Not one penny was ap- 
propriated to her own use, for she 
still lived on the product of her pencil. 
On the return of the bishop the Abbé 
Martigni was appointed to a mission, 
and Henry Daubrey resided with him 
as his pupil, preparatory to his being 
sent to the seminary, aiding his tutor 
in that semi-concealed fulfilment of 
his high duties which was then the 
characteristic mode of English Catho- 
licity, induced by English semi-tolera- 
tion of Catholic religious rites. The 
mother lived close by, and it was not 
long ere her house was known as a 
house of-mercy, a refuge for the poor, 
a hospital for the sick,a haven of 
spiritual consolation to any who need- 
ed the kind offices practised beneath 
its roof. Penitents, lovingly attracted 
by ,her angelic sweetness, often came, 
as it were, by stealth to inquire of her 
the way to God, and by her were led 
back into the fold whence they had 
strayed while inquirers, touched by 
her life of self-denial, found the preju- 
dices in which they had been brought 
up melt away, and many were led to 
embrace the saving truths which bind 
the children of the church together in 
the one fold of Christ, at the feet of 
one Lord, who gave us one faith, one 
baptism. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE AND LIBERTY 
OF ACTION. 


Wauen Eugene had fulfilled the 
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commission of the late duke, and had 
made the arrangement for Henry 
Daubrey with the Abbé Martigni, 
spoken of in the last chapter, he be- 
thought him of his own position 
Whither should he bend his own 
steps? As long as he had been busied 
in Ellen’s affairs, the excitement had 
in some measure kept him up, and 
prevented his realizing what it is to be 
homeless, to have relatives who wish 
your absence, loved ones to whom 
your presence causes annoyance, posi- 
tive annoyance. To be alone in this 
wide world of sin, without the sanction 
of family ties ; to be disowned. voted 
an encumbrance, or, worse, an absolute 
incubus, crushing vitality and joyous- 
ness in the home circle! what a feel- 
ing it produces! It requires a strong 
courage, a courage that is the child 
of faith, that is sustained by grace, 
to enable one to bear it bravely, 
working hard the while. Eugene did 
bear it bravely, though he felt it most 
acutely. He determined to seek M. 
Bertolot, to take counsel respecting 
the future. His way lay past his sis- 
ter Adelaide’s present residence. The 
duchess was now settled in the jointure- 
house. Decidedly, had Eugene thought 
she was alone, or with those who to 
him were strangers, he would have 
passed quietly on his way; but 
Euphrasie, did not Euphrasie live 
with the duchess? At least he sup- 
posed so; and though with an effort, 
he conquered his reluctance and an- 
nounced himself at his sister’s man- 
sion. 

The duchess received him coldly, 
almost haughtily. Still the young 
man waited, in the hope of seeing her 
for whom the visit was intended. A 
long two hours passed in painful and 
constrained conversation. Still neither 
Madame de Meglior nor her daughter 
appeared. 

Eugene rose to take his leave ; then, 
as if by a sudden impulse, exclaimed: 
“But, my aunt, Adelaide, and Mad- 
emoiselle de Meglior, I must not go 
without paying my respects to them. 
Will you not let one of your people 
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tell them that Iam here and wish to 
see them ?” 

“Neither the countess nor Made- 
moiselle Euphrasie are with me,” re- 
plied the duchess. 

“No! where are they, then? at 
Estcourt Hall ?” 

“J think not; they left me at Duri- 
mond Castle, before I came here at 
all. They went to Annie then; where 
they are now I do not know.” 

“ Have they, then, left Annie?” 

“Yes! Sir Philip took some excep- 
tions to Euphrasie’s Jesuitical princi- 
ples, and the ladies disappeared one 
day.” 

“Disappeared! where did they go 
to?” 

“No one knows; truth to say, 
brother, this is a very disagreeable 
subject; these quarrels about religion 
are terrible, and have brought much 
unhappiness to all of us ; the less we 
say about it the better.” 

“ But my aunt and Euphrasie ?” 

“T have already told you I do not 
know anything about them, and I must 
add, I do not wish to know,” 

“ Sister !” 

But Adelaide replied no more. Her 
stateliness and dignity, if they did 
not awe Eugene, repelled him. He 
left the house in disgust. 

His next visit was to his sister 
Annie ; but it would be more in order 
were we to relate the occurrences 
which had taken place with regard to 
Euphrasie and her mother since the 
duke’s death. Immediately after that 
event, the two ladies experienced a 
great change of demeanor toward 
themselves in the persons of all by 
whom they were surrounded; even 
the menials caught the infection, and 
behaved with supercilious insolence 
toward the abetter of popery and the 
female Jesuit, as they termed the emi- 
grant ladies. Madame de Meglior, 
mindful of Annie’s former invitation, 
wrote to express her willingness to ac- 
cept it now. if Annie still desired their 
company. The answer was most fa- 
vorable, and within a week of the duke’s 
funeral Madame and Euphrasie had 


quitted his haughty and to them now 
unfriendly widow.” 

They had not been long at their 
new abode ere another source of un- 
easiness arose. Alfred Brookbank 
had always vehemently disliked Eu- 
phrasie, and observing the real pleas- 
ure that her company afforded the 
now too often desolate Lady Conway, 
he resolved to do his utmost to destroy 
that pleasure. The reason of the 
ladies’ departure from the protection 
of the duchess was not indeed guess- 
ed ; so secret had all transactions con- 
nected with the late duke’s death been 
kept, the very word Catholic was sup- 
pressed where possible; it was not 
supposed, nor to be supposed, that 
they had been driven from so lofty a 
mansion. Still, Alfred Brookbank 
knew the religion of Euphrasie, and 
he deemed he could so use that know- 
ledge as to spite Annie. 

Sir Philip had at first been pleased 


_with the new-comers : their history in- 


terested him, and native good feeling 
prompted him to show them kindness 
and hospitality as his wife's relatives ; 
but Alfred soon worked on his horror 
of popery. Of all things, the worthy 
baronet detested a Catholic the most, 
and Euphrasie was, suggested the 
lawyer, a Jesuit in petticoats ; an in- 
sinuating adventuress, one who would 
risk the downfall of a‘noble house to 
make a convert, even of a cook-maid. 

Annie found great relief in the so- 
ciety of her guests. She sympathized 
with her aunt, and entertained her fond- 
ly ; Euphrasie she had always liked, 
despite her taciturnity. She would 
gladly have induced them to prolong 
their visit to an indefinite period, and 
was greatly disappointed when she 
first became aware of Sir Philip’s 
revulsion of feeling in their regard. 
This revulsion, indeed, soon mastered 
him so completely that he could 
scarcely bring himself to be civil to 
them in his outward demeanor. 

Annie remonstrated that as her rela- 
tives, and as the relatives of the God- 
frey family, they were at least entitled 
to respect. 
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“ A respect that will place them at 
liberty to proselytize all the parish ? 
No, no, my lady; private feeling 
must be sacrificed to public duty ;” 
and the baronet drew himself up in a 
very Brutus-like fashion. 

“But my aunt is not a Catholic 
that I am aware of,” pleaded Annie ; 
“and as for Euphrasie, she scarcely 
speaks, so how can she convert any 
one ?” 

“*’Twere hard to tell, yet we know 
these silent people are the very ones 
to be dreaded. One thing I am de- 
termined on, she shall not remain 
here.” 

“ But how can we turn them out of 
the house ?” 

“That is your business, my lady ; 
you invited them, now get rid of 
them.” 

The speech was a cruel one, for al- 
though Sir Philip did not know they 
had already been ejected from the 
other part of the family, he knew that 
Mr. Godfrey and Hester were so taken 
up just now in establishing the duch- 
ess in her jointure-house and in re- 
moving thither the divinities of the far- 
famed pagan temple, that they could 
think of nothing else. Mrs. Godfrey 
was at home, but was said to be in del. 
icate health, and Eugene was absent} 
none seemed to know where or why. 
A moment’s reflection might have told 
Sir Philip that just then the unfortu- 
nate emigrant ladies had no home save 
the one in which they now found them- 
selves ; but he consulted only his own 
dogged temper, and tormented his wife 
at every private interview to get rid 
of them. 

But Annie knew not how, and her 
obstinacy in not complying with his 
commands enraged him; Sir Philip 
had a high idea of his marital authori- 
ty, though he knew not whence he de- 
rived it, nor, indeed, how to enforce it. 
In this latter particular, however, he 
sought counsel from his friend Brook- 
bank, as he termed his lawyer, and 
this latter was not slow in using 
every advantage he could obtain over 
Annie. 
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“ Prudence and patience, Sir Philip, 
will accomplish all things,” said the 
lawyer ; “it would be unwise, as you 
perceive, to incur the edium of turn- 
ing those ladies out of doors, until the 
grounds of complaint become ostensi- 
ble; wait awhile, they will become so. 
From my knowledge of the amiable 
character of the lady, your wife, Sir 
Philip, I should be perfectly surprised 
at this resistance to your legitimate 
authority, did I not fear that my lady 
herself is somewhat infected with the 
opinions of the young French refugee. 
You, Sir Philip, are well aware, at- 
tachment to that baneful creed over- 
comes every other sense of duty.” 

“My lady Conway a Catholic!” 
ejaculated the now bewildered Sir 
Philip. 

“Nay, I say not that—I think not 
that; only a favorer of her cousin’s 
views. No open profession of Catho- 
licity, only a secret inclination there- 
unto.” 

“ They shall be separated this very 
day,” thundered the baronet. 

“ Pardon me, Sir Philip; I have the 
utmost confidence in your judgment; 
your just antipathy to popish super- 
stition fortifies my own. But if you 
will allow me one word whieh appears 
to differ, but in fact agrees with your 
opinion ; may I be permitted to say, 
that it would be hardly prudent just 
now to give any air of martyrdom to 
this business) Weak women are 
flattered thereby. Your object is, of 
course, to detach Lady Conway from 
every Catholic idea. Your strong good 
sense and powers of reasoning will 
effect this, provided that you do not 
rouse the strong obstinacy of female 
nature. Wait till the visit ends ina 
natural manner, and then take meas- 
ures to restore your lady wife to her 
senses.” 

Alfred knew well that in giving this 
advice he ran no risk of seeing it act- 
ed upon. The character of the man 
he addressed was too ungovernable for 
that; he had but roused into fiercer 
play the half-dormant passion, the half- 
latent suspicion. Sir Philip appearcd 
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to acquiesce, but, as Alfred intended, 
all his faculties were now aroused to 
put an unfavorable construction on his 
wife’s actions. Histone became more 
churlish, and even more authoritative 
than was its wont. Politeness and 
forbearance were at an end. To his 
two guests he scarcely behaved with 
decency. 

Annie was too deeply hurt to feel all 
the indignation that this course would 
naturally have led her to manifest. 
She used all her endeavors to shield 
from actual insult the bereaved emi- 
grants, and to compensate by her own 
assiduous attentions for the rudeness 
of her husband. She even mastered 
herself so as calmly to remonstrate 
with him on the subject. “ Sir Philip,” 
said she, “ have you considered that 
the revolution of France cannot, from 
the very nature of things, be perma- 
nent; that these ladies are of the haute 
noblesse, and one day their estates 
will be restored to them ?” 

“T think not; nay, I hope not,” 
said Sir Philip. “As the French peo- 
ple have had the good sense to ban- 
ish priests, I hope they will also have 
wisdom enough to keep all Jesuits, 
male and female, at a distance. Your 
cousin is a female Jesuist, depend upon 
it It would not surprise me to dis- 
cover that she is in actual correspond- 
ence with the Pope, or connected 
with a second Guy Fawkes for the 
blowing up of this household. Get 
Tid of her, my lady.” 

“But how? Just now they can go 
neither to Estcourt Hall nor to Ade- 
laide. Where am I to send them to?” 

In a towering passion, and in a 
thundering voice, the baronet replied : 
“I don’t care a d n where they go 
to; but I can’t bear the sight of them 
here.” 

Annie’s heart sank. The window 
was open, and as lier husband spoke 
she became aware that the ladies in 
question were seated in an alcove 
hear, partially screened from view by 
the green boughs of the shrubs that 
surrounded it. They must have heard 
the conversation, At this moment 
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they rose, passed the window, bowing 
as they passed to Annie. There was 
something of melancholy compassion 
in that salute; at least Annie thought 
so. She longed to run after them, to 
throw herself into her aunt’s arms, 
and weep out the bitterness of her 
soul; but her husband’s eye was upon 
her, and he was watching her emotions 
with no friendly feelings. She turned 
back into the library with him and en- 
deavored to master her oppression. 
The time passed drearily away as she 
awaited their return from their walk ; 
but in vain she waited, they came not ; 
one hour, two hours, three hours; 
dinner was served and they came not. 
The meal was taken silently ; each 
one was too much absorbed in thought 
to speak. A long evening was gone 
through, and at length when Sir Philip 
went out to speak to his farm bailiff, 
Annie wandered in sadness on to 
the lawn. It was a fitful night, the 
clouds were chasing each other 
through the atmosphere, here and 
there revealing a star, now and then 
disclosing the moon. A feeling of 
desolation came over her, her grief 
was too great for tears ; but when she 
approached the deep haw-haw that 
bounded the garden to the south, she 
felt as if she could willingly lie down 
therein and die. “Was the water 
there deep enough to destroy life? 
What is life? Is it something we 
hold in common with cows, horses, 
dogs? That is easily destroyed! Is 
man only an animal? If so, I at 
least had better die, for what happi- 
ness can I expect with such a mate as 
I have? But animal life cannot be 
all! What is it makes us so sure 
of this? O Euphrasie! where are 
you? You could answer this; why 
are you so happy, why am I so wretch- 
ed? If it is not poverty that makes 
unhappiness, what does make it? 
What has Euphrasie more than I 
have? She is a wanderer, homeless, 
penniless, yet I feel satisfied she is to 
be envied even now.” 

Strange that in her vexation and 
utter mortification, Annie felt no in- 
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tense anxiety respecting the fate of 
her guests. She had a sort of belief 
that Euphrasie bore a charmed life, 
and that under any circumstances she 
was ever the happiest person in the 
circle in which she might be placed. 
She thought her aunt privileged in 
having such a companion. 

The deep night came, and Sir Philip, 
uneasy at Annie’s prolonged absence, 
went to seek her. She was still lean- 
ing over a rail close to the water’s 
edge. “ What are you doing there ?” 
he said, but his tone was softer than 
usual, for his wife was trembling with 
emotion; and her eyes were filled 
with tears. He took one hand in his, 
and passed one arm round her waist, 
to support her and draw her from her 
position. “ Are you ill, Annie?” he 
asked. 

Instead of replying, Annie asked in 
a faltering voice: “ What has become 
of them?” 

“Tt matters not; it was a provi- 
dence that made them hear they were 
not welcome. It saved us both some 
uneasiness. They will be taken care 
of, never fear. There is a sort of free- 
masonry among such people. Only 
don’t let me see my wife, Lady Con- 
way, make herself miserable about a 
couple of papists: it would be too ab- 
surd.” 

Two days after, toward the even- 
ing, a stranger came, a poor Irish- 
man, with a cart; he brought a note 
to Annie. It was from Madame: she 
thanked Annie cordially and affec- 
tionately for her good wishes and kind 
attentions; pleaded that a sudden 
emergency had arisen which prevent- 
ed her profiting longer from them; 
excused her informal leave-taking by 
the same necessity, and begged Annie 
would forward to her whatever she 
had left behind. Annie fairly cried 
with vexation; she questioned the 
man as to where the ladies were, but 
the man had seen no ladies. A gen- 
tleman, whose name he had forgotten, 
had given him the note and two keys, 
which he said would unlock two trunks, 
which were to be packed and sent 
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back. That was all he knew. The 
gentleman would meet him at the same 
place, and receive the trunks from him, 
But he was sure the gentleman did 
not live there; he was going further 
on. Annie could make out nothing 
more. She packed the trunks her- 
self, and enclosed a fifty pound Bank 
of England note, with a deprecating 
letter in one of the boxes. It was all 
the money she had at that moment in 
hand. 

A week elapsed, and a letter came 
by a private hand; the bearer leaving 
the premises immediately on deliver 
ing it. The letter contained no ad- 
dress, but it returned the fifty pound 
note, “with thanks—it was not need- 
ed.” Sir Philip was present when the 
letter was opened ; his eyes were fixed 
on Annie, and he sternly demanded, 
“From whom?” There was no alter- 
native but to hand the letter to him, 
and he exclaimed in a fury, “ And is 
it thus you would waste my substance, 
madam? To nourish vipers, Jesuits, 
beasts! I will take care from hence- 
forth your means of doing this shall 
be lessened,’ and he stalked indig- 
nantly from the room, bearing the 
money and the letter with him. This 
was a manifest injustice, as the mone} 
vas Annie’s private property, by right 
of her marriage settlements ; but when 
was prejudice ever just? 


It was several weeks after this that 
Eugene made his appearance to in- 
quire after the refugees. Annie would 
have greeted him warmly, but Sir 
Philip’s haughty and distant manner 
plainly told him he was not welcome. 
Eugene waited till the baronet had 
quitted the apartment ere he inquired 
for his aunt and her step-daughter. 
He heard the tale relative to their 
withdrawal with undisguised indigna- 
tion, and said: 

“And you do not know what has 
become of them ?” 

“No!” 

“And you say my father does not 
know ?” 
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“No!” 
« Will he let his own sister and the 
orphan daughter of his friend suffer 


‘for want ?” 


“They cannot be suffering, they re- 
fused the fifty pound note.” 

«That says nothing; or rather it 
says they preferred suffering to insult. 
Q Annie! Annie! I had not dreamed 
you would lend yourself to persecu- 
tion like this.” 

“Young man,” said Sir Philip, who 
now reéntered the room, “I am mas- 
ter in my own house; I have heard 
your conversation with Lady Conway 
in regard to your protégé. I will 
have no papists here, nor any encour- 
agement given to them; and the day 
that Lady Conway holds communica- 
tion again with papists, or with sus- 
pected papists, without my sanction, 
that day she ceases to abide under one 
roof with me.” 

Annie looked as if she wished that 
day were already come, but she said 
nothing. Eugene was watching her 
and he whispered : “ Wives must obey 
their husbands, Annie, in all that is 
not sin. Adieu, I blame you no long- 
er; I see where the fault lies. Adieu 
once more.” And Eugene hastened 
from ‘the house without trusting him- 
self to reply to the haughty speech of 
its master. 

The whisper had been observed; a 
frown darkened Sir Philip’s brow. 
“Your brother has forgotten the forms 
of good breeding,” he said, “ to enter 
a gentleman’s house and treat him 
with contempt. Is that what the 
Catholic religion enjoins ?” 

“The Catholic religion! What do I 
know of the Catholic religion? How 
should that influence our actions ?” 

“You do not favor Catholics in 
your heart, I suppose, my lady ?” 

“ Not as Catholics. My regard for 
Euphrasie had no reference to religion 
at all.” 

“A nice distinction, learnt of the 
Jesuits, I suppose.” 

“I never saw a Jesuit that I am 
aware of,” said Annie. 

And thus the pair parted, to meet 


again and jar, and live in jarring dis- 
cord every day. 

Had Annie been able to make Mr. 
Godfrey understand how unjustly she 
was treated, she would have applied 
for a separation; but Mr. Godfrey 
would not hear of such a thing. 
“He was glad, for his part,” he said, 
“that Sir Philip took so sensible a 
view of Catholic influence. It had 
raised his son-in-law in his esteem, 
and if Annie showed any disposition to 
break through the salutary regulations 
laid down for her, it would be advisa- 
ble rather to put her under restraint 
as a lunatic, than to emancipate her 
from marital control. Sir Philip had 
the legal power of locking her up in 
his own house; and if he did so for 
such a cause as that, Mr. Godfrey 
would hold him justified.” 

Mrs. Godfrey was in dismay. Her 
health visibly declined. A melancholy 
seemed to overspread her intellect, and 
at times to overpower her. All was 
changed at Estcourt Hall now. The 
once fond, indulgent husband, seemed 
to take but little notice of the ailments 
of his faithful partner. He dreaded 
her taking part with Eugene and An- 
nie, if the subject were introduced, and 
he avoided all intimate conversation. 
Mester was too much wrapt up in her 
own ideas to watch her mother closely. 
She saw that the servants attended to 
her, that there was no fear of her suf- 
fering for want of care or nourish- 
ment; but unheedful of the power of 
affection and of sympathy, she gave 
her little personal attendance. An- 
nie’s case she thought a hard one, and 
once ventured to remonstrate with her 
father on the subject; but Mr. God- 
frey justified his proceedings by paint- 
ing to her the horrors of popery in 
glowing colors. He demonstrated to 
her that all sincere Catholics were 
fools, the wise ones hypocrites, of 
whom it might be predicted as it was 
of the soothsayers by Cicero, that it 
was a wonder how one priest could 
look another in the face without 
laughing together at their success in 
gulling the public mind. “ Now,” 
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said Mr. Godfrey, “the object of these 
priests and rulers being to subjugate 
the human will, and to level the hu- 
man reason to their standard, in order 
that themselves may rule supreme, it 
becomes the duty of every thinking 
mind to war with the system on 
principle. You, my dear daughter,” 
continued the fond father, for fond 
even to doting was Mr. Godfrey of 
this one child, “ you, my dear daughter, 
would idolize the hero who fought and 
achieved his country’s freedom—exter- 
nal freedom merely ; should you not 
unite with those who would save the 
world from mental bondage of the 
most degrading order?” 

“Yes, if papistry be really this,” 
said Hester; “but that it is difficult 
to conceive it to be. But, grant that 
it is so, Annie does not seem to be in 
any way implicated in it. She dis- 
claims all connection with it, and cer- 
tainly she never used to manifest any 
religious propensities whatever.” 

“ Even so, surely no harm can come 
of keeping her apart from papists for 
awhile. If this is all she has to com- 
plain of, her grievances are not great.” 

“TJ think the real grievance, father, 
is the shackling her liberty, denying 
her freedom of intercourse. Tram- 
pling on her freedom is no light mat- 
ter.” 

“ Hester, dear, listen: when two 
people are yoked together, and their 
interests differ, one must give way; 
law and custom say this one must be 
the wife. Now, if Sir Philip were 
thought to encourage Catholics, his 
poiitical interests would suffer ; there- 
fore he must not encourage them; but 
if his wife encourage them, it would 
appear that the encouragement had his 
sanction ; therefore his wife must ~not 
encourage them: and if reasonable 
means fail in teaching her this lesson, 
others may be resorted tv. A wife is 
a wife, after all.” 

“Twill never be a wife,” said Hes- 
ter. 

“As you please,” said her father ; 
“but Annie is one, and inust therefore 
submit. She has the less excuse for 
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resistance, in that she had her own 
choice. No one was more surprised 
than myself when Sir Philip applied 
to me for her hand.” 

Meantime the cause of all these 
disagreements was altogether supposi- 
titious. Up to that time Annie had 
no acquaintance with the first princi- 
ples of religion. Probably but for this 
annoyance she would ever have re- 
mained equally ignorant ; but, driven 
from friendship, shut out from sympa- 
thy, her attention was naturally fixed 
on the subject; she began to meditate 
on Euphrasie’s practices, to put toge- 
ther the ideas she had allowed toescape 
her. A copy of the Imitation of Christ 
had accidentally been left behind by 
Euphrasie ; it was found under the pil- 
low on which she had slept. It was 
a book of mystery to Annie, wonder- 
fully enigmatical ; yet this book and 
the New Testament were her con- 
stant companions for months, and she 
learned to cherish them as friends. 


CHATER XVII. 
EXPERIMENTS OF MORE 
ONE. 

“Papa,” said Hester,“ didI not hear 
you say those pretty farms in York- 
shire are about to change tenants ?” 

“ You did, my dear.” 

“ Have you any tenants in view for 
them ?” 

“No! Has any one applied to you 
for one, or all of them ?” 

“T want to be the tenant myself.” 

“You ?” 

“Yes, indeed; there are good coals 
beneath the surface ; the district is well 
watered ; I want to try these new stcam 
engines on a large scale. I will set up 
factories and form industrial associa- 
tions, governing them myself. I will 
establish them on the principle cf mu- 
tual assistance in forming and promot- 
ing a wide-spread intelligence: my 
factories shall contain schools, reading- 
rooms, museums, observatories, every- 
thing that can ‘assist the onward pro- 
gression of the race.” 
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“You will at least spend money, 
Hester ?” 

“Not more than if I kept race 
horses for Ascot, or frequented Crock- 
ford’s, which you could well afford to 
let me do if I were aman. Not more 
than I might cost you if I insisted on 
taking a house in town, and on becom- 
ing the belle of the season ; this would 
be neither extravagant nor wonderful ; 
and if I wanted diamonds and emer- 
alds and sapphires and glittering toys, 
you would get them all for me, I know 
you would, for when did you refuse 
your Hester anything, dear father ?” 
said Hester, throwing her white arms 
round her father’s neck. “ But now I 
want none of these babyish fancies, I 
want todo good in my generation, and 
my father must help me. We do not 
spend half our income in our present 
mode of living, and money is like ma- 
nure you know, it wants spreading. 
Think of the glory of aiding ‘ progress.’ 
Think of reigning over a population 
emancipated from ignorance by your 
efforts. Think of forming a nucleus 
whence freedom and happiness shall 
spring, handing down your name as a 
benefactor throughout all time ; it is ¢ 
project well fitted to my father’s noble 
mind.” 

Mr. Godfrey gazed on his darling, 
and felt that he could refuse her noth- 
ing; stillhe paused. ‘“ Supposing the 
necessary expenses incurred, my Hes- 
ter, your buildings erected, your vil- 
lages formed, you have forgotten one 
thing; your schemes might be sud- 
denly interrupted, when you least ex- 
pected it: those farms are all entail- 
ed.” 

“I forgot that,’ mused Hester. 
Afier awhile she said: “ Could not 
some arrangement be made with my 
brother on this subject ?” 

“Tdo not know. Is he a likely one, 
think you, to consent to the cutting off 
the entail ?” 

“He might be,” said Hester; “he 
must be badly off now, though I suppose 
my mother helps him. Offer him a 
handsome allowance for life, from this 
time out, on condition that the entail 


be cut off: he might be induced to ac-* 
cept it.” 

“ He would be a fool if he did,” said 
Mr. Godfrey. 

“ Nay, father, that is not so certain, 
if you take into consideration his pres- 
ent position, He is likely to suffer 


poverty for many years. I think I 
would accept the alternative were I in 
his place.” 

Mr. Godfrey could deny nothing to 
Hester, so he replied : 

“ Well, I will think of it.” 


But what had Eugene been doing 
allthis time? Eugene, after his inter- 
view with his sister, went straight to 
M. Bertolot to inquire after his aunt 
and Euphrasie. He was not mistaken 
in supposing that he knew where they 
were, but he would tell nothing more 
than that they were in good health and 
spirits. “I have no authority,” he said, 
“to divulge their place of abode; in 
fact, I promised secrecy.” 

“But how do they live? They 
have no means!” said Eugene. 

“ How, but by their Jabor !” 

“ Labor! my aunt labor ?” 

“ No, I was wrong in saying their 
labor; it is Euphrasie who does the 
work. Euphrasie gives lessons in 
French, music, and drawing, and waits 
on her mother. De Villeneuve has 
hopes of recovering their estates for 
them. He is now in France negotiat- 
ing with the emperor to that effect. 
He took care of them when they left 
your sister's and procured Euphrasie 
the situation she required, as both she 
and Madame refused to live at his ex- 
pense.” 

“ And did he offer to support them ?” 

“ Well, yes; it appears that he and 
Euphrasie’s father were sworn broth- 
ers in friendship, and de Villeneuve 
made a solemn promise to the Comte 
de Meglior to watch over Euphrasie’s 
well-being. This promise keeps him 
in Europe to this day, for he had al- 
ways a misgiving that she would not 
be permanently happy among those 
not of her faith. We are expecting 
de Villeneuve very shortly.” 
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“ And if he succeeds, my aunt will 
go back to France ?” 

* Probably ; but I am not so san- 
guine about their success az de Vil- 
leneuve is. Madame is an English- 
woman, and that will not help her 
cause with the emperor just now.” 

“ And meantime Euphrasie works 
for her daily bread ?” 

“ She does, and is happy in doing so 
Euphrasie, my friend, is a practical 
Catholic; one whose delight it is to 
realize, to make her own, the life led 
by the holy family at Nazareth. I 
venture to say she is far happier in 
sweeping her mother’s room and in 
cooking her mother’s dinner than she 
would be in a glittering ball-room lit 
up with its brilliant chandeliers.” 

“And does she really descend to 
these menial offices?” asked Eugene, 
in a sort of stupefied amazement. 

“ Descend! Is it to descend when 
we aspire to imitate Jesus and Mary ? 
You are a Catholic, my young friend. 
You must not look at these things with 
the eyes of the world: its false maxims 
are not the ones which may guide your 
ideas. Labor, actual manual labor, 
was imposed on man in penalty for 
sin; its acceptance is part of man’s 
atonement for that undervaluing of 
grace which led to the commission of 
that sin: which still leads to the com- 
mission of daily sins. The avoidance 
of labor is a child of pride, one which 
has occasioned multitudinous disorders 
among mankind. But Jesus accepted 
labor—real, genuine labor: he worked 
many years at his father’s trade, and 
Mary kept no servant in her house at 
Nazareth; she labored, for she felt 
that in lowly labor there is a sanctify- 
ing influence, and it is this thought 
that makes Euphrasie happy now.” 

“ But she is so unused to actual toil !” 
said Eugene. 

“ Not so much as you may suppose,” 
replied his friend. “The good nuns 
taught her much that was useful, and 
even when she was at Estcourt Hall 
and Durimond Castle she did much 
work that was unsuspected. The pro- 
duce of her needle clothed the poor, 
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fed the hungry, and many times de. 
frayed the expense of a mission, when 
accident brought her in contact with 
poor Catholics to whom such ministra- 
tions were acceptable and profitable, 
All this was done so quietly that | 
suppose your family knew nothing 
about it.” 

“ At least I never heard of it,” said 
Eugene. 

Our hero was much depressed by 
this interview, not merely because he 
could gain no clue to the abode of his 
friends, but also because he was as 
yet too new to the practice of Catholic 
principles to acquiesce cheerfully in 
the idea of the refined, elegant, accom- 
plished daughter of a French noble- 
man toiling for her daily bread, and 
performing all the menial services re- 
quired in the household. 

It was with right good-will that he 
greeted the Comte de Villeneuve on 
his return, in the hope through him 
of seeing something accomplished that 
would alter these circumstances. But 
the comte’s embassy had been unsuc- 
cessful; all he had been able to effee: 
was to leave the case with such 
other friends as should introduce it 
at a more favorable period. But 
he was not so reserved respecting his 
friends as M. Bertolot had been. He 
deemed that Eugene’s position in his 
own family should plead exemption 
for him from the ban of exclusion, and 
willingly mediated to obtain an inter- 
view for him with Madame. Euphrasie 
was not at home when he called ; and 
Madame greeted him cordially, though 
she could not refrain from blaming 
him for running counter to his friends 
about religion. 

“ What a fuss about a matter of 
opinion,” she said. “ But perhaps in 
France, before the revolution, a 
Protestant might have been as little 
acceptable to the aristocracy. They 
say, too, that this new man, this em- 
peror, patronizes the Catholic religion 
also, so I shall not ask Euphrasie to 
become a proselyte to English notions ; 
her faith is that of her country and of 
her kindred, and my brother ought to 
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have understood this; but why you, 
Eugene, should wish to adopt the 
French religion, I cannot divine.” 

« Perhaps religion is neither exclu- 
sively French nor English,aunt. There 
may be a faith necessary to every na- 
tion alike, if it be true that every man 
has a soul to save.” 

« Perhaps so; I do not meddle with 
these matters,” replied the lady. “I 
think everybody had better let every- 
body alone: it must be bad to quarrel 
about religion: and as to saving the 
soul, we know so little about it that it 
is quite presumptuous for one person 
to dictate to another on that subject. 
[ hope we shall all meet in heaven at 
last, though we go there by different 
roads ; for my part, I keep nobody out.” 

The entrance of Euphrasie prevent- 
ed the necessity of a reply. Enu- 
phrasie’s greeting was that of one who 
appreciates high principle. There were 
respect and kindness in her manner, but 
no familiarity, no approach to intima- 
ey. Eugene felt disappointed, though 
certainly there was nothing of which 
he felt he had a right to complain. 


Eugene’s visits to his aunt were now 
frequent, but- never could he see Eu- 
phrasie alone: whether from design or 
accident she avoided receiving him, 
save in her mother’s presence. Yet 
daily did his reverence for her increase. 
To sqe the young French girl now, the 
supporter of the household, the caterer 
for its wants, the tender minister to 
her mother’s manifold demands, none 
would have dreamed that heretofore 
contemplation had absorbed her facul- 
ties, and that she was making to duty 
the greatest sacrifice she could make 
in thus exchanging the cherished 
practices of devotion for the active em- 
ployments of life. She was so cheer- 
ful, so almost gay, so unusually ani- 
mated when the state of her mother's 
spirits required it; a stranger might 
have concluded that all her life she 
had been accustomed to this manner 
of living. 

Suddenly Eugene received a mis- 
sive which had traced him to many 
places, requesting him to meet his 
father in London. 


TO BE CONTINUBD, 





ORIGINAL, 


ON ST. PETERS DENIAL. 


“ And the Lord, turning, looked on Peter.” 


Lorp! wilt thou that I also should deny 
That I am thine? 

Behold, my longing soul cries upward to the sky 
For sight divine ! 

All through the silent night and livelong day— 
O grievous lot '— 

I seek to know thee more, and yet am forced to say, 
“T know thee not.” 

With Peter let these bitter tears confess 


My treachery : 


Yet, Lord, to know thee as thou art I need no less 
A look from thee ! 
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Ohrist is Born. 


Translated from the German of Hans Wachenhusen. 


CHRIST IS BORN. 


“ Reaty I take it unkindly of our 
pastor that he is continually speaking 
ill of us thorns, in the church yonder,” 
said the thorn-bush, standing by a 
crumbling stable wall among the cas- 
tle-ruins near the village church. “ It 
is very unfair in him. How can he 
know, for instance, how the subjeet 
may affect me? On the bloody field 
of Golgotha, nearly two thousand 
years ago, there stood my ancestor, a 
buckthorn, of whose branches they 
wove our Saviour’s crown. But the 
pastor yonder little thinks that I come 
of that same buckthorn ;* or that all 
its lineal descendants bear red blos- 
soms and weep tears of blood on 
Christmas night; or that we thorns 
are ever renewed like Christ’s teach- 
ings, being woven in with them ?” 

So spake the thorn-bush ; and the 
wind blew through its branches, and 
shook them until the snow dropped 
off. 

“Positively, this connection ought 
to be known!” sighed the thorn-bush. 

But it was just then Christmas eve, 
and midnight was drawing near. 
Therefore did the thorn-bush make 
these pious reflections, which should 
have been cherished on other days 
too, if the lineage were really so won- 
derful as it fancied. Meantime the 
church-bells were ringing for the mid- 
night mass, and the good priest pass- 
ed by, going to the service of God. 

“ See, now, how indifferently he goes 
past me,” said the thorn-bush. “ And 
no wonder, since he knows nothing of 
my connections! And all the rest 
brush by me into the church; and if 
the Lord God could not see the things 
that are hidden, yet would he know his 
faithful by the footprints that lead from 

* Kreuzdorn—Cross-thorn, literally. 


But he 
knows them all, for he guides their 


the houses to the church. 


steps. I know, though, two in the 
village who have not been to church 
to-day nor yet this whole year, for 
they are right godless men: the 
gloomy lord of our castle, and Wild 
Stephen, whom he turned out of his 
cottage yesterday because the rent 
was not paid. Here lie the poor wife 
and her half-naked children now in 
this ruined stable before which I stand 
guard. Really I must take a peep 
and see how the poor woman and her 
sick child are getting on,’ said the 
thorn-bush, and stretched up its boughs 
to look in at the broken window. 

But it was: dark within, and the 
night-wind moaned through the damp 
walls and the open window. “0O 
God! the creature is so good and so 
wretched. Here in this stable are 
tears and chattering teeth on this day 
of Christmas gifts. Now, that is too 
grievous,” sighed the thorn-bush. 

And over the way the church-organ 
poured out its solemn tones. “ Christ 
is born,’ sang the people from the 
choir and benches. “ Christ is born,” 
cried the watchman from the tower. 
And our thorn-bush was right. In 
that old, deserted stable a poor woman 
knelt and prayed. Hot tears ran 
down her cheeks, her hands were con- 
vulsively clasped, and her eyes rested 
fixedly on the straw in the old stone 
manger; for in that manger lay her 
youngest born, a half-year old child, 
sick, and trembling with ague and 
cold. The moon shone through the 
window-opening upon this group. 
Her rays fell sympathizingly on the 
sick child, but they could not warm 
him; nor could the mother’s breast do 
it either, she was herself so icy cold. 
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And through the chinks of the rotting 
roof, whose gaps were covered with 
snow, fell by hundred thousands the 
little glittering snow-stars and played 
in the moon-beams, but they gave no 
light or warmth either. 

“Saviour of the world, thou who 
wert born this night, who didst live and 
die for us all, who didst lie to-day in 
a manger, like this poor helpless crea- 
ture, save, oh! save my sick child!” 
So prayed this poor woman, and the 
baby stretched out his little cold hands 
to his mother and wept. But her 
strength was all gone. She let her 
weary head sink on the icy edge of 
the stone manger; her eyes closed, 
and a heavy sigh burst from her 
breast. Days and, nights had she 
watched; days and nights of bitter 
misery had she endured ; but now she 
broke down, and sleep took pity on 
her wretchedness. 

“ Poor wife, where is thy husband ? 
Poor baby, where is thy father?” 
whispered the thorn-bush pityingly, 
looking in at the window, 

Yes, where was the husband, where 
was the father? Wild Stephen, for so 
the villagers called him, had been 
turned out of his cottage with his wife 
and children the evening before, as 
we have already said. He sought a 
refuge among the neighbors, but they 
would have nothing to do with him, 
for they were afraid of godless Stephen, 
who never had done a good thing, so 
they said. And so he and his had come 
to this deserted stable. Then he had 
rushed away breathless, in spite of the 
entreaties of his wife, who dreaded 
some misfortune. Where, then, was 
Wild Stephen? The bells rang out, 
the organ sounded, the people sang 
pious songs in the church, and the 
good priest stood before the altar and 
chanted: “ Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace to men of good- 
will.” 

Up in the old castle, in a comfortless 
room, a man of dark, forbidding as- 
pect sat near the long-extinguished 
fire. He was the lord of the castle, a 
hard-hearted man, feared by every 
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one within the limits of his estate. 
The light before him on the table 
burnt low; his face looked stiff and 
motionless, his eyes were closed. It 
seemed like sleep, only he looked so 
very pale. Now, while in the out- 
buildings of the court-yard servants 
hurried to and fro, a man was steal- 
ing up the stairs arid through the 
gloomy corridor. He softly opened 
the door of the great room, crept light- 
ly in, and up to the arm-chair where 
the landlord slept. The stranger's 
eyes gleamed with passion, a sneer- 
ing smile disfigured his weather-beat- 
en face. He cast one look stealthily 
round the room. A knife glistened in 
one hand, the other grasped that of 
the sleeping landlord. The blade 
quivered— 

“ Christ is born,” sang the people in 
the church below. 

Wild Stephen shrank back, for the 
hand was icy cold. He had touched 
a corpse. 

“Christ is born,” cried the warder 
from the tower; for mass was over, 
and the people were hastening home. 

Stephen’s knife fell from his hand. 
He looked again at the dead man, and 
it seemed as if the cold eyes were open- 
ing to blast him. Covering his face with 
both hands, he fled from the room. No 
one had seen him glide into the house ; 
no one saw him now pause before the 
old stable and look in at the window— 
no one butthe thorn-bush. Ashy pale, 
Stephen gazed into the stable. There 
he saw his wife kneeling, motionless as 
the dead man in the castle yonder, but 
more lovely ; and gentle and pure as 
innocence, the child in the manger. 
Then Stephen, running forward, not 
knowing whither, rushed through the 
open church-door, and sank senseless 
on the steps of the altar. 

Now the pastor was just going home. 
He came to the thorn-bush and saw two 
little boys sitting beneath it in the snow. 
They were shivering, and hiding their 
little red hands in their rags. 

“Take them with thee,” said the 
thorn-bush to the pastor. “They are 
Wild Stephen’s children ; they dare not , 
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go in-doors for fear their father may 
beat them because they have come 
home empty-handed. Take them with 
thee. I cannot warm them; I am so 
poor and naked.” 

We know not whether it was the 
pastor’s heart or the thorn-bush that 
spoke; but he took the children home 
with him. 

“ So, now have I one care the less !” 
said the thorn-bush to itself. “ Now 
they are beginning to light up the 
Christmas tree there—and there—and 
again over yonder. What a pity that 
I’m not stationed under the windows, 
for here in this dreary stable there will 
be nothing to sed.” 

But the thorn-bush was wrong, for 
just then the interior of the stable grew 
bright witha piercing light. Still knelt 
the poor woman with closed eyes, but 
the sick child waked up and stretched 
out its little arms laughing; for the 
roof opened, and down fluttered, sur- 
rounded by a light cloud, two lovely 
angels, one of them bearing a little 
Christmas tree gleaming with count- 
less lights, the other bringing costly 
gifts. And it grew warm in the stable, 
’ and the light threw such a gleam into 
the street that the thorn-bush wonder- 
ed within itself. 

“ There’is no hut so pgor but Christ 
is there to-night,” it said. 

The angels fluttered down, and while 
one offered the Christmas tree, the 
other went to the sick child and laid 
his hand healingly upon its breast. 
Then they flew upward again and 
vanished ; but the light remained in 
the stable. In the mean time Wild 
Stephen lay upon the cold altar-steps. 
At last his consciousness returned, and 
he raised his head from the stone. A 
wonderful vision had appeared to him 
in a dream, for he had seen two beauti- 
ful spirits who, blessing him, walked by 
his side : and now, on awaking, he saw 
them standing by him, and felt each 
angel lay a little warm hand in his 
and lead him from the church. 

It seemed to Stephen as if he still 
dreamed ; as if it were in sleep that 
the two little angels led him from the 
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church to the stable where he knew his 
poor wife and sorrowing children were. 
Willingly he let himself be guided; 
but when they reached the wretched 
dwelling, and everything within look- 
ed so warm and bright and pleasant ; 
when he saw the Christmas presents, 
he rubbed his eyes, and looked down at 
the angels who had brought him there 
and were still standing by his side. 
Then Stephen recognized his two el- 
der boys, grandly and beautifully dress- 
ed as he had never seen them be. 
fore. 

Still it seemed like a vision. He 
raised both children in his arms; he 
held them close and kissed them—no, 
it could not be a dream. 

“ Christ is born,” cried the watchman 
from the tower. “ Ay, born is he, and 
within my own soul too!” exclaimed 
Stephen, and, still holding the two chil- 
dren, sprang to his wife. He drew her 
toward him and held her to his breast. 
“ Jenny,” he said, “ wake up, Christ is 
indeed born !” 

And she lifted her eyes and looked 
around in amazement, saying: “ What 
has happened? Is it really thou, Ste- 
phen ?—and all this light here! Is my 
dream true? I saw two angels bring- 
ing a Christmas tree and beautiful 
presents, and one of them went to the 
manger and laid his hand healingly 
-upon my baby’s breast. Yes, yes, it 
is true, for he is alive,” she exclaimed, 
taking the smiling child from the man- 
ger and clasping it to her bosom. “ Ii 
is true, Stephen,” she said, and laid the 
baby in his arms. “Our Saviour is 
born, and he will not let my child die.” 

And while they were all looking at 
the Christmas presents the pastor 
stepped from behind the tree, for he 
it was who had sent the gifts through 
two good children of his parish; he it 
was who had seen Wild Stephen sink 
down upon the altar-steps; he it was 
who had dressed the little boys so 
beautifully, and led them to their fa- 
ther in the church. 

“Christ is born,” said the pastor, 
“and it is his will that even the poor- 
est dwelling should not be without him 
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to-day ; but where he lodges for the 
first time, Stephen, is in your heart ; 
cherish him tenderly, for you know 
that there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety-nine just persons.” 

And all this time the thorn-bush 
was looking in at the window, its 
branches rustled with joy, and, like 
the cross-thorn on Christmas night, its 
boughs put forth violet-red eyes, and 
wept tears of blood upon the snow. 

The next morning Stephen went to 
church with his wife and children. In 
the meantime something must have 
passed between them and the pastor, 
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producing a change in material as well 
as spiritual matters; for they were 
seen clad in modest and suitable at- 
tire, going to the Lord’s table with 
deepest devotion. The villagers pass- 
ed by the thorn-bush in their holi- 
day dress, and when they saw the 
snow underneath it bedewed as if with 
ruddy pearls, they cried: “See, now, 
the buckthorn has borne red blossoms 
during the night!” 

“Yes,” answered the cross-thorn,, 
“for Christ is born indeed. These 
thorns know it, for we crowned him 
in death; and you men should know 
it also, for he was crucified for you.” 





From Chambers’s Journal. 


THE DYING 


YEAR. 


Scant leaves upon the aspen 
Shake golden in the sun ; 

Old Year, thy sins are many, 
Thy sand is aimost run. 

The beech-tree, brazen-orange, 
Burns like a sunset down; 

Old Year, thy grave is ready ; 
Doff sceptre, robe, and crown. 


The elm, a yellow mountain, 
Is shedding leaf by leaf; 
The rains, in gusts of passion, 
Pour forth their quenchless grief ; 
The winds, like banshees mourning, 
Wail in the struggling wood ; 
Old Year, put off thy splendor, 
And don thy funeral hood. 


Lay down thy golden glories ; 
The bare boughs bar the sky— 
Skeletons wild and warning, 
Quaking to see thee die. 
Thou hast lived thy life, remember ; 
Now lay thee down and rest ; 
The grass shall grow above thy head, 
And the flower above thy breast. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


THERE can be no doubt that the 
Mount Moriah where Abraham 
would have sacrificed his son is the 
same spot as the Moriah upon which 
Solomon built the temple. “ Then 
Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount 
Moriah” (2 Chron. iii. 1).* It is also 
probable that it is the same place as 
the Salem mentioned in Genesis xiv. 
18, of which Melchisedek was king ; 
for in Psalm Ixxvi. 2 we read, “In 
Salem also is his tabernacle, and his 
dwelling-place in Sion.’ Josephus 

calls Melchisedek King of Solyma, a 
name afterward altered to Hieroso- 
lyma. But the first mention of the 
name Jerusalem occurs in Joshua x. 1, 
where Adoni-zedec is spoken of 
“King of Jerusalem.” ‘There are to 
be gathered from sacred and secular 
annals the records of twenty-one in- 
yasions of this ancient city by hostile 
armies. The first attack was made 
upon her by the children of Judah, 
shortly after the death of Joshua. 
They fought against Jerusalem, took 
it, put it to the fire and sword 
(Judges i. 1-8) ; but they were unable 
to expel the Jebusites, nor were the 
children of Benjamin any more suc- 
cessful, but they both dwelt with the 
Jebusites in the city; the Jebusites 
being probably driven from the lower 
part to Mount Sion, where they re- 
mained until the time of David, who 
marched against Jerusalem, drove 
them from Mount Sion, and called it 
the City of David. 

The Ark of the Covenant was con- 
veyed there, an altar built, and Jeru- 
salem became the imperial residence, 
the centre of the political and re- 
ligious history of the Israelites. Its 


* Also confirmed by Josephus, Antiq i, 13-2. 


glory was enhanced by the labors of 
Solomon, but under his son Rehcboam 
ten tribes revolted, so that Jerusalem 
became only the capital of Judah, 
with whom the tribe of Benjamin 
alone remained faithful. During the 
reign of this king, Shishak, the Egyp- 
tian monarch, invaded the holy city 
and ransacked the temple. Then 
about a hundred years rolled by, when 
Amaziah was king of Judah, and 
Joash of Israel; the latter marched 
against Jerusalem, threw down the 
wall, and the temple was once more 
rifled of its treasures. In the next 
century Manassech the king was taken 
captive by the Assyrians to Babylon, 
but ultimately restored. In 
quence of the strange intermeddling 
of Josiah, a few years later, when 
Pharao-necho, king of Egypt, was on 
his march, he was killed in battle, and 
the latter directed his army toward 
Jerusalem, and placed Eliakim on the 
throne by the name of Jehoiakim. 
The advance of this Egyptian, king is 
confirmed by Herodotus.* Against 
Jehoiakim, however, came Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who ravaged the city more 
than once, and after a siege of two 
years, in the reign of Zedekiah, burn- 
ed it down, took all the sacred vessels 
to Babylon with the two remaining 
tribes (the other ten were already in 
captivity); and now that the temple 
was destroyed, the city in ruins, and 
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the people all in bondage, it appeared 
as if the prediction of her prophets 
had already been accomplished. But 
a time of rejoicing was yet to come, 
and though the chosen people did 
writhe under Babylonish tyranny, and 
did hang their harps on the willows, 
there was still a prophet of hope 
among them in the person of Daniel. 
This was the time alluded to in that 
beautiful psalm composed after their 
return, in allusion to an occasion when 
their persecutors had asked them 
tauntingly to sing one of their national 
songs for their amusement, the He- 
brew words of which, if we may be 
allowed the expression, glitter with 
tears : 


* By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 

Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. 

For there, they that carried us away captive required 
ofu 


8 asong ; 
And t that wasted us required of us mirth, 
Saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord's song 
In a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning ; 
If I do not remember thee, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

In the time of Cyrus their deliver- 
ance came; they were released from 
captivity, and there was a mighty 
“going up” to Jerusalem when the 
temple was rebuilt and the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away were restored ; money, too, 
was given them, and the works, after 
being interrupted for a time by diffi- 
culties, were resumed under Darius 
Hystaspes and completed. Some time 
afterward another large body of Jews 
came up to the holy city with Ezra, 
and the capital was once more active 
with busy life and once more became 
glorious. 

Alexander the Great marched 
against the Jews, but was prevented 
from entering the city by the interces- 
sion of the high priest—a scene which 
found its parallel in after-times, when 
the aged Leo went to the camp of 
Attila, and by his entreaties diverted 
that semi-Christian barbarian from 
Rome. After the death of Alexander, 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, surprised the 


Jews on their Sabbath day, when he 
knew they would not fight; he made 
an easy conquest, and carried off thou- 
sands of Jews into Egypt. 

For a hundred years of comparative 
peace this fated city remained under 
the Ptolemies, when it fell into the 
hands of the Syrians. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, their king, after his Egyp- 
tian campaigns, finding his treasure- 
chest nearly empty, bethought him 
of sacking the temple of Jerusalem, 
marched his army upon the city, pil- 
laged it, slew about forty thousand 
people, and sold as many more into 
slavery. He then endeavored to exter- 
minate the ceremonial; a pagan altar 
was set up and sacrifice made to Jupi- 
ter. The Maccabzxan revolution broke 
out, and the city was ultimately re- 
covered by the hero, Judas Macca- 
beeus, when a new phase of priesthood 
was established, which we shall notice 
elsewhere. Things went on thus until 
about the year 60 B.c., when Pompey 
seized the city and massacred twelve 
thousand Jews in the temple courts. 
Thus it fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, against whom it rebelled, and 
by whom ultimately, after the most 
terrible siege recorded in history, it 
was taken and subjected to violations 
over which the mind even now shud- 
ders; its temple was ransacked, vio- 
lated, and burned, its priests butchered, 
pagan rites were celebrated in its holy 
place, its maidens were ravished, its 
palaces burned down, an unrestrained 
carnage was carried on, Jews were 
crucified on crosses as long as trees 
could be found to make them, and 
when the woods were exhausted they 
were slain in cold blood. Nearly a 
million of Jews are said to have fallen 
in this terrible conflict. For fifty years 
after there is no mention of Jerusalem 
in history. They kept themselves 
quiet, watching eagerly and stealthily 
for an opportunity of throwing off the 
hated Roman yoke. About the year 
131 a.p., Adrian, to prevent any out- 
break, ordered the city to be forti- 
fied. The Jews rebelled at once, but 
were so completely crushed by the 
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year 135 that this date has always 
been accepted as that of their final 
dispersion. The holy city was then 
made « Roman colony, the Jews were 
forbidden to enter into its walls under 
pain of immediate death, the very 
name was altered to the pagan one 
of lia Capitolina, a temple was 
erected on Mount Moriah to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and Jerusalem was hence- 
forth spoken of by this pagan name 
until the days of Constantine, when 
pilgrimages were rife, and the Christ- 
ians began to turn their steps toward 
the city whose streets had been hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of Christ. 
Helena, the emperor’s mother, wan- 
dered there in penitence, built a church 
on the site of the nativity, and agitated 
Christendom to its foundations by the 
announcement of the discovery of the 
true cross. Constantine then built a 
church on the site of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and at last the Jews were admit- 
ted once a year into the city of their 
glory to sing penitential psalms over 
their degradation. The sorrows of the 
place were not yet ended, for in the 
year 614 the Persians fell upon Jeru- 
salem, and this time the Christians suf- 
fered, ninety thousand of whom were 
killed. Then it was retaken by the 
Romans, when the Emperor Heraclius 
marched in triumph through its streets 
with the real cross on his shoulders. 
In 637, however, it fell into the hands 
of Arabic Saracens, from whom the 
Turks took it in 1079. Then came 
that marvellous agitation of Europe, 
when she poured out her millions of 
devotees to drive the Saracen from the 
holy land ; and in 1099 Godfrey de 
Bouillon was proclaimed King of Je- 
rusalem by the victorious Crusaders. 
The Christians held it for eighty-eight 
years, when Saladin, the sultan of 
Egypt, wrested it from them in 1187, 
and they held it until the year 1517, 
when the Ottoman Turks seizing upon 
Jerusalem, made the twenty-first and 
last invasion which this devoted city 
has undergone, and in their hands it 
still remains. 

In the very earliest ages of Christ- 
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ianity people began to bend their 
steps toward Jerusalem and to write 
their travels. Some of these narra- 
tions are extant, and the earliest is eall- 
ed “Itinerarium a Burdigala Hieru- 
salem usque:” it was written by a 
Christian of Bordeaux, who went to 
the Holy Land in the year 333, 
about two years before the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was consecrated by 
Constantine and his mother Helena. 
It is to be gleaned also from the 
works of the Greek fathers that pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem were becoming 
so frequent as to lead to many abuses. 
St. Porphyry, after living as a recluse 
in Egypt, went to the Holy Land, visit- 
ed Jerusalem, and finally settled in the 
country as Bishop of Gaza. Toward 
the end of the fourth century (385), 
St. Eusebius of Cremona and St. Je- 
rome went there and founded a monas- 
tery at Bethlehem. St. Paula also 
visited it about the sametime. In the 
seventh century we have St. Antonius 
going there and telling us admired 
the beauty of the Jewish women who 
lived at Nazareth. In the year 637, 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Sara- 
cens interrupted the flow of visitors, 
but Arculf, a French bishop, went 
there toward the end of the century. 
In the early part of the eighth century 
the Anglo-Saxons began to go there. 
Willibald, a relative of Boniface, paid 
a visit to Jerusalem in 724. Then 
the war with the Greeks interposed, 
and we do not hear much about the 
Holy Land until the end of the eighth 
century, when, through the friendship 
of Charlemagne with Haroun al Ras- 
chid, the Christians were once more al- 
lowed to go to the Holy Sepulchre. A 
monk, called Bernard Sapiens, went 
in 870, and wrote an account of it. 
Then the celebrated Gerbert, who was 
afterward pope, under the title of 
Sylvester II., went to Jerusalem in 
986, came back and wrote a work, in 
which he made the holy city mourn 
her misfortunes and woes, her wasted 
temples and violated sacred places; 
then he appealed to the whole Christ- 
ian world to go and help her. France 
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and Italy began to move. The Sara- 
cens heard of this agitation, and 
interdicted the Christians in their 
dominions from worshipping, turned 
their temples into stables, and threw 
down the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and others in the year 1008. 
At the tidings of this devastation 
Europe was aroused, and in fact we 
may fairly say that Gerbert’s book of 
travel was the first spark that fired 
the conflagration of the Crusades. 
The first narrative we have of any 
pilgrim who followed the Crusades 
is by Sewulf, a Saxon, and a very in- 
teresting narration he has left; he 
went in the year 1102, was a monk 
of Malmesbury Monastery, and is men- 
tioned by the renowned William of 
that abbey in his Gesta Pontificum. 
There are accounts also in the twelfth 
century by Benjamin of Tudela; in 
the fourteenth by Sir John Mande- 
ville; in the fifteenth by Bertrandon 
de la Brocquiere; and in the six- 
teenth by Henry Maundrell.* 

Modern times have multiplied 
books on the Holy Land, but those 
mentioned above are nearly all that 
are extant of early periods. In our 
own day there is a tendency to revive 
the subject; we have had many books 
lately, good, bad, and indifferent, upon 
the Holy Land—Wanderings in Bible 
Lands and Scenes, Horeb and Jerusa- 
lem, Sinai and Palestine, Giant Cities 
of Bashan, Jerusalem as It Is, and 
many others, of which we cannot stop 
to say more than that they are gen- 
erally interesting and readable. It 
would take a wretched writer, indeed, 
to make a dull book upon the Holy 
Land; the subject itself and the scenes 
enlist the attention at once. But the 
last pilgrim who has returned from 
that sacred city and emptied his wal- 
let for our inspection has produced a 
book not only valuable as an interest- 
ing account of travel, but useful as an 
excellent commentary upon the in- 
cidents of the Bible and the life and 


* See Early Travels in Palestine, an interesting 
collection of itineraries and ancient visits to the 
Holy Land, by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
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work of our Lord. There have been 
many reviews of this book as a book 
of travel, but it is in this higher light 
more particularly that we wish to 
examine Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s two 
volumes on the Holy Land. From 
the very earliest times down to the 
present, Jaffa or Joppa seems to be 
the portal of Palestine to western 
travellers, who are, it appears, com- 
pelled to make their début in Palestine 
in no very dignified manner. The 
water-gate of Jaffa, Mr. Dixon tells 
us, faces the sea, and is “no more 
than a slit or window in the wall 
about six feet square.” ‘Through this 
narrow opening all importations from 
the west must be hoisted from the 
canoes ; “ such articles as pashas, bit- 
ter beer, cotton cloth, negroes, anti- 
quaries, dervishes, spurious coins and 
stones, monks, Muscovite bells, French 
clocks, English damsels and their hoops, 
Circassian slaves, converted Jews, and 
Bashi Bazouks.” Once safe through 
this slit in the wall, the stranger is 
ushered into a town whose scenes re- 
call to his imagination the Arabian 
Nights of his childhood, so little has 
the Holy Land changed; the dress of 
the people and their customs being so 
little altered that Haroun, if he were 
allowed to take another midnight trip 
with his vizier, would be quite at home. 
Marvellous it is, too, that civilization 
has left another peculiarity untouched 
in Palestine. Mr. Dixon tells us that 
after “three months of Syrian travel 
you will learn to treat a skeleton in 
the road with as much indifference as 
a gentleman in a turban and a lady in 
a veil.” Whatever dies in the plain 
lies there —asses, camels, or men. 
The travelling baggage of an Arab 
includes a winding-sheet, in which he 
may be rolled by his companion, if he 
has one, and covered with sand; bodies 
are found, too, who, in the last gasp, 
had striven to cover their faces with 
the loose sand. There is no exaggera- 
tion in this statement—the Saxon Se- 
wulf, who went there in the year 
1102, nearly eight centuries ago, 
draws the same picture. He says: 
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“Went from Joppa to Jerusalem, two 
days’ journey, by a mountainous road, very 
rough and dangerous on account of the 
Saracens, who lie in wait for the Christians 
to rob and spoil them. Numbers of human 
bodies lie by the wayside, torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, many of whom have been cut 
off by Saracens; some, too, have perished 
from heat, and thirst for want of water, and 
others from too much drinking.” 


Travelling in the Holy Land is not 
mere sport; there are a myriad of 
dangers to be avoided and watched 
for, armed Bedaween are prowling 
about, bands of horsemen scour across 
the plain like clouds over the sky. 

“Horsemen!” cries Yakoub, reining in. 
“‘Hushing the still night, and with hands 
on our revolvers, bending forward toward 
the dim fields on our left hand, we can hear 
the footfall of horses crushing their way 
through stubble and stones. In a moment, 
while they sounded afar off, they are among 
us; fine dark figures, on brisk little mares, 
and poising above them their bamboo spears. 
A word or two of parley, in which Ishmael 
has his share, and we are asking each other 
for the news. Perhaps they con- 
sider us too strong to be robbed, for a Beda- 
ween rarely thinks it right to attack under 
an advantage of five to one.” 

At dawn of day they arrive at the 
spot where once stood Modin, the 
birthplace of the Maccabees, now a 
den of robbers, called Latrun. This 
spot is a most interesting one, and Mr. 
Dixon rapidly sketches the results of 
the events which were transacted here, 
showing how from the Maccabzan re- 
volt sprang the Great Separation, a 
new kind of priesthood, and also, for 
which the influence of the captivity 
had already prepared them, the ignor- 
ing of the written law of Moses, and 
the introduction and veneration of the 
oral law or tradition of the elders. 
The peculiar aspects of the Jews at 
the time of the Roman domination 
and the advent of Christ, their hopes 
and opinions, may be traced back to 
the drama which was played out on 
this spot. We propose, then, to pause 
for a moment to sketch the history of 
that period, as it is the keystone to 
the whole fabric of Jewish degener- 
acy. 

About half a century before the 
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birth of Christ the Jews had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, and in 
the writings of Tacitus we have a de- 
scription of them, an attempt at in- 
vestigation into their history, and a 
version of Roman opinion upon them, 
which is the more interesting as it af- 
fords an admirable corroboration of 
what is recorded in the Scriptures. 
Tacitus endeavors very ingeniously 
to make them come originally from 
Crete, on account of their name, Idxos 
or Judzos, from Mount Ida, in Crete. 
We must bear in mind that it is searce- 
ly probable that Tacitus could have 
read Genesis. Then he mentions 
other theories which were in vogue 
as to the origin of this strange peo- 
ple, who were beginning to be very 
troublesome to the Romans. In th 
first theory we get a slight trace of 
the sacred tradition; certain people. 
he says, declare that a great multitude 
in the reign of Isis overflowed Egypt 
and discharged themselves into the 
lands of Judea and the surroundine 
neighborhood, some call them a race 
of AXthiops, others Assyrians; and 
we are told there were some even 
who claimed for them, a far more 
renowned descent from the LoAvyo 
mentioned by Homer, whence they 
called their great city Hiero-Solyma. 
These theories are very ingenious, but 
they only serve to prove that the eye 
of the philosophical historian of the 
Romans had never rested on the 
Jewish records. Still the character 
he gives of them is the one they have 
universally borne in the world; he 
speaks also of “ Moyses,” who gave 
them a distinct legislation; he men- 
tions “circumcision” and their absti- 
nence from certain kinds of meat; he 
records their national exclusiveness, 
their immovable obstinacy, their no- 
tion of one God, so strange to a pagan 
mind, and the temple, without images, 
equally absurd. 

Though the Romans treated the 
Jews, as indeed they did all the peo- 
ple they conquered, with great for- 
bearance, still they had a sort of 
secret dislike for them, and in the 
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end they served them as they served 
no other race of people subject to 
their power. And this feeling was 
reciprocated by the Jews, who now 
more than ever longed for the advent 
of the great Deliverer, whom they also 
more than ever felt must come in the 
shape of a warrior, with power and 
majesty to sweep these Romans out 
of the country, and restore Jerusalem 
to her former position of splendor 
and renown. There can be no ques- 
tion that the political circumstances 
in which the Jews were placed at the 
time of the coming of Christ helped 
to unfit them for his reception, by fos- 
tering that idea of a great temporal 
sovereign which had been implanted 
in their bosoms. But this idea was of 
much older origin than their troubles 
with the Romans. It is an interesting 
fact that the Maccabean revolution, 
which restored the priesthood, may 
be looked upon as the event which 
first taught the Jews that fatal error. 
Before that time they had a more 
spiritual conception of the Messiah, 
but the events which followed in the 
wake of the heroism of Judas Mac- 
cabeus changed the whole character 
of their hopes. Let us review those 
circumstances, for it is only by doing 
so we can properly understand how 
the Jews came to be so persistent in 
their expectations of a great omnipo- 
tent temporal sovereign. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, upon the death of his 
brother, Seleucus Philopator, king of 
Syria, seized upon the vacant throne, 
although Demetrius, the son of Seleu- 
cus, was alive at Rome, where he had 
been sent as a hostage. In Daniel 
xi. 21, we glean that he obtained the 
kingdom by flattery, which receives 
some support from what Livy says 
about his extravagant rewards (Livy 
xli. c. 20). He bad undertaken sev- 
eral campaigns against Egypt, and 
was on his return from one of these, 
with wasted army and exhausted 
treasury, when it occurred to him 
that if he could only plunder the 
temple of the Jews, it would go far 
to recruit his finances. He turned 


his army at once toward Jerusalem, 
marched upon it, and sacked it. An 
altar was raised and sacrifice made to 
Jupiter in the holy place. Then he 
endeavored to abolish the ceremo- 
nial, and to introduce pagan worship. 
when the Jews, exasperated beyond 
endurance, were ripe all over the 
country for revolt, but dared not rise. 
At this time, however, there dwelt in 
a little village called Modin, not far 
from Emmaus, a family who were call- 
ed the Maccabees, for what reason it is 
now impossible to ascertain; but this 
family, who had lived there in the 
peaceable obscurity of village life, 
were destined to become heroic. It 
consisted of an aged father, Mattathias, 
and five sons. Antiochus Epiphanes 
had sent his officers to this village to 
erect an altar in the Jewish place of 
worship for sacrifice to the gods, when 
Mattathias boldly declared that he 
would resist it. ‘The altar was set up, 
and one miserable renegade Jew was 
advancing toward it to make the pa- 
gan offering, when he was slain on the 
spot by Mattathias. The family then 
fled to the wilderness, and concealed 
themselves ; they were soon joined by 
others; a band was formed, which 
gradually increased, until it became 
numerous enough to attack towns. 
Then Mattathias died, and his son, 
even more memorable in the history 
of patriotism, came forward, and 
took the command of the gathering 
confederation, now a disciplined army. 
Apollonius was sent against him, 
whom Judas met boldly on the field 
of battle, and slew. The same suc- 
cess attended him in his encounter 
with the Syrian general, Seron. An- 
tiochus now saw the necessity of vig- 
orous measures to prevent the Jews 
from recovering their independence ; 
he went to Persia to recruit his treas- 
ures, while Lysias, the regent, sent 
an army to Judea of 40,000 foot and 
7,000 cavalry, which was reinforced 
by auxiliaries from the provinces, and 
even by Jews who were already be- 
coming jealous of the fame of Judas. 
The Jewish hero pointed out to his 
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followers the desperate odds against 
which they would have to contend, 
and resolved upon employing a strata- 
gem. By a forced march he reached 
a portion of the enemy encamped at 
Emmaus, and surprised them, with 
complete success: several portions of 
the army were put to flight, and a 
great booty secured. Another and 
more numerous army was sent against 
him, but with no success. At the 
head of 10,000 followers, fired by fa- 
naticism, Judas put to flight the army 
of Lysias, 60,000 strong, and marched 
on Jerusalem to purity the temple and 
restore it to its glory. The festival 
of Purification was then inaugurated. 
Day by day the successes of Judas in- 
creased, when Antiochus Eupator, who 
had sueceeded Antiochus Epiphanes, 
invaded Judea, and only made peace 
with Judas in consequence of dissen- 
sions at home. He was murdered by 
his uncle, Demetrius, who seized the 
kingdom and confirmed the peace with 
Judas, but took possession of the cita- 
del of Jerusalem, placing his general, 
Nicanor, there with troops. Suspicions 
were then entertained that treachery 
was being plotted between Judas and 
this general; the matter was pressed, 
when Nicanor cleared himself, and 
Judas was obliged to flee. A battle 
took place, which he won, and another 
victory followed at Bgth-horon, in 
which Nicanor fell. Re-enforcements 
strengthened the enemy, and Judas 
was compelled to retire to Laish with 
3,000 followers, where he was attack- 
ed at a disadvantage. Only 800 of 
his‘ men remained faithful to him, but 
with these he boldly encountered the 
avenging hosts of Demetrius, and 
found a hero’s death on the field. 
Though Judas was dead, yet the Mac- 
cabean spirit was not extinct. Simon 
and Jonathan, his brothers, rallied 
their companions, and took the lead, 
fortifying themselves in a strong posi- 
tion in the neighborhood of Tekoa, 
Jonathan bid fair to equal Judas ; he 
avoided an open engagement with the 
Syrians, but kept his position, and 
harassed the enemy for the space of 
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two’years, when events brought about 
what perhaps the slender force of his 
army would have never accomplished. 
A pretender to the throne of Syria 
sprang up in the person of Alexander 
Balas, the reputed natural son of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and a party was 
soon found to promote his claim against 
Demetrius. By this time Jonathan’s 
little body of troops had been aug- 
mented by continued re-enforcemenis, 
and his position was such that to the 
contending parties in Syria it became 
clear that if either could win over this 
obstinate Jew to his cause it would de- 
cide the matter. Demetrius took the 
first step, by making him at once gen- 
eral of the forces in Judea and govern- 
or of Jerusalem; but Jonathan was 
in no hurry, he suspected the wily 
Demetrius, and having received over- 
tures from Alexander Balas, that if he 
would espouse his cause he would 
make him high priest when he was on 
the throne of Syria, he yielded. These 
overtures were accompanied by the 
present of a purple robe, and Jonathan, 
who, duubtless, saw in the dissensions 
of his enemies the opportunity for 
Jerusalem, accepted the proposition, 
joined Alexander, who slew Demetrius 
in battle, and ascended the throne of Sy- 
ria. True to his engagement, he made 
Jonathan high priest, with the rank of 
prince, and did all he could to insure 
his fidelity. Jonathan afierward at- 
tended the marriage of Alexander 
with a daughter of the King of Egypt, 
at Ptolemais, where he received many 
marks of consideration from the Syrian 
and Egyptian monarchs. He ulti- 
mately fell, however, a victim to 
treachery, and was succeeded by his 
brother Simon, who confirmed the 
Jews in their independence in return, 
for which, in 131 B. c., they passed 
a decree, by which the dignity of high 
priest and prince of the Jews was 
made hereditary in the family of Si- 
mon. Thus was founded the long 
line of Asmonean priests, which re- 
mained unbroken down to about thir- 
ty-four years before Christ. The 
Mosaic principle was set aside, and 
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from this time the changes came over 
ihe Jews and their institutions which 
are admirably sketched by Mr. Dixon 
in the two chapters on the Great Sep- 
aration and the Oral Law, which we 
recommend to the careful perusal of 
any one who wishes to form a clear 
idea of the origin of the state of Juda- 
ism at the time of our Lord. He thus 
sums up in a sentence the results of 
the Maccabzean insurrection : 


“The main issues, then, as regards the faith 
and policy in Israel of that glorious revolt of 
Modin, was the elevation of a fighting sect to 
power ; the general adoption of separative 
principles; the substitution of an explana- 
tory law for the Covenant; a change in the 
divine succession of high priests, and a law- 
less union of the spiritual and secular forces.” 


The Idyls of Bethlehem form a 
most interesting chapter : the death of 
Rachel, the idyl of Ruth, the episode 
of Saul, the house of Chimham, the 
idyl of Jeremiah, and the birth of our 
Saviour, are all sketched in a manner 
which tends to impress these well- 
known scenes upon the mind indelibly. 
A chapter on Syrian Khans, which 
throws much light upon the incident 
of the birth of Christ, we would like 
to extract did not the exigencies of 
space forbid. The reader will find in 
the chapters, The Inn of Bethlehem, 
The Province of Galilee, Herod 
the Great, John the Baptist, and 
Jewish Parties, an agmirable intro- 
duction to those scenes of the life and 
wanderings of our blessed Lord which 
are contained in the second part of the 
book, and to which we wish to devote 
the remainder of this paper. 

When speaking of the early life of 
Jesus, Mr. Dixon takes up the ques- 
tion of the obscurity of his origin, that 
favorite point with the sceptics of all 
ages,from the “Is not this the car- 
penter’s son?” of the Jews, down to 
the puerile objections of the German 
Strauss. He has shown that it was 
the custom to teach the youth of all 
classes some useful art ; and the best 
born and greatest men in Jewish his- 
tory had been instructed in such trades 
as weaving, tent-making, etc. Besides, 
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certain trades were held in honor. We 
cannot understand this if we think of 
carpentering by the contemptuous es- 
timate of modern life. That contempt 
for hand-labor was unknown in the 
early ages of Scripture history. Adam 
dressed the garden, Abel was a keep- 
er of sheep, Cain a tiller of the ground, 
Tubal Cain a smith; and so, among 
the Jews, it was a reproach to any 
man if he had not been taught one of 
the useful mechanical arts. It was 
dignified by the Almighty himself, 
who, we are told— 


“Called by name Bezaleel, and 
he hath filled him with the spirit of God 
in wisdom, in understanding, and in know- 
ledge, and in all manner of workmanship, and 
td devise curious works, to work in gold and 
in silver and in brass, and in the cutting of 
stones to set them, and in carving of , wood 
to make any manner of cunning work. And 
he hath put it in his heart that he may 
teach.” Exod. xxxv. 30-34. 


This reverence was cherished by 
the Jews; carpentering was always 
looked upon as a noble occupation ; 
the fact that the carpenter might have 
to go into the temple to labor would 
have rescued that occupation from 
contempt. This is a striking peculi- 
arity of eastern life; and elsewhere 
the objection of the sceptic to the 
humble origin of Jesus has been well 
answered : 


“The princes of Turkey in Egypt are 
still instructed in the mechanical arts, one 
being made a brazier, another a carpenter, 
a third a good weaver, and so on. Said 
Pasha was a good mechanic, Ishmael Pasha 
is not inferior to his brother. Much of the 
domestic life of Israel has been lost to us, 
but still we know something of the crafts in 
which many of the most famous rabbis and 
doctors had been taught to excel. We know 
that Hillel practised a trade. St. Paul was 
a tent-maker, Rabbi Ishmael was a needle- 
maker, Rabbi Jonathan a cobbler, Rabbi Jose 
was a tanner, Rabbi Simon was a weaver. 
Among the Talmudists there was a cele- 
brated Rabbi Joseph who was a carpenter. 
What then becomes of Strauss’s inference 
that Joseph must have been a man of low 
birth—not of the stock of David—because he 
followed a mechanical trade ?”* 


* Atheneum, 27th Jan., 1866, 
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We may conclude this point by add- 
ing that among the Jews the only 
trades which could prevent a man 
from attaining to the dignity of high 
priest were weavers, barbers, fullers, 
perfumers, cuppers, and tanners. 

But to return to the life and work 
of Jesus. His fame was gradually 
spreading, and he went about the 
small towns and hamlets: 


“ Capernaum, Chorazin Magdala, Bethsaida, 
panaseie Gerasa, preaching in the syna- 
gogues, visiting the fishing-boats and thresh- 
ing-floors, healing the sick, and comforting 
the poor; gentle in his aspect and in his 
life; wise as a sage and simple as a child; 
winning people to his views by the charm of 
his manner and the beauty of his sayings,” 


His first aim was to win the Jews 
from the Oral Law, to convince them 
of its emptiness; it is the key to the 
following scenes graphically depicted 
by Mr. Dixon. Christ had gone to 
Jerusalem for the feast of Purim; and 
was walking by the Pool of Bethesda 
in the sheep market, a spot he had to 
pass daily. On the banks of this 
pool were crowds of sick, the halt, 
aged, and blind, a spectacle sure to 
attract the eye of Jesus: 


“Tt was the Sabbath day. 

“In the temple hard by, these wretches 
could hear the groaning of bulls under the 
mace, the bleating of lambs under the sacri- 
ficial knife, the shouting of dealers as they 
sold doves and shekels. Rakers were hurry- 
ing through with bread. The captain of 
the temple was on duty with his guards. 
Priests were marching in procession, and 
crowds of worshippers standing about the 
holy place. Tongues of flame leaped faintly 
from the altars on which the priests were 
sprinkling blood . . . but the wretches 
who lay around (the pool) on their quilts 
and rugs, the blind, the leprous, and the 
aged poor, drew no compassion from the 
busy priests. One man, the weakest of the 
weak, had been helpless no less than thirty- 
eight years. Over this man Jesus paused 
and said : 

“* Wilt thou be made whole ?” 

“* Rabbi, I have no man, when the water 
is troubled, to put me into the pool; but 
while I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me.’” 


The Compassionate answered him: 


“* Rise, take up thy bed and walk.’ 
“At onee the life leaped quickly into the 
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poor man’s limbs. Rising from the ground, 
he folded up his quilt, taking it on his arm 
to go away; but some of the Pharisees see 
ing him get up and roll his bed into a coil, 
run toward him crying: ‘It is the Sabbath 
day; it is not lawful for thee to carry thy 
bed.’ It was certainly an offence against the 
Oral Law.” 





The Jews had turned the blessing 
of the Sabbath into a curse. 


“From the moment of hearing the ram’s 


horn, a sacred trumpet, called the shofa, 
blown from the temple wall, announcing 
that the Sabbath had commenced, he was 
not allowed to light a fire or make a bed, 


to boil a pot; 
a ditch, nor 
his life 

camp, his village, 
rest. He 
going 


down 


he could not pull his ass from 
raise an arm in defence of 
A Jew could not quit his 
or his city on the 
might not begin a journey; if 
along a road, he must rest from sun- 
till the 


day of 


same event of the coming 
day. He might not carry a pencil, a ker- 
chief, a shekel in his belt; if he required a 


handkerchief for use, he had to tie it round 
his leg. If he offended against 
these rules, he was held to deserve th 
awarded to the vilest of 


one of 


doom 


sinners. "teas 
rabbins held that a man ought not to 
change his position, but that, whether he 


was standing or sitting when the shofa 
sounded, he should stand or sit immovable as 
a stone until the Sabbath had passed away 


Jesus broke the Oral Law that he 
might bring his followers to a sense 
of its degrading spirit, and announced 
the new truth that “ The Sabbath is 
made fur man; not man for the 
Sabbath.” After two very interest- 
ing chapters upon Antipas Herod and 
Herodias, we have one upon the Syna- 
gogue. Some writers have striven to 
claim the remotest antiquity for this 
institution, but in all probability it 
might be dated from the captivity. 
There would be a natural desire to 
meet together away from the pagans, 
by whom they were surrounded, to 
pray to their God, to sing their psalms, 
and to read the law. This gave rise 
to the synagogue, which means no 
more than a “meeting together ;” 
but after the Maccabeean insurrection 
it became a popular institution, and 
every little village had its synagogue. 
Now, as much of the work of Christ 
was done in the synagogue, as he 
loved to go into them and to take part 
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in their services, it is desirable that we 
should have a clear notion of what a 
synagogue was: 


“ 4 house of unhewn stones taken up from 
the hillside ; squat and square of the ancient 
Hebrew style, having a level roof, but neither 
spire nor tower, neither dome nor minaret to 
enchant the eye ; such was the simple synagogue 
of the Jews in which Jesus taught. . . Inside 
a Syrian synagogue is like one of our parish 
schools, with seats for the men, rough sofas 
of wood half covered with rushes and straw ; 
a higher seat stands in the centre like that of 
a mosque, for the elders of the town, a desk 
for the reader of the day; at the south enda 
closet, concealed by a hanging veil, in which 
the torah, a written copy of the Pentateuch, 
is kept in the sacred ark. A silver lamp is 
always kept burning, a candlestick with eight 
arms, a pulpit, a reading-desk, are the chief 
articles of furniture in the room. he 
In olden times women were allowed to enter 
with the men, though they were even then 
parted from father and son by a wooden 
screen, . Before entering a synagogue 
a man is expected to dip his hands into 
water, . . . Ten persons are necessary 
to form a meeting ; every town or city having 
a synagogue appointed ten men called bat- 
lanim (men of leisure), who were bound to 
appear at the hour of prayer. . . Higher 
in office was the chazzan, who took charge 
of the house and scroll. The meturge- 
man was an interpreter of the law, whose 
duty it was to stand near the reader for the 
day, and translate the sacred verses, one by 
one, from the Hebrew into the vulgar tongue, 
Above him were the elders. . . . When 
the people came in they first bowed to the 
ark ; the elders took their places on the raised 
platform; the rich went up to high seats near 
the ark; the poor sat on wooden sOfas, mat- 
ted with straw. ° A prayer was said, 
one of the Psalms of David sung. The 
chazzan walked up to the veil, which he 
drew aside with reverence, lifted the ark from 
its niche, took out the torah, carried the roll 
round the benches, every one striving either 
to kiss or touch it with his palm; the she- 
liach read the lesson for the day; at its close 
the elder expounded the text in a sort of 
sermon, when the torah was carried back, 
and prayers began. . . Every hearer 
had in those times a right to express his 
opinion of the sacred text, and of what it 
meant.” 


Our Lord availed himself of this 
right, which every Jew possessed, of 
speaking in the synagogue upon the 
text which had been read; and Mr. 
Dixon has worked up two scenes 
well known in the career of our Lord, 
with all the surrounding incidents 


and scenery, so graphically and so 
accurately that no one could read 
these descriptions without rising 
from them with a clearer and more 
complete understanding of the simple 
statement of the gospel. The gos- 
pels were not written as_ historical 
sketches, but as vehicles for the vi- 
tal truth they contain ; consequently 
anything that resuscitates the scene 
and reproduces the incidents as they 
took place, with all their peculiar 
surroundings, must be of great value 
in assisting us to comprehend more 
readily, and to retain in our minds 
more vividly the events of our Lord’s 
career. We think this is more pre- 
eminently the characteristic aim and 
achievement of this work than of the 
many others we have read upon the 
subject, and we shall instance one, 
the scene in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum. The first alluded to was the 
declaration of Jesus in the synagogue 
at Nazareth; but as many of the 
incidents are included in this of 
Capernaum, we content ourselves 
with giving it somewhat in detail, as 
an illustration of the peculiarity we 
have already mentioned. Let the 
reader first peruse the simple state- 
ment in the gospel of St. John, vi. 
ch., 25 v., to the end, and then the fol- 
lowing; or better still the whole of 
chapter xvii. in the second volume of 
Mr. Dixon’s work, called The Bread 
of Life, and he will rise from it with 
a much more vivid conception of one 
of the most trying scenes in our Lord's 
history. On the steps of the syna- 
gogue a motley crowd had collected, 
eager, excited, and curious, for it was 
just after the miraculous feeding of 
the 5,000, and they were full of it; 
they had heard of it in ail its stu- 
pendous power; it was the miracle of 
all miracles most likely to overpower 
the Jewish mind; it recalled to them 
the words of Jehovah : 

“At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the 
morning ye shall be filled with bread, and 
ye shall know that Iam the Lord your God.” 
And this man, this son of Joseph the 
carpenter, had fed 5,000 people on 
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five barley loaves and two small fish- 
es. They saw the little boat on the 
beach in which Jesus had come; they 
had heard of his walking on the wa- 
ter that very night; and now the 
crowd was increasing, for the country 
was aroused, and people came flock- 
ing from all parts to see this man who 
did such marvellous things. 

“Jesus sat in the synagogue in his usual 
place. The Jews poured in, each man and 
woman making lowly reverence toward the 
ark. . . . The service began with the prayer 
of sweet incense, after which the congrega- 
tion, the batlanim leading, sang Psalms of 
David; when these were sung, the chazzan, 
going up to the ark, drew aside the veil and 
took out the sacred roll, which he carried 
round the aisles to the reader of the day, 
who raised it in his hands, so that all who 
were present could see the sacred text. Then 
the whole congregation rose. . Opening 
the scroll, the reader read out the section or 
chapter for the day. . . . . When the lesson 
was finished, the chazzan took the scroll from 
the reader and carried it back to its place 
behind the veil. Then when the roll was 
restored to the ark, they sang other psalms, 
after which the elder delivered the midrash, 
an exposition of the text which had been 
read. The time now being come to question 
and be questioned, all eyes turned on the 
Teacher who had fed the 5,000 men. . 
Their questions were sharp and loud: 

“* Rabbi, when camest thou hither ?” 

‘“** Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye ask me 
not because ye saw the miracies, but because 
ye ate of the loaves and were filled. La- 
bor not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlast- 
ing life, which the Son of Man shall give unto 
you, for him hath God the Father sealed.” 

“Then they asked him: 

““*What must we do that we may work the 
works of God?” 

“To which he answered, with a second 
public declaration, that he was Christ the Son 
of God : 

“¢This is the word of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.’ 

““* What sign showest thou that we may 
see and believe thee? What dost thou 
work ?” 

“Full of the great act which many wit- 
nesses declared that they had seen in the 
desert beyond the lake, they wished to have 
it repeated before their eyes; so they said 
to him : 

“*Qur fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, as it is written, he gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.’ 

** Jesus took up their thought. 

“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses 
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gave you not the bread from heaven, but 
my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven, For the bread of God is that 
which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world.’ 

‘“** Rabbi, evermore give us this bread.’ 

“‘ Jesus answered them: 

“*T am the bread of life. He that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst... .... 
For Iam come down from heaven not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
at the last day.’ ... 

“The elders, the batlanim, the chazzan 
gazed into each other’s faces, and began to 
murmur against him, just as the men of 
Nazareth had murmured against him. 

*“¢Ts not this Jesus the son of Joseph 
whose father and mother we know? How 
is it, then, that he saith, 1 am come down 
from heaven ?’ 

“ Jesus spoke to them again : 

“*Murmur not among yourselves. 

man can come to me except the | t 
which sent me draw him; and I will raise 
him up the last day... .. Iam the bread 
of life. I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any man eat 
of this bread he shall live forever; yea, 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.’ 
doctrines for Jews to weigh 
‘hen leapt hot words among them, and 
some of those who had meant to believe in 
him drew back. If he were the Christ, the 
Son of David, the King of Israel, why was 
he not marching on Jerusalem, why not 
driving out the Romans, why not assuming a 
kingly crown? ‘ How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat ? 

“The Lord spoke again, still more to 
their discontent and chagrin, seeing that 
they wanted an earthly Christ: 

“*Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you.’ 

“This was too much for many, even for 
some who had been brought to the door of 
belief. . . . . The service of the synagoguc 
ended, the elders came down from the plat 
form, the chazzan put away the sacred 
vessels, the congregation came out into the 
sun, angry in word and mocking in spirit 
They wanted facts; he had given them truth 
They hungered for miraculous bread, for a 
new shower of manna; he had offered them 
symbolically his flesh and blood. They 
had set their hearts on finding a captain 
who would march against the Romans, who 
would cause Judas of Gamala to be for- 
gotten, who would put the glories of Herod 
the Great to shame.- They had asked him 
for earth, and he had answered them with 
heaven.” 
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But the scene was drawing to a 
lose; Jesus went on with his work 
after this tumult in the synagogue, 
opposing himself to the senseless rites 
of the Pharisees, defying the oral 
law, healing the sick, and preaching 
to the people. Passing through the 
country from Galilee a Syro-Phene- 
cian woman who had heard of him, 
and perhaps seen him, ran after him 
in the road, and besought him to heal 
her daughter who was a lunatic. The 
disciples urged him to send her away, 
for his life would not have been safe 
if he had another conflict with the 
Jews in that quarter, and to heal this 
Gentile woman’s child would be sure 
to bring them on his track. Turning 
to the woman, Jesus told her he was 
sent only to the lost sheep of Israel; 
but she persisted, crying, “ Lord, help 
me!” an evidence of faith which was 
quite sufficient, and Jesus turned to 
her and said, “ Great is thy faith, O 
woman, be it unto thee as thou wilt.” 
This was a fatal blow to the Jewish 
exclusiveness, a Gentile had been 
called into the church, and the pride 
of the Jew humbled forever. On 
the last Sabbath day which Jesus 
spent on earth, he struck another 
blow at the ceremonial law, by taking 
his disciples to dine at the house of 
one Simon a leper. He had reached 
Bethany, and taken up his abode in 
the house of Martha and Mary, among 
the outcast and the poor, for that last 
seven days now called in the church 
the holy week. The scene was an 
impressive one. The city, as far as 
the eye could reach, was one vast en- 
campment, caravans were arriving 
from every direction, bringing thou- 
sands of Jews to the feast, who, se- 
lecting their ground, drove four stakes 
into the earth, drew long reeds round 
them, and covered them with leaves, 
making a sort of bower; others 
brought small tents with them; the 
whole city, Mount Gibeon, the plain 
of Rephaim, the valley of Gihon, the 
hill of Olivet, were all studded with 
tents, and crowded with busy people 
hastening to finish their preparations 


before the shofa should sound at sun- 
set, and the Sabbath begin, when no 
man could work. In the temple, the 
priests, the doctors, the money-chang- 
ers, the bakers of shew-bread, were all 
at work, and the last panorama in the 
life of Christ commenced. 

On the first day in Holy Week, now 
known as Palm Sunday, Jesus entered 
Jerusalem on an ass’s colt, a promi- 
nent figure in the festivities, for the 
crowds rushed to see him, with their 
palms, and marched with him singing 
psalms; they had come out from Je- 
rusalem to meet him, and they escort- 
ed him into the city. At night he re- 
turned to Bethany. 

On the Monday and Tuesday he wen. 
early to the temple, mixing among 
the people, restoring sight to the 
blind, and preaching to the poor. As 
his life began with a series of tempta- 
tions, so it was the will of his Father 
that he should be persecuted with 
them at its close—a lesson we may 
all do well to dwell upon. Up to the 
last days of his life Jesus was sub- 
jected to temptations. On the Tues- 
day some emissaries of the Sanhe- 
drim came to the court where he was 
preaching to question him, and gather 
evidence against him. They found 
him amongst a crowd of Baptists, and 
demanded his authority for teaching. 
Christ retorted by putting them to the 
dilemma of stating whether John’s bap- 
tism was of heaven or not; they were 
too much afraid of the people to say 
it was of men, and if they said of 
heaven, Jesus would have reproached 
them for their want of faith; they 
confessed their ignorance. Then each 
party tried to entrap him. 

The Pharisees brought him a wo- 
man taken in adultery. By the Mo- 
saic law this offence would have 
been punished with death. But the 
Roman government would have exe- 
cuted any Jew who would venture to 
carry out such a law, and therefore the 
question seemed to compel Jesus to 
speak either against Moses or the Ro- 
mans. He quietly turned to the wit- 
nesses, and told the man who was in 
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nocent among them to cast the first 
stone at her. 

The Herodians tempted him on a 
point of tribute. They had two taxes, 
one to God and one to Cesar, both 
were disputed, and they consulted him 
in order to involve him with God or 
Cesar; but he foiled them by confirm- 
ing both: 

“Render unto Cesar the things which 


are Cesar’s,’and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 


They began to be astonished. 

The Sadducees tempted him with 
their dogma of the non-resurrection. 
They told him sneeringly of a woman 
who had married seven husbands, and 
they wanted to know whose she would 
be in the life to come. Jesus replied 
calmly : 


“In the resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the an- 
gels in heaven.” 


And the Sadducees with their philoso- 
phy, their learning, and their unbelief, 
retired in confusion. 

On the Wednesday he remained in 
Bethany in seclusion, while Judas was 
arranging for his safe betrayal to An- 
nas and the nobles. 

Thursday Jesus sent Peter and John 
into Jerusalem to prepare the Pass- 
over, and at sunset that day he and 
the twelve sat down to the last supper ; 
Judas left to see Annas, and after 
singing a hymn, the other disciples rose 
from the table, passed through the 
sheep-gate into the Cedron valley, and 
came to Gethsemane. Here Jesus 
withdrew, and while his disciples 
were sleeping, he watched and prayed 
until the betrayers came, and the kiss 
of Judas revealed him to them. The 
Sanhedrim was summoned in the dead 
of the night, and when the members 
arrived they found Annas examining 
witnesses, but with no avail, they 
could not substantiate any charge 
against him that the Roman govern- 
ment would allow them to punish 
with death. Annas told him to speak 
for himself, but he would not. The 
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high priest then said, “ Art thou the 
Christ ?” he said, “Iam.” Then An. 
nas asked him who were his disciples, 
and Jesus replied: “I spake openly to to 
the world, I taught in the synagoou 
and in the temple, whither the Jews 
resort, in secret I have said nothinc: 
ask them which heard me, they know 
what I have said.” The officer of the 
temple smote him, and Annas ordere/ 
him to be bound with cords, and when 
it was day they went in a body to the 
palace of Caiaphas. Here Jesus was 
questioned again, and answer ring that 
he was the Christ, the high priest rent 
his clothes, in sign that it was blas- 
phemy and worthy of death. The 
Sanhedrim pronounced him guilty, 
and the officers carried him to the Pre- 
torian gates and delivered him a pris- 
oner into the hands of Pilate’s guards. 
The vacillation of Pilate and the last 
scene in our Lord’s career are known to 
all. Mr. Dixon leaves them with the ob- 
servation, “ They form a divine episode 
in the history of man, and must be left 
to the writers who could not err.” 

A good book is its own best e sulo; ry, 
and we may safely leave this of Mr. 
Dixon’s to itself; but we cannot refrain 
from testifying our appreciation of 
such a valuable addition to the rec- 
ords of eastern travel. It is super- 
fluous to say that it is excellently writ 
ten, as it emanates from the pen, not of 
a tyro, but of a master-craftsman, whose 
style is too well known to need eulogy, 
a style graphic, pointed, and impres- 
sive, the result of clear vision and ac- 
curate delineation, strengthened by a 
sort of Frith-like power of grouping, 
as witness the description of the street 
life of Jaffa, which, as an exquisite 
piece of word-painting, is perfect. 

The reader is led through the sa- 
ered scenes of the Holy Land by an 
artist as well as a scholar, who as he 
journeys on revives the life of the past ; 
we see the patriarchal life, the tents, 
the flocks grazing on the hills, the 
ready-writer with his pen lingering at 
the city g gate. We hear David’s min- 
strelsy and the tramp of Maccabzxan 
soldierly ; we peer into the depths of 
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one of those ancient wells built by the 
patriarchs, and listen to the conversa- 
tion of the Samaritan woman with that 
wonderful stranger; we linger at the 
wayside Khan, and see how natural is 
the tale of the gospel. As we near 
Jerusalem the grander figures of the 
panorama pass over the scene, the 
Herods in their luxury and pride, in 
their humiliation and their sins, the 
vrim towers of Macherus and the dark 
deed done behind its walls when the 
head of the messenger of God fell to 
please a wanton woman, and terror 
was struck into the heart of the tyrant ; 
the splendid ceremonial service of the 
temple, with its altars, its sacrifices, 
and its robed priests; the Sadducees 
luxuriating in their palaces, with serv- 
ants, carriages, gardens, living their 
voluptuous, godless lives ; the Phari- 
sees with their demure aspect, broad 
and multiplied phylacteries ; the hel- 
mets of Roman soldiery, the imperial 
eagles hovering over the scene as the 
Jews passed by scowling at the pagan 
vulers of the holy city ; and then that 
marvellous god-like figure wandering 
about the streets followed by crowds 
of people, now entering the temple 
mirts to preach to them, and now 

stopping on his way to heal some lame 
man or leper; his wanderings along 
the wearying roads of Galilee; his 
mingling with the people in the syna- 
gogues, the popular gathering-place ; 
his taking part in the service and 
reading the Scriptures ; his final com- 
ing up to the holy city, the betrayal, 
the scenes of his trial, the frantic 
eagerness of the Jews, the vacillation 
of Pilate, the terrible suspense and 
the ultimate triumph of his foes, all 
these and many more incidents of 
biblical and gospel history are reviv- 
ed and enacted, as it were, amid the 
very scenes and jn the very places 
where they once took place. We re- 
peat again, that this work is an excel- 
lent commentary and illustration of 
the gospel narrative; and though 
the pen of its author has been nobly 
wielded in the controversial - defence 
of that gospel, yet perhaps even great- 
VoL. iv. 33 


er good may be done by this exhibi- 
tion and illustration of the life and 
work of Christ. To hold him up to 
the eyes of men is the best antidote to 
scepticism ; and whatever tends to do 
that, to plant the image of Christ in 
the hearts of men, is a good work; 
the illustration of his individuality, 
standing out as he did in his times, 
and as he does in every time, distinct 
from all men and things. We take 
up the great work of any age, its char- 
acteristic achievement, and we find the 
impress of the age stamped indelibly 
upon it; it smacks of the time and the 
scenes. Homer is pervaded with the 
valor of a mythic heroism, bloodshed 
and victory. Dante is the very best 
reflection of medixvalism— its deep, 
superstitious piety, its weird dreams, 
and its peculiar theology. Shake- 
speare, though he has written with 
spotless purity, yet bears traces of the 
tolerated licentiousness of the Eliza- 
bethan age. But Christ and his gos- 


pel stand out distinct, totally distinct 


from the times and the life when they 
appeared. That gospel could not 
have been produced by the age, for it 
was an antagonism toit; the age was 
a degenerate one, a mixture of formal 
ceremony, and licentious unbelief; pa- 
ganism was waning; Rome becom- 
ing debased ; the ancient traditions of 
the Jews were lost in human inven- 
tions and Rabbinical fantasies, when, 
rising up in the midst of all this de- 
basement, this corruption, these anom- 
alies, came Christ and his gospel, pure 
among rottenness, gentle in the midst 
of violence, holy among flagrant in- 
fidelity and wanton vice, the Preacher 
and the preaching both sent from 
somewhere, but manifestly not from 
the world, not from oriental bar- 
barism, not from western paganism, 
not from Jewish corruption; it could 
then have come from no other place 
than heaven, and had no other author 
than God. And when we reflect upon 
what was compressed in that three 
years’ labor, and compare it with 
systems which have occupied men’s 
lives to sketch out merely, and taken 
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ages to perfect; when we see that 
this greatest system, which has spread 
over the whole civilized world by the 
force of its own truth, was in three 
short years laid down and consoli- 
dated, every principle defined, every 
rule established, every law delineated, 
and an impetus given toit by its great 
Master, which has always kept it ad- 
vancing in the world against every 
opposing force, and in spite of every 
disadvantageous circumstance, all 
doubt about its individuality, its 
superhuman character, and its divine 
origin, must vanish from the mind. 
Therefore we think, in conclusion, 


that the best thing for Christians still 
to do in this world is, to lift up 
Christ before the eyes of men, no 
matter how, so that he be lifted up 
boldly and faithfully, be it by the 
voice, the pencil, or the pen (as in 
this instance before us), or, better still, 
by the more impressive exhibition of 
Christ in a Christian life. If we wish 
to save men, let us display him al- 
ways and everywhere in the con- 
fidence that he will fulfil his own 
divine promise—*I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 





ORIGINAL, 


ON THE APPARITION OF OUR LORD TO THE DISCIPLES 
AT EMMAUS. 


“ Whilst he was at table with them, he took bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave to them, And 


their eyes were opeved, and they knew him.” 


DISCIPLE. 


“ Lorp! grant to thy servant this singular grace, 
To gaze but for once on thy beautiful face.” 


JESUS. 


“ Most easily may’st thou this blessing secure : 
Who gives unto mine, unto me gives instead. 
Of thy loaf give a part to my suffering poor, 
And thy Lord thou shalt see at the breaking of bread. 
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ORIGINAL, 


LITTLE SUNBEAM’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Gop bless you, kind gentlemen, for 
your merry Christmas, and thank you 
kindly for these nice things; but you 
must not be angry if I say I’m almost 
sorry it is Christmas day, for you see 
it makes me think about last Christ- 
mas and the Christmas before. 

Iam Mr. Willsup’s little girl—Mr. 
Willsup that is dead, you know. I 
suppose you think I ought to wear 
black; and so I would, but mother 
says we are too poor, and we must 
only mourn in our hearts. Ido mourn 
in my heart, oh! so much, I can’t tell 
you. I don't like to acknowledge it, 
and it gives me an ugly pain and a 
dreadful sinking about my heart when 
I think of it, but it was on a Christ- 
mas night that we lost poor father, 
and I'm afraid he wasn’t right, you 
understand, at the time. 

There was a time when father was 
such a nice, good man, and when we 
weren't poor, as we are now. We 
didn’t always live up in this cold, bare 
garret. We used to live in a fine, 
large house, all to ourselves; and we 
had a nice garden in front, full of 
pretty flowers, and a long back porch 
with a vine running over it; and we 
had a beautiful parlor where we talk- 
ed to the visitors only—not to sleep in 
and cook in as we do here, when we 
have any fire; and I had the cosiest 
little bedroom you ever saw, with a 
little altar in the corner, and on it a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, white as 
snow; and Chip, that’s a canary- 
bird, hung in his cage in the window 
when it was fine weather, and eat su- 
gar like a good fellow; and then we 
had silver forks and spoons; and 
Zephyr, that’s the horse, and Dash, 
that’s our dog, and Pussy, and oh! 
so many nice things, I mever could 


tell you all in a long time. But we 
haven’t got any of them now, for we 
are poor, and father’s dead, and we 
must only mourn in our hearts. 

I hardly know how to tell you all 
about it, for though I am little I've 
seen a good deal; so much bad and 
trouble that my mind goes quite round 
and round sometimes thinking over it. 
If you ever saw poor father after we 
got to be poor, that wouldn’t tell you 
how he looked asI recollect him. Oh! 
he was so much changed! I used to 
be so proud of him, and delighted to 
go out to walk with him in the street 
or across the fields; and I used to love 
him so much—not that I didn’t al- 
ways love him just as much as_ever, 
only I didn’t get so much chance to 
love him, you understand, when he 
got to@tay away from home and be— 
oh! my heart, how it aches ! 

Father was a_handsome-looking 
man once, and so smart. Everybody 
bowed to him in the street. But he 
got rough and careless, I know, and it 
made me feel sorry to see him go out 
without brushing his hat, or asking 
me to do it for him, as he used to do. 
And then his face turned to such a 
different look from old times. It got 
puffed up and red, and his eyes that I 
remember were so bright and so deep, 
for I used to climb up on his knee 
often, and look ’way down into them, 
and then he would laugh and ask me 
if I could see his thoughts, and I al- 
most fancied I could sometimes, and 
give me a sweet kiss, and call me his 
darling Susy; but when he changed, 
you know, his eyes seemed to be, how 
shall I say it? so flat and soft, and he 
never seemed to be looking anywhere 
in particular half the time. 

You see it was business and ap- 
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pointments that changed him. When 
I wished him to stay home and we 
‘vould all enjoy ourselves—for we had 
the pleasantest times together, father, 
mother, and me, and baby, that’s dead ; 
and perhaps Dash and Pussy too 
sometimes, you know—then he would 
be obliged to excuse himself on ac- 
count of business and appointments, 
which I fear were not always with 
the best of people, for when he said 
he was going out.mother would sigh 
so deep and so long; and then when 
he came home late at night I often 
woke up and heard mother coaxing 
him and soothing him, and I am sure 
frequently crying and sobbing, and that 
would make me cry too, all alone by my- 
self ; and so the time went on, till father 
began to take less and less notice of 
either mother or of me. As for dear lit- 
tle baby, even when she sickened and 
died, I don’t think he seemed to underf- 
stand it, and he stood by the grave 
and looked at the little coffin being let 
down as if he were dreaming. 

It. was not long before father left 
off doing almost any, business in the 
daytime, and only went out at night. 
I noticed then that we began to sell 
some of our nice. furniture, and our 
silver forks and spoons. I suppose, as 
we scarcely ever had any visitors now, 
we did not need them; but the house 
began to look bare and desolate and 
strange, as if it wasn’t our house; and 
the servant quarrelled with mother 
and left us, and we didn’t get another, 
but mother did the work herself, and 
it made her sick, for she wasn’t used 
to it. Sam, our man, went away, be- 
cause after the horse and carriage was 
sold he had nothing to do. I recollect 
hearing him say to mother: 

“Td stand by you and Susy, miss, 
as I’ve always stood by you, and it’s 
not wages, but times is changed, and 
I know you ain’t able to have me.” 
And then he pulled his hat down over 
his eyes so far that he had to lift it 
up again before he could see his way 
out of the front door; and then ran 
across the garden and down the street, 
as if he were running away from some- 
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body. I cried a good deal when 
mother told me he was not going to 
come back, for I loved Sam very 
much, and I’m not ashamed of jt 
either, though Pinkey Silver said ] 
ought to be, for he was just like a 
brother to me, and a better brother 
than Pinkey Silver’s brother ever 
was. 

Once, on a Christmas eve, I was 
going to hang up my stocking, as I 
had always done, for good Santa Claus 
to put something in it, when mother 
burst out into such a violent fit of 
crying that I was afraid she would 
die. When she could speak to me 
she wanted me to let Santa Claus go 
to some other children this year; but 
I determined to give him a chance to 
leave me, say, a doll, if he happened 
to have one left over, and so I slipped 
down-stairs in my night-gown, after 
mother had gone to her room, and 
hung my stocking up in the old place. 
Just as I had done it, father came 
staggering in. He was very bad, and 
fell over several things. The noise 
brought mother downestairs, and father, 
looking at me, said so savagely that it 
sent all the blood to my heart: 

“ What devilish nonsense is the girl 
about ?” 

“Qh! don’t blame the child,” said 
mother, turning pale and getting be- 
tween him and me. “ You know it is 
Christmas eve, John.” 

Then he swore many awful oaths, 
and said he didn’t care for Christmas, 
and that he was not going to be taunt- 
ed with his poverty by his own chil 
dren, and went stamping around the 
room in a furious passion. Mother 
went up to him to coax him, and put 
her arms around his neck; but he 
threw her off and knocked her down, 
and, though you mayn’t believe it, he 
actually lifted up his foot and stamped 
upon her face. That is why mother 
looks so bad now, with those great 
scars, but she was very beautiful be- 
fore that, as everybody knows. When 
mother fell, Dash sprang up from the 
hearth where he lay curled up, and 
barked at father. 
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«They’ve all turned against me,’ 
said he, “even the dog. But Tu 
brain you,” says he to Dash. 

When I saw mother trying to get 
up, with the blood all streaming down 
her dress from her face and mouth, I 
got faint, and don’t recollect any more 
until I woke up, it must have been 
noon next day, with a dreadful head- 
ache. I crept out of bed and went 
into the hall, and there I heard people 
talking down in the parlor. It was 
mother, Mrs. Thrifty, our next-door 
neighbor, and the doctor. The doctor 
and Mrs. Thrifty were trying to per- 
suade mother to do something, but she 
kept saying, “ Never! I couldn’t— 
poor John !” and words like that. 

Such terrible things had taken 
place and put my mind so astray that 
I quite forgot I shouldn't listen ; but I 
soon remembered it, and went away. 
I wondered where father was, and 
thought I would look in his room to 
see if he was there. In the old times, 
before father changed, I used to be 
let come in, bright and early, to his 
room, and climb up on a chair and 
kiss him before he got up; and he 
used to call me his “ Little Sunbeam” 
that came creeping in to say it was 
day. There he was now, lying on 
the bed without taking off his clothes 
or muddy boots, in a deep, heavy 
sleep. Oh! I did so want to love 
him, but I was afraid to wake him up 
to tell him so, he looked so frightful, 
gnashing his teeth in his dreams. 
But I thought I might be “ Little Sun- 
beam” once more, even if he didn’t 
know it, and I got a chair and climbed 
up, and reached my arm over round 
his neck and gave him a kiss. It did 
not seem like father’s face, but I sup- 
pose I had forgotten, it was so long 
since I kissed him before. Poor father! 
I began to mourn in my heart for him 
then, as mother says we must do now. 
I was afraid to stay there, but before 
I went away I knelt down beside the 
bed and prayed the Blessed Virgin to 
ask God to make him a good man 
again, and make him give up drinking, 
and make mother well, and let me be 


his “ Little Sunbeam” as before. Then 
I slipped back to my room and dress- 
ed myself, and mother came up-stairs 
with her face all bandaged up, and 
she told me nof to say anything to 
anybody about the last night. 

That Christmas day wasn’t like 
any Christmas day I can ever recol- 
lect. 1 didn’t find any toys from Santa 
Claus in my stocking. We didn’t g» 
to mass, nor to see the little Jesus in 
the Crib, nor to hear the children sing 
around it. Nor'we didn’t have any 
plum pudding ; and when I went out 
on the back porch—oh! dear, how 
my heart does ache—there lay poor 
old Dash, with his head split open, 
and quite dead. 

You see I had so many things hap- 
pen that I don’t recollect how things 
turned out, except that mother and I 
left our house one day, because we got 
poor, mother said, and then we came 
here, and she says we are never to 
go back because our house is sold to 
strangers, to whom father was in debt. 
Pinkey Silver told me that the man 
who keeps the grog-shop where poor 
father was stabbed owns it now. And 
I must tell you about that. 

It was the next Christmas day af- 
ter the last one I told you about. We 
had nothing to eat all day. Toward 
evening mother told me to go to Mrs. 
Thrifty’s and ask her to please lend us 
a loaf of bread. Mrs. Thrifty was 
gone to a party, and so I had to wait 
until near nine o’clock, when George 
Thrifty, that’s Mrs. Thrifty’s son, came 
in laughing and singing: 

“ Hie for merry Christmas ! 

Ho for merry Christmas ! 

Hurrah ! for Christmas day !” 
As soon as I told him what I want- 
ed he ran and got a loaf of bread and 
a pie and some cakes, and gave it all 
to me ; and then he put his hand in his 
pocket and turned it inside out, but 
there wasn’t anything in it, and says 
he : 

“ Oh! little one, I’m as sorry as if 
I'd lost my grandmother ; but I wish I 
hadn’t spent all my Christmas, for I'd 
like to give you some money.” 
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I thanked him very much and came 
away. As I was coming home I passed 
the grog-shop I spoke to you about. I 
heard. loud, angry quarrelling and scuf- 
fling going on, and father’s voice was 
among the rest. I was afraid to go 
away, for I did not like to leave father 
there to get hurt, and thought I had 
better goin and persuade him to come 
home with me. I had no sooner put 
my head in the door than the man who 
keeps ihe store told me to “ be off, 
that he didn’t want any beggars around 
his place.” 

“T don’t want to beg,” said I, “I 
want father,” and just as I said that I 
saw a knife flash in the gaslight, and 
then—O my poor, mourning heart !— 
poor father staggered and reeled to- 
ward me, and as he saw me he cried 
out: 

“Why, is it you, Little Sunbeam! 
O my God!” and then he fell down 
across the sill of the door, at my feet, 
dead. 

You see, dear, good gentlemen, you 
must not be angry if I’m almost sorry 
itis Christmas. I know everybody 
ought to be happy when Christmas 
comes ; and I saw a good many little 
boys and girls to-day as happy as I 
used to be, for I’ve been watching them 
through a little peep-hole I scratched 
on the frosty window-pane, and it 
didn’t seem real that they should be 
down there so happy, wishing each 
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other “ Merry Christmas,” and I up 
here all alone, mourning in my heart, 
But you see what has done it ali. 

Do you think, dear, good gentlemen, 
that there are any other “ Little Sun- 
beams” like me? Do you think there 
are any fathers that are changing like 
mine? Oh! please do run and tell 
them quick to stop and change back 
again, or they will get poor like mother 
and me, and have to live up in a cold, 
bare garret, and Santa Claus won't 
come down the chimney on Christmas 
eve, because their children won’t have 
any stockings to hang up, and they 
will feel so hungry and so cold in the 
night. Oh! I could tell them, and 
mother could tell them, as she tells me, 
that drink brings a black curse on a 
family, and that God is angry when he 
hears the drunkard’s children crying 
for bread. I don’t like to cry when I 
think of that, but I couldn’t help it 
this morning because it is Christmas 
day. 

It’s all over now. I do so wish that 
mother was here to say thank ye for 
all those nice things, but she won’t bi 
home till night, for she’s gone over to 
Mrs. Nabob’s to work, where they arc 
to have agreat party. But when she 
comes back I’ll tell her all about it, and 
when we say our prayers to-night we'll 
ask God to bless the good, kind gentle- 
men who thought about coming here to 
wish us a Merry Christmas. 





ORIGINAL. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


“ As long as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 


THERE is a secret chamber in my breast 
Of which my Jesus hath sole custody 

But if my neighbor willeth there to rest, 
Then Jesus kindly lendeth him the key. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


xi. 


THE ORIGINAL STATE OF THE FIRST PAR- 
ENTS OF MANKIND—THE RELATION OF 
ADAM TO HIS POSTERITY —TEE FALL 
OF MAN—ORIGINAL SIN. 

Tue grand theatre of probation is 
this earth, and its chief subject the 
human race. The probation of the 
angels was completed almost instan- 
taneously, and their transit to an im- 
mutable state followed almost imme- 
diately on their creation. The proba- 
tion of the human race is long and 
complicated, diversified and extensive ; 
and by it the most magnificent ex- 
hibition is made of the principle of 
merit. It has also this peculiarity 
that mankind were created, not merely 
as individuals, each with his distinct 
probation, bu@falso as a race; and that 
the whole race had a probation at its 
origin, in the person of its progenitor. 
It is our present task to unfold the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the na- 
ture and results of this original proba- 
tion of the collective human race in 
the first epoch of its creation. 

The Catholic doctrine teaches, in 
the first place, that the entire human 
race, at present inhabiting the globe, 
is one; not merely in being conformed 
to one archetype, but also in being 
descended by generation from one 
common progenitor, that is, from 
Adam. 

That this is distinetly affirmed in the 
book of Genesis, which the Catholic 
Church receives as a portion of the 
inspired Scripture, according to the 
obvious and literal sense of the words, 
is not questioned by any one. Itis only 
necessary, therefore, to show that this 
obvious and literal sense is proposed 
by the authority of the Catholic Church 
as the true sense. ‘That is, that it 


is an essential portion of Catholic 
doctrine, that God created at first one 
pair of human beings, Adam and 
Eve, from whom all mankind are de- 
scended. 

It seems evident enough that the 
archaic records, in which the history 
of the creation of man is contained, 
were understood in this sense by those 
who transmitted them from the begin- 
ning of human history, and who first 
committed them to writing; and by 
Moses, who incorporated them into 
the book of Genesis. This was the 
traditional sense universally received 
among the Jews, as is manifest from 
all the monuments of tradition. It is 
also the sense which is reaffirmed in 
the other sacred and canonical books 
which follow those of Moses, wher- 
ever they allude to the subject. For 
instance: “ Who knoweth if the spirit 
of the children of Adam ascend up- 
ward?”* “Seth and Sem obtained 
glory among men: and above every soul 
Adam in the beginning.”t The simi- 
lar traditions of heathen nations are 
well known. The sacred writers of 
the New Testament use the same ex- 
plicit language. The genealogy of 
Jesus in St. Luke’s gospel closes thus: 
“ Who was of Henos, who was of Seth, 
who was of Adam, who was of God.” 
St. Paul affirms repeatedly and em- 
phatically: “ By one man sin entered 
into this world, and by sin death :” “ by 
the offence of one many have died :” 
“the judgment indeed was by one unto 
condemnation :” “ by one man’s offence 
death reigned through one :” “ by the 
offence of one, unto all men to con- 
demnation :” “for as by the disobedi- 
ence of one man, many were made sin- 


* Eccles. iii, 21. t Ecclus, xlix. 19, 
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ners ; 80 also, by the obedience of one, 
many shall be made just."* These 
passages are plainly dogmatic, and 
teach the relation of all men to Adam, 
as an essential portion of the dogma of 
original sin. The whole force of the 
parallel between Adam and Christ de- 
pends, also, on the individual person- 
ality of the former, and his relation to 
all mankind without exception, as their 
head and representative. The same 
parallel reappears in another epistle : 
“For by aman came death, and by a 
man the resurrection of the dead. And 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
all shall be made alive.” “ The first 
man Adam was made a living soul; 
the last Adam a quickening spirit. 
But not first that which is spiritual, 
but that which is animal; afterward 
that which is spiritual. ‘The first man 
was of the earth, earthly ; the second 
man from heaven, heavenly. Such as 
is the earthly, such also are the earth- 
ly; and such as is the heavenly, such 
also are they that are heavenly. There- 
fore as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, let us bear also the image 
of the heavenly.” 

These passages all present the fact 
of the original creation of mankind in 
one pair from whom all men are de- 
scended in an intimate and essential 
relation with Christian doctrine, es- 
pecially with the dogma of original 
sin. It fs, therefore, necessary to re- 
gard it as a dogmatic fact, or a fact 
pertaining to the essence of the re- 
vealed truth, which the sacred writers 
taught with infallibility under the in- 
fluence of divine inspiration. So it 
has been always regarded in the 
church, and is now held by the unani- 
mous consent of theologians. It is 
also incorporated into the solemn defi- 
nitions of faith. 

The canons of the second council 
of Milevis, and of the plenary council 
of Carthage, A.D. 418, against the 
Pelagians, contain the following defi- 
nitions : 

Can. 1. Placuit, ut quicunque dicit, 


* St. Luke iii. 38, Rom. v, 12-19. 
41 Cor, xv. 21, 22, 45-19. 
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Adam primum hominem mortalem fac- 
tum, ita, ut sive peccaret, sive non 
peccaret, moreretur in corpore, hoc 
est de corpore exiret, non peccati me- 
rito, sed necessitate nature, anathema 
sit. 

Can. 2. Item placuit, ut quicamqu 
parvulos recentes ab uteris matrum 
baptizandos negat, aut dicit in re- 
missionem quidem peccatorum eos 
baptizari, sed nihil ex Adam trahere 
originalis peccati, quod regenerationis 
lavacro expietur, unde sit consequens, 
ut in eis forma baptismatis in remis- 
sionems peccatorum non vera, sed falsa 
intelligatur, anathema sit: quoniam 
non aliter intelligendum est quod ait 
Apostolus: Per unum hominem pec- 
catum intravit in mundum, et per pec 
catum mors, et ita in omnes homines 
pertransiit, in quo omnes peccaverunt: 
nisi quemadmodum ecclesia catholica 
ubique diffusa semper intellexit. 

“ Can. 1. It was decreed, that who- 
soever says that Adam, the first man, 
was made mortal, so that, whether he 
sinned or did not sin, he should die in 
the body, that is, depart from the body, 
not by the merit of sit but by th 
necessity of nature, should be unde 
the ban. 

“ Can. 2. It was also decreed, that 
whosoever denies that new-born in- 
fants are to be baptized, or says that 
they are to be indeed baptized {oi 
the remission of sins, but derive no 
original sin from Adam, which can be 
expiated in the laver of regeneration, 
whence it follows that in them the 
form of baptism is understood to be 
not true, but false, should be under the 
ban ; since that is not otherwise to be 
understood which the apostle says: 
‘ By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so it passed 
upon all men, in whom all have sin- 
ned ;’ except as the Catholic Church 
everywhere diffused has always under- 
stood it.” 

These canons, although not enacted 
by ecumenical councils, were neverthe- 
less approved by Popes Innocent I. 
and Zosimus, by them promulgated to 
the universal church and ratified by 
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the consent of the whole body of bish- 
ops ; so that they are justly included 
among the final and irreversible de- 
cisions of the Catholic Church. The 
second of these canons was also re- 
enacted by the Council of Trent, which 
defined in the clearest terms the dogma 
of original sin as derived from the sin 
of Adam, the head of the human 
race. 

1. Si quis non confitetur, primum 
hominem Adam, cum mandatum Dei 
in paradiso fuisset transgressus, statim 
sanctitatem, ete., amisisse: A. S. 

2. Si quis Ade prevaricationem 
sibi soli, et non ejus propagini, asserit 
nocuisse....aut inquinatum = illum 
per inobedientie peccatum, mortem 
et peenas corporis tantum in omne 
venus humanum transfudisse, non au- 
tem et peccatum, quod est mors ani- 
me: A. S. cum contradicit Apostolo 
dicenti: Per unum hominem peccatum 
intravit in mundum, ete. 

3. Si quis hoe Ade peccatum, quod 
origine unum est, et propagatione, non 
imitatione, transfusum omnibus, inest 
cuique proprium....per aliud reme- 
dium asserit tolli, ete. : A. S. 

“1, If any one does not confess 
that the first man Adam, when he had 
transgressed the commandment of 
God in paradise, immediately lost 
sanctity, ete., let him be under the ban. 

“2. If any one asserts that the pre- 
varication of Adam injured himself 
alone, and not his posterity... .or that 
he, being defiled by the sin of dis- 
obedience, transmitted death and the 
pains of the body only to the whole 
human race, but not also sin, which is 
the death of the soul, let him be un- 
der the ban: since he contradicts the 
apostle, who says: By one man sin 
entered into the world, ete. 

“3. If any one asserts that this sin 
of Adam, which in origin is one, and 
being transferred into all by propaga- 
tion, nut by imitation, exists in each 
one as his own....is taken away by 
any other remedy, ete., let him be 
under the ban.” 

All these decrees affirm positively 
that the whole human race without ex- 
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ception are involyed in one common 
original sin, springing from one trans- 
gression committed by the first man 
Adam, and transmitted from him by 
generation. The dogma of original 
sin rests, therefore, on the fact that all 
mankind are descended from one first 
man Adam, and is subverted, if this 
fact is denied. An allegorical inter- 
pretation of the sacred history of 
Genesis, according to which Adam 
and Eve are taken to symbolize the 
progenitors of several distinct human 
species, cannot be admitted as tenable, 
in accordance with the Catholic faith. 
For, in this hypothesis, the different 
human races had each a distinct pro- 
bation, a separate destiny, a separate 
fall, and are therefore not involved in 
one common original sin, but each one 
in the sin of its own progenitor. This 
doctrine of original sin, namely, that a 
number of Adams sinned, and that 
each one transmitted his sin to his own 
progeny, so that every man is born 
in an original sin derived from some 
one of the various primeval men, is 
essentially different from the Catholic 
doctrine as clearly taught by Scripture 
and tradition, and defined by the 
authority of the church. Moreover, 
the unity and individuality of Adam, 
as the sole progenitor of the human 
race, is distinctly affirmed in the decrees 
just cited, and in all the subsequent 
decrees concerning the primitive state 
of man which have emanated from 
the Holy See, and are received by the 
universal church. We must consider, 
therefore, the doctrine of the unity of 
the human race as pertaining to the 
faith. Perrone affirms this, in these 
words: “Prop. IL Universum hu- 
manum genus ab Adam omnium proto- 
parente propagatium est. Heec proposi- 
tio spectat ad fidem; huic enim innititur 
dogma de propagatione peccati origina- 
lis.” “ The entire human race has been 
propagated from Adam the first parent 
of all. This proposition pertains to 
faith; for upon it rests the dogma of 
the propagation of original sin.’’* 


* Perrone, Przl, Theol. De Hom. Oreat, 
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Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, who 
is not only one of the most learned of 
our theologians, but a man profoundly 
versed in the physical sciences, in a 
very able and interesting lecture re- 
cently delivered in New York, thus 
speaks on this matter: 

“Some nowadays, disregarding all 
that Holy Scripture. teaches us con- 
cerning the origin of man, or treating 
it as a myth and fable, referring at 
most only to the Caucasian race, pre- 
tend that America had her own spe- 
cial Adam and Eve, or, as they think 
more probable, quite a number of 
them contemporaneously or succes- 
sively in different localities. 

“T shall not here undertake to dis- 
cuss this last opinion, ventured certain- 
ly against the teachings of divine rev- 
elation, and, as I conceive, no less 
against the soundest principles of 
philosophy, of comparative anatomy, 
of philology, and of natural history. 
I will assume it as an established and 
accepted truth, that God made all na- 
tions of one blood.”* 

The only point we have been en- 
deavoring to make, that the doctrine 
of the unity of the race pertains to es- 
sential Catholic doctrine, is, we think, 
fairly made. The scientific refutation 
of the contrary hypothesis is a work 
most desirable, in our opinion, but one 
requiring a degree of scientific know- 
ledge which the author does not pos- 
It is a work, also, which could 
be accomplished only by an extensive 
treatise. The judgment of the dis- 
tinguished author just cited may be 
taken, however, a8 a summing up of 
tue verdict of a great body of scientific 
men, given on scientific grounds, in 
favor of the doctrine of the unity of 
the race. The contrary doctrine = 
mere hypothesis, which no man can 
possibly pretend to demonstrate. It 
sannot, therefore, be brought out to 
oppose the revealed Catholic doctrine. 
Hypothesis, even when supported by a 
certain amount of scientific probability, 


sess. 


* Lecture by the Rt. Rey. P. N. Lynch, D.D., on 
America before Columbus, Reportedin the New 
York Tablet. 
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is not science. Real science is indubi- 
tably certain. There cannot, there- 
fore, ever arise a real contradiction 
between science and _ revelation, 
Science will never contradict revelg- 
tion, and revelation does not contradict 
any part of science which is already 
known or ever will become known. 
We are not, however, to hold our be- 
lief in revealed truths in abeyance, 


until their perfect agreement with 
scientific truths is demonstrated. Nor 


are we to tolerate mere hypotheses 
and probable opinions in science when 
they are contrary to truths known by 
revelation, because they cannot be de- 
monstrated to be false on purely scien- 
tific grounds. 

There are only two real difficulties 
to be encountered in the solution of 
the scientific problem. One is, the 
difficulty of accounting for the varia- 
tions in type, language, ete., between 
different families of the human race 
within the commonly received historic 
period. The other is the difficulty of 
explaining certain discoveries in the 
historical monuments of Egypt, and 
certain geological discoveries of the 
remains of man or human works, in 
accordance with the same period. It 
has been justly and acutely remarked 
by a recent British writer on this sub- 
ject, that the objections made under 
this second head, if they are sufficient 
to establish the necessity of admitting 
a longer chronology, destroy the ob- 
jections under the first head. Given 
a longer time for these changes, and 
the difficulty of supposing them to be 
real variations from a unique type 
vanishes. The chronological difficul- 
ties under the second head are of two 
classes. One class relates to the his- 
tory of well-known post-diluvian na- 
tions, whose historical records have 
been discovered, indicating a longer 
period than the one commonly reck- 
oned between the age of Noah and 
that of Moses. The other relates to 
tribes or individuals about whom noth- 
ing is known historically, but to whom 
geological evidence assigns a higher 
antiquity than that commonly allowed 
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to the epoch of the creation of man. 
Now, these difficulties in no way tend 
to impugn the doctrine of the unity 
of the race, but merely the chronology 
of the history of the race from the 
epoch of the creation of the first man, 
which has been commonly supposed to 
be established by the authority of 
Scripture. If this last supposition 
may be classed among theological 
opinions not pertaining to essential 
Catholic doctrine, and we may be per- 
mitted, salvd fide et auctoritate Ee- 
clesi@, to admit a chronology long 
enough to satisfy these claims of a 
higher antiquity for man, all difficulty 
vanishes. One thing is certain, that 
if the inspired books of Moses did 
originally contain an exact chronology 
of human history from Adam to the 
Exodus of Israel, we cannot now ascer- 
tain within fifteen hundred years what 
it was, since there is that amount of 
variation between the Hebrew and 
Greek copies. The weight of proba- 
bility is decidedly in favor of the 
Septuagint, which gives the longer 
chronology. Yet, it is impossible to 
explain how the variation between 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew, and 
the variation of the Samaritan version 
from both, arose. The great essential 
facts pertaining to religious doctrine 
have been handed down by Scripture 
and tradition in their unimpaired in- 
tegrity. We are bound to believe 
that the providence of God watched 
over their transmission, and protected 
them from any designed or accidental 
alteration. Some general principles 
and data of chronology are included in 
this essential history, which is guaran- 
teed to us by inspiration and the au- 
thority of the church. Nevertheless, 
these chronological data are manifestly 
so incomplete and imperfect, that a 
precise and accurate chronological 
system cannot be deduced from them. 
So far as it is possible to form a 
chronological system at all, it must be 
done by the help of all the collateral 
evidence we can find. This evidence, 
so far as we are aware, does not tend 
to establish, with a high degree of 


probability, an epoch of creation more 
than a faw thousand years earlier than 
the common one of 4,000 years before 
Christ. This is certainly true of the 
historical records of Egypt, the princi- 
pal source of new light on the ancient 
historical epochs. We are warranted 
by the Septuagint in adding fifteen hun- 
dred years to the common period. It 
is only, however, on critical and his- 
torical grounds that the Septuagint 
has greater authority on this point 
than the Hebrew, and not as having a 
higher sanction. For the Hebrew is 
the original and authentic Scripture, 
and the authorized Latin Version fol- 
lows it, and not the Greek. If we 
can admit, then, a chronology longer 
by fifteen hundred years than the one 
contained in the received text, on his- 
torical grounds, why not one still 
longer, if sound historical evidence 
demands it? Supposing that the 
Scripture originally did contain a 
complete and infallible system of 
chronology, it is evident that the 
key to it was lost many ages ago; 
and we can just as easily suppose 
that the discrepancy between the 
Mosaic chronology as it now stands 
and the chronology of the Egyptian 
records has arisen by the same causes 
which produced the discrepancy of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, as we can 
assign causes why so great a discrep- 
ancy should arise at all, and reconcile 
this with the reverence due to the 
sacred books.* This is a matter 
which needs to be more thoroughly 
discussed than it has been, by theolo- 
gians who are fully acquainted with 
the subject, before we can lay down 
positively a principle upon which to 
solve the difficulty. We reject, how- 
ever, as unprovable and untenable, 
all theories which throw the antiquity 
of man back to an epoch of vast re- 
moteness, and assign hundreds or 


* Archbishop Manning says: ‘‘No system of 
chronology is laid down in the sacred books. There 
are at least three chronologies, probable and admissi- 
ble, apparently given by Holy Scripture. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that there are chronological faults 
in Holy Scripture, forasmuch as no ascertained 
chronology is there declared.”—Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost, p. 171, American edition. 
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thousands of centurics to 
toric period, of which no regords re- 
main. It is on geological discoveries 
solely that this hypothesis is based. 
At present it is only a conjecture, 
founded on the fact that human re- 
mains have been found of a greater 
antiquity than those formerly known, 
whence it is concluded that they may 
hereafter be discovered of a greater 
antiquity still. We may safely wait 
for geolegy itself to clear up the ob- 
scurity at present existing in regard 
to this matter, and to set right, as 
science invariably does, the early 
and hasty conjectures of its own vo- 
taries. Whichever way the matter 
may be settled, the fossil remains of 
human skeletons or human works will 
be assignable either to a period not 
too remote to be included in the his- 
toric period, or to one so remote that 
it must be excluded from it. In the 
first case, there is no difficulty. In 
the second, nothing is established from 
which the falsity of our thesis can be 
demonstrated. Our thesis is, that the 
present human race now inhabiting 
the earth is descended from one man, 
Adam. When there is any very 
probable evidence presented that an- 
other and distinct species, having a 
physical organization like that of the 
human race, once existed on the earth, 
from which it has become extinct, it 
will be time to examine that theory. 
For the present we are concerned 
with Adam only and his race; to 
which both our readers and ourselves 
have but too conclusive evidence that 
we all belong.* 


& prchis- 


* The Gentle Skeptic, by Rev. C. A. Walworth, now 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Albany, treats of several 
topi 23, here noticed in ac ursory manner. This work 
is the res sult of sevéral years’ close and accurate 
study in theology and science. It has, therefore, the 
solidity and elaborate finish of a work executed with 
care and diligence by one who is both a strong 
thinker and a sound scholar. In style it is a model 
of classic elegance and purity, and in every respect 
it deserves a place among the best works of English 
Catholic literature, The author has broke ground in 
a field of investigation which it is imperative on 
Catholic scientific men to work up thoroughly. The 
entire change which has taken place in the attitude 
of science toward revealed religion within a few years, 
and in the doctrines of science themselves, makes the 
old works written on the connection between religion 
and science to a great degree useless. The subject 
needs to be taken up afresh, and handled in manner 
adequate to the present intellectual wants of the age. 
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We have now to consider what 
Catholic doctrine teaches of that state 
in which the first parents of the hu- 
man race were constituted at their 

reation. Briefly, it is this: that this 
was a supernatural state of sanctity 
and justice, in which were contained. 
or with which were connected, the gift 
of integrity, or immunity from con- 
cupiscence, the gift of science, and the 
gift of corporeal immortality. 

Thatman was created in sane tity and 
justice is affirmed as de fide by the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, a part of 
which is cited above, in which Adam 
is declared “ to have lost immediately 
the sanctity and Justice in which he had 
been . constituted :’ “statim sanctita- 
tem et justitiam in quo constitutus 
fuerat amisisse.” That he possessed 
integrity is proved by the same decree, 
which declares that by the fall he was 
“changed as to his body and soul into 
something worse: “secundum corpus 
et animam in deterius commutatum 
fuisse.” ‘That he possessed science is 
proved by the declaration of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus : “ Disciplina intel- 
lectus replevit illos. Creavit illis scien- 
tiam spiritus :” “ He filled them with 
the knowledge of understanding. HH 
created in them the science of the 
spirit.”* This is explained and corrob- 
orated by the traditional teaching of 
all the fathers and great theologians of 
the church. His immunity from death 
is proved by the decrees above cited 
and others familiar to all. 

It is shown to be the Catholic doc- 
trine that these gifts were supernatu 
ral, by the ¢ ndemnation of the con- 
trary “doctrine by the Holy See. The 
following theses of Baius, one of the 
precursors of Jansenism, were con- 
demned by Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII. : 

“21. Humane nature sublimatio et 
exaltatio in consortium divine natu- 
re, debita fuit integritati primz con- 
ditionis, et proinde naturalis dicenda 
est, et non supernaturalis ; 26. Inte- 
gritas prime creationis non fuit inde- 
bita humane nature exaltatio, sed 


* Ecclus, xvii. 5, 6, 
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naturalis ejus conditio; 55. Deus non 
potuisset ab initio talem creare homi- 
nem gualis nune nascitur; 78. Im- 
mortalitas primi hominis non erat gra- 
tie benefi ium, sed naturalis conditio ; 
79. Falsa est doctorum sententia pri- 
mum hominem potuisse a Deo creari et 
institui sine justitia naturali.” Clement 
XI., inthe Bull Unigenitus, also con- 
demned the following proposition, the 
33d of Quesnel: “ Gratia Adami est 
sequela creationis et erat debita natu- 
re sane et integra.” 

“21. The elevation and exaltation 
of human nature into the fellowship of 
the divine nature was due to the integ- 
rity of its first condition, and is there- 
fore to be called natura! and not super- 
natural; 26. The integrity of the pri- 
mal creation was not an exaltation of 
human nature which was not due to 
it, but its natural condition ; 55. God 
could not have created man from the 
beginning such as he isnow born ; 78. 
The immortality of the first man was 
not a benefit of grace, but his natural 
condition ; 79. ‘The opinion of doctors 
is false, that the first man could have 
been created and instituted by God 
without natural justice (righteous- 
ness.”) 33d of Quesnel: “The grace 
of Adam is a sequel of creation, and 
was due to sound and integral nature.” 

It is plain from the decisions which 
have been quoted, and from tlie con- 
sentient doctrine of all Catholic doe- 
tors, that the Catholic doctrine is: that 
the state of original sanctity and integ- 
rity did not flow from the intrinsic, 
essential principles of human nature, 
and was not due to it, but was a free 
gift of grace superadded to nature, that 
is, supernatural. We do not. however, 
censure the opinion held by some 
sound Catholic writers, that congruity, 
order, or the fitness of things, exacts 
that supernatural grace be always giv- 
en to rational nature. It is our own 
opinion, already clearly enough insin- 
uated, that, although the completion 
and perfection of the universe does ex- 
act that a supernatural order should be 
constituted, itdoes not exact the eleva- 
tion of all rational species or individ- 
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uals to this order. This opinion ap- 
pears to be more in accordance with 
the obvious sense of the d-crees just 
cited. It is also the opinion of St. 
Thomas, and, after him, of the more 
prevalent school of theology. St. 
Thomas thus expresses himself upon 
this point: “ Poterat Deus, a princi- 
pio quando hominem condidit, etiam 
alium hominem ex limo terre forma- 
re,quem in conditione suze nature re- 
linqueret, ut scilicet mortalis et passi- 
bilis esset et pugnam concupiscentia 
ad rationem sentiens, in quo nihil hu- 
mane nature derogaretur, quia hoc 
ex principiis natura consequitur ; non 
tamen iste defectus in eo rationem 
culpe et pone habuisset, quia non 
per voluntatem iste defectus causatus 
esset.” God could have formed, 
from the beginning when he created 
man, also another man from the dust 
of the earth, whom he might have left 
in the condition of his own nature, that 
is, so that he would have been mortal 
and passible, and would have felt the 
conflict of concupiscence against rea- 
son, in which there would have been 
nothing derogatory to human nature, 
because this follows from the princi- 
ples of nature ; nevertheless this defect 
in him would not have had the quality 
of sin and punishment, because this 
defect would not have been caused by 
the will.”* 

The sanctifying grace conferred 
upon Adam is very clearly shown, ac- 
cording to this view, to have been a 
pure and perfectly gratuitous boon 
from God, to which human nature, as 
such, could have no claim whatever, 
even of congruity. 

The nature of the probation of the 
father of mankind is now easily ex- 
plained. He received a gratuitous 
gifton conditions, and these conditions 
were the matter of his probation. Our 
scope and limits do not admit of a 
minute discussion of the particular 
circumstances of the trial and fall of 
Adam in Paradise. The point to be 
considered is the relation in which 


* 2 Sentent., Dist. 31, qu. 1, ant. 2 ad 8. 
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Adam stood to all mankind his poster- 
ity in his trial, transgression, and con- 
demnation. The Catholic dogma of 
faith on this head is clearly defined 
and unmistakable. The whole human 
race was tried, fell, and was condemn- 
ed, in the trial, fall, and condemnation 
of Adam. It is needless to cite again 
the passages of Holy Scripture and 
the decisions of the church which es- 
tablish this fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. The only question to be 
discussed is, What is the reaksense and 
meaning of the doctrine? How did 
all mankind sin in Adam, and by his 
transgression incur the condemnatioa 
of death ? What is the nature of that 
original sin in which we are born ? 
One theory is that the sin of Adam 
is arbitrarily imputed to his posterity. 
As a punishment for this imputed sin, 
they are born depraved, with an irre- 
sistible propensity to sin, and under the 
doom of eternal misery. The state- 
ment of this theory is its best refutation. 
Very few hold it now, and we may 
safely leave to Protestant writers the 
task of demonstrating its absurdity. 
Another theory is, that all human 
wills were included in the will of Ad- 
ain, so that they all concurred with 
his will in the original transgression.* 
We find some difficulty in compre- 
hending this statement. Did we all 
have a distinct existance, and enjoy : 
deliberative and decisive vote when 
the important question of human des- 
tiny was decided? If so, the unanim- 
ity of the judgment, and the total ob- 
livion which has fallen upon us all, re- 
specting our share in it and our whole 
subsequent existence, until a very re- 
cent period, are very remarkable phe- 
nomena which we have never seen 
adequately accounted for. The only 
other alternative is that of indistinct 
existence or virtual existence. That 
is, that the power of generating souls 
was in Adam, and that all human 
souls are actually derived from his 
soul by generation. Suppose they are. 


* We refer the reader to the arguments of Can 
dace in Mrs. Stowe’s Minister's Wooing, for a 
humorous but unanswerable refutation of the an- 
cient Calvinistic doctrine cf original sin. 
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A father who has lost an organ or a 
limb does not necessarily transmit this 
defect to his posterity. Even if he 
does transmit some defect which he 
has contracted by his own fault to his 
son, that son is not to blame for it. If 
the principle of all souls was in Ad 
am, virtually, their personality, which 
is the principle of imputability, com- 
mences only with their distinct exist- 
ence. Personality is incommunicable, 
An individual soul cannot communi- 
cate with another in the principle of 
identity, from which all imputability 
of acts, all accountability, all possibil- 
ity of moral relations, proceeds. This 
notion of the derivation of souls, one 
from another, or from a common soul- 
reservoir, is, however, one perfectly 
inconceivable, and contrary tothe plain- 
est principles of philosophy. Sub- 
stance is simple and _ indivisible. 
Spirit, which is the most perfect sub. 
stance, contains, therefore, in its essence 
the most manifest contradiction to all 
notion of composition, resolution, di 
vision, or separation of parts. The 
substance of Adam’s soul was com 
pletely in his own individual intelli- 
gence and will. The notion of any 
other souls deriving their substance 
from his soul is therefore wholly with- 
out meaning. There is no conceiva- 
ble way in which spirit can produce 
spirit,,except by creation, an act to 
which created spirit is incompetent. 
There remaias, therefore, only the 
doctrine, which is that of Catholic the- 
ology, that the human species is cor- 
poreally propagated by means of gen- 
eration, and was therefore, in this re- 
spect only, virtually in Adam ; but that 
each individual soul.is immediately 
created by God, and comes into the 
generic and specific relations of hu- 
manity through its union in one inte- 
gral personality with the body. How, 
then, can each individual soul become 
involved in original sin? Does God 
create it sinful? This cannot be; and 
if it could it would not be the sin of 
Adam, or the sin of the race, but its 
own personal sin. The soul as it comes 
from the hand of God cannot be sin- 
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ful in act. The only possible suppo- 
sition remaining is, that the soul con- 
tracts sin from contact or union with 
the body. Here the Calvinist, the 
Jansenist, or any other who maintains 
that original sin consists in positive 
depravation of the soul’s essence, or 
in habitual moral . perversity, or de- 
termination of the will to sin, is in a 
position where he cafinot move a step 
forward. How can soul be corrupted 
by body ? How has the innocent soul 
deserved to be thrust into a body by 
which it must be polluted? These 
questions will never receive an answer. 
Nor will any credible or rational meth- 
od of vindicating the doctrine that all 
men are born totally and positively 
depraved, or with a nature in any re- 
spect essentially evil, on account of 
Adam’s sin, ever be discovered. The 
doctrine is utterly incredible and un- 
thinkable, and will no doubt ere long 
have a place only in the history of 
past errors. 

The way is now clear for the ex- 
position of the Catholic doctrine re- 
specting the mutual relations of Adam 
and his posterity in the original pro- 
bation, trial, and fall of the human 
race immediately after its creation. 
That probation of Adam, in which 
the human race was included, must 
not be understood as including the 
entire personal probation either of 
himself or of his descendants. His 
own probation lasted during his life- 
time, and so does that of each indi- 
vidual man. Had he been faithful in 
that particular trial which is related 
in the first chapter of Genesis, it is 
probable that, although the special 
privileges whose perpetuation depend- 
ed on it would certainly have 
been secured to the race, he himself 
would have had a longer personal 
trial. So also, if the progeny of Ad- 
am had been confirmed in the per- 
petual possession of the privileges of 
the primeval state, each individual of 
the human race would have had a pro- 
bation of his own, affecting his own 
personal destiny alone. Although each 
one of us would have been conceived 


and born in the state of original grace 
and integrity, as the Blessed Virgin 
was by a special privilege, as soon as 
the actual exercise of reason became 
completely developed, a period of pro- 
bation would have commenced, in 
which we should have been liable to 
fail,as we are now after receiving grace 
through baptism. 

The probation of the human race in 
Adam was, therefore, a special proba- 
tion, on which the possession in per- 
petuity of certain supernatural privi- 
leges, freely and gratuitously conceded 
to the race, was alone dependent. The 
merely personal consequences of the 
sin of Adam and Eve affected them- 
selves alone individually. That is, the 
guilt of an actual transgression with 
the necessary personal consequences 
following from it attached to them 
alone, and we have nothing to do with 
it, any more than with any other sins 
committed by our intermediate pro- 
genitors. The father of the human 
race did not act, however, in a merely 
individual capacity in this transaction. 
He was the federal head and repre- 
sentative of the race. A trust was 
committed to him in behalf of all man- 
kind, and this trust was the great gift 
of original sanctity and justice, the 
high dignity of supernatural affiliation 
to God, the glorious title to the king- 
dom of heaven. By his sin he forfeit- 
ed this gift in trust, both for himself 
as an individual, and also for his 
descendants who were to have inherit- 
ed it from him. There is no ground 
for asking the question, why it follow- 
ed that Adam, having fallen, should 
transmit a fallen nature by generation 
to his posterity. This question is 
only asked on the supposition that 
fallen nature is a nature essentially 
changed and depraved, whereas it is 
really a nature which has fallen from 
a supernatural height back to its own 
proper condition. With all due re 
spect to the eminent writers who have 
attempted to answer this question, we 
must be allowed to say that we cannot 
attach any definite meaning to their an- 
answer. Adam, they say, having a fall- 
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en nature, could only transmit the na- 
ture which he had. All humanity was 
in him when he sinned, and therefore 
humanity as generic having fallen in- 
to sin, each individual who participates 
by conception in generic humanity 
participates in its sin, or is conceived 
in original sin. This language may 
be used and understood in a true 
sense ; but in its literal sense, and as 
it is very generally understood, it has 
no meaning. It is derived from the 
extravagant and unintelligible realism 
of William of Champeaux, and some 
other schoolmen, according to which 
humanity as a genus has a real and 
positive entity, like the great animal 
tn se of Plato, from whom all particu- 
lar animals receive their entity. These 
notions have long since become obso- 
lete, and it is useless to refute them. 
The human genus or species was 
completely in Adam, but it was not 
distinct from his individuality; rather 
it was completely in his individuality 
constituting it in its own generic or 
specific grade of existence, as the in- 
dividuality of a man. Humanity is 
also completely in every other human 
individual. This humanity, constitut- 
ing thespecific essence of Adam, as a 
man, was identical with his existence, 
for existence is only metaphysical 
essence reduced to act. It could not 
be essentially changed without de- 
stroying his human existence. What- 
ever is contained in humanitus must 
have remained in him after the fall, 
otherwise he would no longer have re- 
mained a man, or indeed have con- 
tinued to exist at all. It is only this 
humanitas, or specific essence of hu- 
mann ature, that Adam had any nat- 
ural power to reproduce by genera- 
tion. He could not have lost the pow- 
er of transmitting it by the fall, except 
by losing altogether the power of re- 
producing his species. ‘The immedi- 
ate, physical effect of generation is 
merely the production of the life-germ, 
from which the body is developed under 
the formative action of a soul, cre- 
ated immediately by God. The only 
depravation or corruption of nature, 
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therefore, which is physically possible, 
or which can be supposed to follow 
by a necessary law from the corrup- 
tion of nature in Adam, is a corruption 
or degeneracy in this life-germ, 
through which a defective or degener- 
ate body is produced. This opinion 
has been long ago condemned by the 
church. It is, moreover, contrary to 
science. The htman animal is per. 
fect as an animal, and although there 
is accidental degeneracy in individuals, 
there is no generic or specific degener- 
acy of the race from its essential type. 
3ut supposing that a defective body 
were the necessary consequence of 
Adam’s sin, a defective soul could not 
be. The parent does not concur to 
the creation of the soul of his offspring, 
except as an occasional cause. God 
creates the soul, and he cannot create 
a human soul without creating it in 
conformity to the metaphysical arche- 
type of soul in his own idea, and there- 
fore having the essence of soul com- 
pletely in itself. How, then, can the 
infusion of this soul into a body which 
is physically degenerate make it un- 
worthy of that degree of the love of 
God and of that felicity, which it is 
worthy of intrinsically, and apart from 
its union with the body ? 

There is no law in nature by virtue 
of which Adam must or could trans- 
mit anything essentially more than 
human nature before the fall, or essen- 
tially less after the fall. The law by 
which he was entitled to transmit 
privileges or gifis additional to nature 
on condition of his fulfilling the terms 
of God’s covenant with him was there- 
fore a positive law; like those human 
laws which enable men to transmit 
with their blood property, titles of 
nobility, or the hereditary right to a 
crown. These privileges may be for- 
feited, by the crime of an individual in 
whom they are vested, for himself and 
for his posterity. They may be for- 
feited for posterity, because they are 
not natural rights. In the same man- 
ner, the supernatural gifts conferred 
on Adam were forfeited for the human 
race by his sin, because they were 
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sic principles of his nature, is the gen- 
uine Catholic doctrine.* This is not 
necessary, however, at present. 

We proceed to another point, name- 
ly, How it is that mankind can be said 
to be born in original sin, when they 
are innocent of all personal and actual 
sin at the time of birth? The state in 
which Adam’s posterity are born, and 
which is denominated the state of orig- 
inal sin, considered subjectively, is a 
state of privation of supernatural grace 
and integrity. If man had been created 
for a natural destiny, this state of in- 
hability to the supernatural would not 
have been a state of sin. If he had 
been created in ‘the state in which he 
is now born, as a preparatory state to 
the state of grace, to be endowed at a 
subsequent period with supernatural 
gifts, it would not have been a state 
of sin. Entitively it would have been 
the same state as that in which he is 
now born. It would not have been a 
state of sin, because the state of sin re- 
ceives its denomination from a volun- 
tary transgression which produces it. 
The particular notion of sin is an 
aversion from God as the supreme 
good produced by the voluntary elec- 
tion of an inferior good in his place. 
The posterity of Adam are born in a 
state of habitual aversion from God as 
the supreme good in the supernatural 
order, which is the consequence of the 
original sin of Adam. Since they vir- 
tually possessed a right to be born in 
the state of grace and integrity, which 
was forfeited by his sin, the state of 
privation in which they are born, rela- 
tively to their original ideal condition 
and to the transgression by which they 
were degraded from it,is properly de- 
nominated a state of sin. This is in- 
curred by each individual soul through 
its connection with the body which de- 
scends from our first parents by gen- 
eration, because it is this infusion into 
a human body which constitutes it a 
member of the human race. As a 
member of the human race, and by 
virtue of his descent from Adam, each 


* See Aspirations of Nature, by Rev, I. T, Hecker, 
passim. 
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individual man participates in all th: 
generic relations of the race. If Adam 
had not sinned, he would have re- 
ceived by inheritance from him a hich 
dignity and great possessions, trans- 
mitted to him through the blood; as 
the case is, he is born disinherited. 
There is no injustice or unkindness in 
this ; because the rights which hay 
been forfeited were not rights involved 
in the concession of rational existence 
itself, but rights gratuitously conceded 
on certain conditions, and because no 
personal blame is imputed where none 
exists. The illustration so often em- 
ployed by theologians of a nobleman 
who has suffered attainder is perfectly 
apt to the case. His posterity are born 
under an attainder, which in human 
law corresponds to original sin under 
the divine law, and are thus placed in 
a state of privation ; relatively to that 
condition of nobility which was forn 
ly hereditary in the family ; but whi 
in itself is an honest condition. Th 
eye of the law, their father’s cri 
makes them incapable of the _privi- 
leges of nobility, but it does not depriv 
them of the common rights of pri) 


subjects, 
So the children of Adam, on ac 

of his sin, inherit a disability to pos- 
sess the nobility of the state of grac 
and to inherit the kingdom of heave 
This @isability is inherent in the per- 
son of each one, and therefore * 7 
Itisa separation 
from God incurred by the transgres- 
sion of Adam, who represented 
human race in his trial, and therefor 
is truly and properly sin. It is a priva- 
tion of grace which is the supernatural 
lite of the soul, and is therefore prop- 
erly called death, or “ mors anime.” 


cuique proprium.” 


The “ reatus culpe” is the oblizatio 

of being born in a state of relative deg- 
radation, and the “ reatus pene ” the 
obligation of undergoing the conflicts, 
sufferings, and death which belong t 
the state of despoiled nature, as well 
as submitting to the sentence of exclu- 
sion from the kingdom of God. 

it, human nature has been cha 
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body, “in deterius mutatur quoad 
corpus et animam,” because it is now 
deprived of integrity, immortality, and 
sanctifying grace. Nevertheless this 
stute is essentially the same with that 
which would have been the state of 
man if he had been created in the state 
of pure nature. Man in the state of 
lapsed nature differs from man in the 
state of pure nature, as Perrone says, 
only as nudatus from nudo, one de- 
nuded from one always nude. This is 
original sin, which consists formally, 
as St. Thomas teaches, in the privation 
of sanctifying grace and the other gra- 
tuitous gifts perfecting nature which 
depended on it. Mankind, therefore, 
by the sin of Adam, have simply fallen 
back on the state of pure nature, and 
are born with those attributes and 
qualities only which are contained in 
human nature by virtue of its intrinsic 
principles. ‘To understand, therefore, 
the condition, capabilities, and ultimate 
destiny of man, apart from the grace 
which comes through the Redeemer, 
we have simply to inquire into the es- 
sence of thése intrinsic principles, and 
ascertain what man is, simply as man, 
what he can do, and what is the end he 
can attain by his earthly life. 

Man, as to his rational nature, is in 
the lowest grade of rational creatures. 
Except under very favorable circum- 
stances, his intelligence very 
perfectly developed, and so far as it 
is developed it is chiefly employed in 
perfecting his merely exterior and 
social life. Under the most favorable 
circumstances his progress is slow, his 
capacity of contemplating purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual objects weak 
and limited. As to his body, he is also 
frail and delicate, and naturally liable 
to death. Moreover, there is in his 
constitution, as a being composed of 
soul and body, a certain contrariety 
of natural impulses, one set of im- 
pulses inclining him to rational good, 
the other to sensible or animal good. 
Like the inferior animals, he is capa- 
ble of an improvement of his species 
up to a certain point which cannot be 
fixed, and also liable to a degeneracy 


im- 


is 
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which brings him down to a state lit- 
tle above that of the brutes, and even 
to idiocy. There are indications 
enough in, his soul of a latent ca- 
pacity for a much higher and more 
exalted state, to make it certain that 
his present condition is one of merely 
inchoate existence, and that he is des- 
tined to a future life in which these 
latent capacities will be developed in 
a more perfect corporeal organization. 
The great difficulty of forming an 
ideal conception of the state in which 
he would have been constituted, had 
he been left to his merely natural de- 
velopment, consists in the fact that we 
have no human $gubject to study ex- 
cept man as he actually is, that. is, 
under a supernatural providence from 
the beginning. The actual develop- 
ment of human nature has taken place 
under the influence of supernatural 
grace, and we cannot discriminate in 
human history the operation of natural 
causes from those which are super- 
natural. There are three principal 
hypotheses respecting the possible de- 
velopment of pure nature which may 
be sustained with more or less plausi- 
bility. The first is, that the human 
race, beginning in its perfection of type 
as a species, but without any revela- 
tion of language, or any instruction in 
natural theology, morals, or science, 
would have remained always in the 
same state in which it was created, with- 
out any intellectual or moral progress. 
According ‘to this view, the present 
state of man on earth would have been 
a mere stage of existence, which could 
have no ulterior end, except the pro- 
duction of a species destined to begin 
its higher life in a future state. The 
second hypothesis is, that the human 
race, beginning from the same point of 
departure, might have progressed slow- 
ly, through very long. periods of time, 
to a high limit of civilization, know- 
ledge, virtue, and natural religion. 
The third is, that a kind of natural 
revelation, including a positive system 
of religion, morals, and science, would 
have been requisite; in a word, that 
human society must have been placed 
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at first, by the immediate intervention 
of the Creator, in the state of civiliza- 
tion, and conducted in its course by a 
continuance of the same intervention. 
We have little room, however, for any- 
thing beyond conjecture in this matter. 
The only point we are anxious to es- 
tablish is, that the state in which we 
are now born is not one intrinsically 
evil; that it is not one derogatory to 
human nature as such; that it is not 
one in which God might not create 
man in consistency with his sanctity 
and goodness. 

This point is established on sound 
theological and philosophical princi- 
ples; and from these principles it fol- 
lows that all the phenomena of man 
which are referrible to his originai fall 
are the natural consequence of his 
human constitution, and not evidences 
of a positive, innate depravity. He 
is a weak, frail, inconstant crea- 
ture, easily led away by the senses 
and passions, liable to fall into many 
errors and sins, but he is not an object 
of loathing and abhorrence to his Crea- 
tor, or an outcast from his love. He 
has in him all the primary elements 
of natural virtue, the germ from which 
a noble creature can be developed. 
Nevertheless, although his natural 
condition is one which is not deroga- 
tory to himself or his Creator, it 
seems to ery out for the supernatural. 
Its actual weakness and imperfection, 
coupled with its late1t capacities for 
a high development, mark it as being, 
what it is, the most fitting subject for 
the grace of God; and indicate that 
it was created chiefly to exemplify in 
the most signal manner the gratuitous 
love and bounty of the Creator. It is 
only in the idea of the supernatural 
order that we can find the adequate 
explication and solution of all the 
problems relating to the destiny of 
man. For that order he was created 
by an absolute, not a conditional de- 
cree of God. The fulfilment of that 
decree was not risked on the issue of 
Adam’s probation. According to our 
view, the creation of man was only 
the inchoation of the incarnation of the 
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Eternal Word in human nature; and 
the decree of the incarnation being 
absolute, the elevation of human na- 
ture was necessary and must be effi- 
caciously secured. The fall of man 
from original grace could not therefore 
hinder it. After the sin of Adam, the 
human race had still a supernatural] 
destiny, and was under the supernatu- 
ral order of Providence. The divine 
decree to confer grace on man was 
not abrogated, but only the form and 
mode under which the grace was to 
be conferred were changed. More- 
over, by this change, the human race 
was, on the whole, a gainer, and came 
into a better and more favorable posi 
tion for attaining its destiny. There 
was a reason both for the original con- 
stitution of man in the grace of Adam, 
aud also for the change of that con- 
stitution which followed upon Adam’s 
sin. By the original grant of grace, 
God showed to mankind his magnifi 
cent liberality and good-will. He gavi 
them also an ideal which has remain 
imperishably in their memory of tl 
of perfection, and left ‘& sw 

odor of paradise to cheer them along 
their rugged road of labor and trial. 
By the withdrawal of that grace | 


t 


state 


brought them under a dispensation of 
mercy, in which their condition is mor 
humble and painful, but safer and 
more advantageous for gaining the 
highest merit. 

St. Francis de Sales says: “ L/état 
de la redemption vaut cent fois pl 
que l'état de la justice originelle:” “'T! 
state of redemption is a hundred time 
preferable to the state of original jus- 
tice.”* The church herself, in her sub- 
lime hymn Lzu/tet, breaks out into tl 
exclamation: “O cert 
Adz peceatum ; 
tantum et 
demptorem 


necessarium 
O felix culpa! qua 
talem habere meruit R 
” «QO eertainly nee 
sary sin of Adam; O happy fault ! 
which merited to know such 
great a Redeemer!” We 
reason to lament our lost paradise, or 


and so 


have no 


* This thought h:z 
Mr. Simpson 


in 
ed in The Ram 
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to mourn over the fall of our first par- of the mystery o. redemption must be 
ents. Our new birth in Christ is far postponed, however, for a future num- 
better than that ancient inheritance _ ber. 

forfeited in Eden. The consideration 


ORIGINAL, 


MY CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Tre Christmas logs were blazing bright, the house was all aglow, 
Five little stockings brimming full were hanging ina row; _ 
The balls of golden, silver, red, upon the Christmas tree, 
Like fire-flies glancing through the green, were shining merrily, 
And gifts for May and Josey, and for Maggie, Kate, and Will, 
From bending top to sturdy root, the swaying branches fill ; 
And I, my labors all complete, sat watching through the night, 
For well I knew that busy feet, before the morning-light, 
Would patter, patter down the stairs in merry Christmas glee, 
And warm and bright as love could make, must their first weleome be. 
The while I mused upon their joy, with eyes fixed on the door, 
The fairest form I ere had seen glided the threshold o’er— 
A sweet and gentle maiden “ waxen little past the child,” 
And close upon her steps a man of visage grave and mild. 
As the fair maiden nearer drew, I saw her small hands prest 
The loveliest new-born baby that e’er slept on mortal breast— 
Albeit, five fair little buds had blossomed on mine own, 
Such winning grace of perfectness mine heart had never known. 
Adown, in sudden rapture caught, I fell on bended knee, 
For Jesus and Saint Mary and Saint Joseph were with me! 
The Maiden Mother gently bent, and in my trembling hands 
Laid litile baby-Jesus, wrapt up in his swaddling bands. 
“ Give rest and food and shelter unto him who for your sake 
Hath reft himself of all things,” thus the Maiden Mother spake ; 
‘Each Christmas eve we, journeying, as once in Bethlehem, 
At every Christian door-step ask for shelter, as of them 
Who in my mother’s maiden home had room for all save him 
Before whose throne of living light bow down the seraphim. 
And ofttimes now, as on that night, rejected, we depart, 
As though they were Judean inns, from many a Christian heart. 
With warmth and light and merry feasts ye hail his natal-day, 
But who have place for Jesus Christ who in the manger lay ? 
Mosttimes the doors are closely barred, the fire-light is grown dim, 
And few who watch as now you watch, keep watch or ward for him.” 


Her tones were tender, sweet, and low, but through the crust of years 

They found the blessed, blessed fount of humble, contrite tears ; 

And as they overflowed mine eyes, and plashed upon his head, 

The baby woke to life and warmth, who seemed so cold and dead ; 

And pointing where a little gift for “ Christ’s poor” lowly lay 

Beneath the tree so richly bowed, he smiled, and passed away. 

Ah! me, how little seemed the share that I had laid aside 

To give to him who for our sake was born and crucified! 

He held back naught, the last red drop flowed out for you and me: 

Oh! surely he should have the best on every Christmas tree. 
GENEVIEVE SALES. 
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Translated fron 


THE LITTLE BIRDS 

On holy Christmas morning there 
was a grand assemblage of little birds 
behind the elder-tree yonder which 
stands between the court-yard and the 
garden, flanked on one side by the 
baru and on the other by heaps of 
grain that had found no shelter in the 
granary—so rich had been the bless- 
ings of the Lord ! 

The sparrow with his house and 
generation was very fully represented 
in the meeting ; and all who belonged 
to his family puffed out their feathers 
and sat looking as if something vexa- 
tious had befallen them. 

The lark, sitting between the fur- 
rows in the field hard by, raised him- 
self up a little way now and again, 
warbling a short kyrie or gloria as his 
thoughts came and went. 

Finches and goldhammers 
there in great spirits, as usual; and 
the blackbird perched now inside the 
court-wall, now on the outside; then 
he flew down to the brook, ducked 
down and up again, flew up into the 
tree with the other birds, and praised 
tne cold-water-cure, which makes one 
feel right fresh and joyful as nothing 
else can. 

Ravens and crows and tl 
the grab-alls, who are for ever finding 
what no one has lost, crowded close 
together on the grain-stacks in deep 
and loud discussion 

But the sparrow began to bewail 
his fute thus: “I have been sadly dis- 
turbed in my night's rest, for before 
daybreak all the bells in the steeples 
began to ring as if for fire. I flew 
out into the darkness; and all around 
the houses looked bright, as if they 
were on fire within. Many tiny can- 
dles were lighted, and the trees on 
which they burned were covered with 


all kinds of fruit, such as I never have 


were 


1e rest of 


on Christmas Day. 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
seen together on one tree. But we 
enjoy nothing of all this. Our tr 


ith, and have not even 
leaves to sereen us from this winter’ 
cold. We shall to death or 
freeze, when once food becomes scarcer 
and the eold more pit 


are bare enot 
starve 


. ” 
‘reins, 








But the lark in the field scratehed 
up a few worms which a mole had 
tossed out with the earth; and th 
blackbird helped her to choose som 
little worms, and that was their sak- 
fast. 

The shepherd drove his flock 
through the narrow path, while thorn- 
bushes on each side, and the black 


berry briers and wild-rose bushes, who 
had heard the birds’ complaint, stretch 
Way, so 
that the little sheep left lock of W 0] 
upon them, some more, some less, but 
never enough to do them any harm. 
But the birds were behind them, and 
gathered up the wool and carried it to 
their homes, in the knot-holes of trees 


ed their branches across the 


or crevices of walls or hollows of th 
earth, and there they grew warm 
and warmer. Then, as they picked at 
the wool, red hips, which the cold had 
made sweet and soft, peeped out, and 
they ate them with joyful hearts. 
Again rang out the bells from tow- 
er and steeple; the house-door open- 
ed, and the family came forth ; maid- 
servants first. then and daugh- 
ters, and, to close up the procession, 
the housewife and the farmer. 
“Father,” said the eldest 
will fare ill with our 
the field if, before going to church, we 
do not shoot in among the feathered 
gentry yonder, who have torn the outer 
coverings already, and will soon make 
their way in among the unthreshed 
grain. The magpies willingly reap 
where they have not sown. They clus- 


sons 


“it 


son. 


corn-stacks in 


Barabbas and I 


ter here from the whole neighborhood. 
Gladly would I give them a few lead- 
en peas for food, and silence their 
chattering for ever.” 

“ By no means,” replied the farmer. 
“No shot shall be fired during this 
blessed Christmas season—on the gra- 
cious birthday of him who overthrew 
indeed the tables of the money-chan- 
cers, and made a scourge of cords to 
drive out both buyer and seller from 
his temple, but only said to those who 
sold doves, ‘Take them hence” He 
did not blame the poor little doves ; 
and never, on this day, when dumb 
beasts gave up to him their manger 
for a cradle because men found no 
room for him in the inn, never shall 
any creature find death in my fields 
for the sake of a few blades of grass 
or kernels of grain.” 

But the farmer’s wife had already 
turned back, and one of the lads was, 
at her command, strewing a whole 
sheaf of grain before the house-front. 
So generously did he scatter the food 


to the doves and poultry, that there 
vas enough and to spare for their 

izhbors on the elder-tree, and mag- 
pie and raven had a fair share without 
being envied by hens or disturbed by 
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men. Thus in the court-yard was 
there also a little of that “peace on 
earth” of which angels sang one 
Christmas night upon the plains of 
Bethlehem. Nor did the farmer lack 
anything in hay-loft or granary be- 
cause the little birds of heaven had 
been fed from his table that blessed 
Christmas morning. 

Remember this: on Christmas feed 
the poor birds before thy door, and if 
thou seest neither lark nor blackbird, 
nor yet finches, ‘gold-hammers, nor 
tomtits, then think of those who have 
no feathers, of poor human creatures. 
Forget not that the angel of the Lord 
said to the shepherds: “ You will find 
the child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
and lying in a manger.” Seek out the 
swaddling-clothes of poverty, and if 
thou walkest by that light which rose 
over Bethlehem, then shalt thou find 
in those swaddling-clothes and in works 
of mercy the little child Jesus ! 

Mark this: if thou wouldst be 
happy, then must thou make others 
happy ! 

Remember : because Jesus came to 
the poor, therefore shouldst thou go to 
the poor. 





BARABBAS 


AND I. 


BARABBAS. 


“ STRANGE that the Jews should set me free, 
And let this Jesus die for me! 
I have their brethren robbed and slain : 
He brought their dead to life again.” 


I. 


Strange, surely, that the ungratefal Jews 
Should thee in place of Jesus choose : 
Yet stranger far it is that he 

Should choose to die to set me free.” 
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Aéroliies. 


From the Popular Science Review. 


AEROLITES. 


BY TOWNSHEND 
METEORIC stones, or aérolites, as 
they are generally called (from two 
Greek words, aer and lithos, signify- 
ing “ air-stones”), may be defined as 
solid masses consisting principally of 
pure iron, nickel, and several other 
metals, sometimes containing also an 
admixture of augite, olivine, and horn- 
blende, which, from time to time, at 
irregular intervals, have fallen upon 
the surface of the earth from above. 

Other designations, such as “ fire- 
balls and thunder-bolts,” have 
popularly applied to these 
masses, the former denoting their usual 
fiery appearance, whilst the latter has 
reference to the extreme suddenness of 
their descent. 

Shooting stars also, although they 
are not accompanied by the fall of 
any solid matter upon the earth, are 
generally placed in the same category, 
since they are supposed to be aérolites 
which pass (comparatively speaking) 
very near our earth, and are visible 
from it by night; at the same time 
their distance from us, varying as it 
does from four to two hundred and 
forty miles and upward, is in most 
instances too great to allow of their 
being drawn down by the attractive 
power possessed by the earth. Like 
comets and eclipses, these celestial 
phenomena in former times were uni- 
versally regarded with feelings of the 
greatest awe and superstition ; and in 
Zastern countries especially, where 
the fall of a meteoric stone was sup- 
posed to be the immediate precursor 
of some important public event, or 
national calamity, the precise date of 
each descent was carefully recorded. 
In China, for example, such reports 
reach back to the year 644 before our 


been 
celestial 


M. HALL, F.G.S. 

era; and M. Biot has found in the as- 
tronomical section of some of the most 
ancient annals of that empire sixteen 
falls of recorded as having 
taken place between the years 644 


aérolites 
B.c. and 333 
Greek and mention 
only four such occurrences during tl 


after Christ, whilst the 
Roman authors 


same period. Even now, in this ag 


of science and universal knowledge 
aérolites can secareely be reearded 
without a certain degree of dread. 


Indeed, four or five cases have oeceur- 
red in which persons have been killed 
by them ; in another instance, several 
villages in India were set on fire by 
the fall of a meteoric stone; and it is 
by no means a pleasant subject for re 
flection that such a catastrophe might 
happen anywhere and at any mom 
especially when we remember that 
these stones, although not quite incan- 
descent, are always, more or less, in a 
heated state; and sometimes 
that even after the lapse of six hours 
they could not be touched with im- 
punity. 

The first fall of meteoric stones on 
record appears to have taken place 
about the year 654 
cording to a passage in Livy, a shower 
of stones fell on the Alban Hill, not 
far distant from Rome. The next in 
chronological order is mentioned by 
several writers, such as Diogenes of 
Apollonia, Plutarch, and Pliny, and 
described by them as a great stone, 
the size of two millstones, and equal 
in weight to a full wagon-load. It 
fell about the year 467 B.c., at ZEg0s 
Potamos, on the Hellespont, and even 
up to the days of Pliny, four centuries 
after its fall, it continued to be an ob- 
ject of curiosity and speculation. Af- 


so hot 


3.C., when, ac- 
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ter the close of the first century we 
fail to obtain any account or notice of 
this stone; but although it has been 
lost sight of for upward of eighteen 
hundred years, the eminent Humboldt 
says, in one of his works, that not- 
withstanding all previous failures to 
rediscover it, he does not wholly re- 
linquish the hope that even after such 
a considerable lapse of time, this Thra- 
cian meteoric mass, which it would be 
so difficult to destroy, may be found 
again, especially since the region in 
which it fell has now become so easy 
of access to European travellers. 

The next descent of any particular 
importance took place at Ensisheim in 
Alsace, where an aérolite fell on No- 
vember 7th, 1492, just at the time 
when the Emperor Maximilian, then 
king of the Romans, happened to be 
on the point of engaging with the 
French army. It was preserved as a 
relic in the cathedral at Ensisheim, 
until the beginning of the French 


revolution, When it was conveyed to 


the Public Library of Colmar, and it 
is still preserved there among the 
treasures. 

In later years the shower of aéro- 
lites which fell in April, 1803, at L’ Ai- 
gle, in Normandy, may well rank as 
the most extraordinary descent upon 
record. A large fire-ball had been 
observed a few moments previously, 
in the neighborhood of Caen and 
Alengon, where the sky was perfectly 
clear and cloudless. At L’Aigle no 
appearance of light was visible, and 
the fire-ball assumed instead the form 
of a small black cloud, consisting of 
vapor, which suddenly broke up with 
a violent explosion, followed several 
times by a peculiar rattling noise. 
The stones at the time of their descent 
were hot, but not red, and smoked visi- 
bly. The number which were after- 
ward collected within an elliptical 
area measuring from six to seven 
miles in length by three in breadth, 
has been variously estimated at from 
two to three thousand. They ranged 
in weight from two drachms up to sev- 
enteen and a half pounds. The French 
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government immediately deputed M. 
Biot, the celebrated naturalist and 
philosopher, to proceed to the spot, 
for the express purpose of collecting 
the authentic facts concerning a phe- 
nomenon which, until that time, had 
almost universally been treated as an 
instance of popular superstition and 
credulity. His conclusive report was 
the means of putting an end to all 
scepticism on the subject, and since 
that date the reality—not merely the 
possibility—of such occurrences has 
no longer been contested. 

Leaving out, for the present, innu- 
merable foreign instances which might 
be quoted, we must now glance rapidly 
at a few of the most noticeable ex- 
amples of the fall of meteoric stones 
which have taken place in England. 
The earliest which appears on record 
descended in Devonshire, near Sir 
George Chudleigh’s house at Stretch- 
leigh, in the parish of Ermington, 
about twelve miles from Plymouth. 
The circumstance is thus related by 
Westcote, one of the quaint old Dev- 
onshire historians : 


“In some part of this manor (Stretchleigh), 
there fell from above—I cannot say from 
heaven—a stone of twenty-three pounds 
weight, with a great and fearful noise in 
falling; first it was heard like unto thun- 
der, or rather to be thought the report of 
some great ordnance, cannon, or culverin; 
and as it descended, so did the noise lessen, 
at last when it came to the earth to the 
height of the report of a peternel, or pistol. 
It was for matter like unto a stone singed, 
or half-burned for lime, but being larger 
described by a richer wit, I will forbear to 
enlarge On it.” 


The “richer wit” here alluded to 
was in all probability the author of a 
pamphlet published at the time, which 
further describes this aérolite as hav- 
ing fallen on January 10th, 1623, in 
an orchard, near some men who were 
planting trees. It was buried in the 
ground three feet deep, and its dimen- 
sions were three and a half feet long, 
two and a half wide, and one and a 
half thick. ‘The pamphlet also states 
that pieces broken from off it were in 
the possession of many of the neigh- 


, 
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boring gentry. We may here remark 
that no specimen of this stone is at 
present known to be in existence, and 
that although living in the county 
where it fell, we have hitherto failed 
in tracing any of the fragments here 
referred to. A few years later, in 
August, 1628, several meteoric stones, 
weighing from one to twenty-four 
pounds, fell at Hatford, in Berkshire ; 
and in the month of May, 1680, sev- 
eral are said to have fallen in the 
neighborhood of London. 

The total number of aérolitic de- 
scents which up to this present time 
have been observed to take place in 
Great Britain and Ireland is twenty, 
,of which four occurred in Scotland, 
and four in Ireland. The largest and 
most noticeable of all these fell on 
December 13th, 1795, near Wold Cot- 
tage, in the parish of Thwing, East 
Riding of Yorkshire. Its descent 
was witnessed by two persons; and 
when the stone was dug up, it was 
found to have penetrated through no 
less than eighteen inches of soil and 
hard chalk. It originally weighed 
about fifty-six pounds, but that portion 
of it preserved in the British Museum 
is stated in the official catalogue to 
weigh forty-seven pounds nine ounces 
and fifty-three grains—just double the 
weight of the Devonshire aérolite. 

When we come to inquire into the 
various opinions which have been held 
in different ages respecting the origin 
of aérolites, and the power which 
causes their descent, we must go back 
to the times of the ancient Greeks, 
and we find that those of their philoso- 
phers who had directed their atten- 
tion to the subject had four theories 
to account for this singular phenome- 
non. Some thought that meteoric 
stones had a telluric origin, and re- 
sulted from exhalations ascending 
from the earth becoming condensed 
to such a degree as to render them 
solid. This theory was in after years 
revived by Kepler the astronomer, 
who excluded fire-balls and shooting 
stars from the domain of astronomy ; 
because, according to his views, they 
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were simply “meteors arising from 
the exhalations of the earth, and 
blending with the. higher ether.” 
Others, like Aristotle, considered 
that they were masses of metal 
raised either by hurricanes, or pro- 
jected by some volcano beyond the 
limits of the earth’s attraction, so be- 
coming inflamed and converted, for a 
time, into starlike bodies. Thirdly, Qa 
solar origin ; this, however, was freely 
derided by Pliny and several others, 
among whom we may mention Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, already alluded 
to as one of the chroniclers of the 
He thus 
“Stars that are invisible, and 
consequently have no name, move in 
together with those that are 
visible. . . . . These invisible stars 
frequently fall to the earth and are 
extinguished, as the stony star which 
fell burning at Z2gos Potamos.” This 
last opinion, it will be seen, coincides, 
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argues : 


space 


as far as it goes, almost exactly with 
the most modern views on the subject. 


As some of the Greeks derived 
the origin of meteorites from th 


sun (probably from the fact of their 
sometimes falling during bright sun- 
find, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, it was 

lieved by a great many that they fell 
from the moon. This conjecture ap- 
pears to have been first hazarded by 
an Italian philosopher, named Paolo 
Maria Terzago, whose attention was 
specially directed to this subject on 
the occasion of a meteoric stone fall- 
ing at Milan in 1660, and killine a 
Franciscan monk. Olbers, however, 
was the first to treat this theory in a 
scientific manner, and soon after the 
fall of an aérolite at Siena, in the 
year 1794, he began to examine the 
question by the aid of the most ab- 
struse mathematics, and after several 
years’ labor he succeeded in showing 
that, in order to reach our earth, a 
stone would require to start from the 
moon at an initial velocity of 8,292 
feet per second; then proceeding 
downward with increasing speed, it 
would arrive on the earth with a 
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velocity of 35,000 feet per second. 
But as frequent measurements have 
shown that the actual rate of aérolites 
averages 114,000 feet, or about twenty- 
one miles and a half per second, they 
were proved by these curious and most 
elaborate calculations to have come from 
a far greater distance than that of our 
satellite. It is but fair to add that the 
question of initial velocity, on which 
the whole value of this so-called 
“ballistic problem” depends, was in- 
vestigated by three other eminent 
geometricians, Biot, Laplace, and 
Poisson, who during ten or twelve 
years were independently engaged 
upon this calculation. SBiot’s esti- 
mate was 8,282 feet in the second; 
Laplace, 7,862 ; and Poisson, 7,585— 
results all approximating very closely 
with those stated by Olbers. 

We have already observed, at the 
beginning of this paper, that meteoric 
stones may fall at any moment, but 
observations, extending over many 
years, have sometimes been brought 
forward to show that, as far as locality 
is concerned, all countries are not 
equally liable to these visitations. In 
other words, the large number of aéro- 
lites which have been known to fall 
within a certain limited area has been 
contrasted with the apparent rarity of 
such occurrences beyond these limits. 
If it could be proved that the earth 
possessed more attractive power in 
some places than in others, this cir- 
cumstance might be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but in default of any such 
evidence, the advocates of this theory 
must rely solely upon statistics, which 
from their very nature require to be 
taken with a certain amount of re- 
serve. Professor Shepard, in Silli- 
man’s American Journal, has remark- 
ed that “ the fall of aérolites is confin- 
ed principally to two zones; the one 
belonging to America is bounded by 
33° and 44° north latitude, and is 
about 25° in length. Its direction is 
more or less from north-east to south- 
west, following the general line of the 
Atlantic coast. Of all known occur- 
rences of this phenomenon during the 


last fifty years, 92°8 per cent. have 
taken place within these limits, and 
mostly in the neighborhood of the sea. 
The zone of the eastern continent— 
with the exception that it extends ten 
degrees more to the north—lies be- 
tween the same degrees of latitude, 
and follows a similar north-east direc- 
tion, but is more than twice the length 
of the American zone. Of all the ob- 
served falls of aérolites, 90-9 per cent. 
have taken place within this area, and 
were also concentrated in that half of 
the zone which extends along the At- 
lantic.” 

On reference to a map, it will be 
seen that in the western continent the 
so-called zone is simply confined to the 
United States—the most densely in- 
habited portion of America. In like 
manner the eastern zone leaves out 
the whole of desert Africa, Lapland, 
Finland, the chief part of Russia, with 
an average of thirty-two inhabitants 
to each square mile; Sweden and 
Norway, with only seventeen per mile ; 
whilst it embraces all the well-peopled 
districts of central Europe, most of 
which, like England, are able to count 
between three and four hundred per- 
sons to every mile of their territory. 
In fact, Professor Shepard’s _ state- 
ment may almost be resolved into a 
plain question of population, for were 
an aérolite to fall in the midst of a 
desert, or in a thinly peopled district, 
it is needless to point out how few the 
chances are of its descent being ever 
noticed or recorded. That innumera- 
ble aérolites do fall without attracting 
any attention, is clearly proved by 
the number of discoveries continually 
taking place of metallic masses which, 
from their locality and peculiar chem- 
ical composition, could only be derived 
from some extra-terrestrial source. 
The great size also of many of these 
masses entirely precludes the possibil- 
ity of their having been placed by hu- 
man agency in the positions they have 
been found to occupy—sometimes on 
the surface of the earth, but just as 
frequently buried a few feet in the 
ground. 
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Thus the traveller Pallas found, in 
1749, at Abakansk, in Siberia, the 
mass of meteoric iron, weighing 1,680 
Ib., now in the Imperial Museum at 
St. Petersburg. Another, lying on 
the plain of Tucuman, near Otumpa, 
in South America, has been estimated, 
by measurement, to weigh no less than 
33,600 Ib., or about fifteen tons; and 
one added last year to the splendid 
collection of meteorjtes in the British 
Museum weighs rather more than three 
and a half tons. It was found at Cran- 
bourne, near Melbourne, and was pur- 
chased by a Mr. Bruce, with a view to 
his presenting it to the British Museum, 
when, through some misunderstanding, 
it was discovered that one half of it had 
been already promised to the museum 
at Melbourne. In order, therefore, to 
save it from any such mutilation, the 
trustees of our national museum 
quired and transferred to the authori- 
ties of the Melbourne 
smaller mass which had been sent in 
1862 to the International Exhibition. 
It weiched about 3,000 lb., and had 
been found near Melbourne. in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the great meteorite. 
The latter was then forwarded entire 
to London. In the British Museum 
may also be seen a small fragment of 
an aérolite, originally weighing 191 
lb., which from time immemorial had 
been lying at Elbogen, near Carlsbad, 
in Bohemia, and had always borne 
the legendary appellation of “der ver- 
wiinschte Burggraf,” or the enchanted 

3urgrave. The remainder of this 
mass is preserved in the Imperial col- 
lection at Vienna. In Great Britain 
only two meteoric masses (not seen to 
fall) bave hitherto been discovered; 
one was found about forty years ago 
near Leadhills, in Scotland; the other 
in 1861, at Newstead, in Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Several instances have at different 
times occurred in which stones like 
aérolites have been found, and prized 
accordingly, until their real nature 
was demonstrated by the aid of chem- 
ical analysis. One valuable specimen, 
found a few years ago, was shown to 
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have derived its origin amongst the 
scorté of an iron foundry; another, 
picked up in the Isle of Wight, turned 
out to be a nodule of iron pyrites, 
similar in every respect to those which 
abound in the neighboring chalk cliffs ; 
and lastly, some aérolites of a pecul- 
iarly glassy appearance were found 
shortly after, of which it may, per- 
haps, suffice to say that the scene of 
this discovery was—Birmingham. 
When we come to examine the com- 
position of meteoric stones, we find in 
various specimens a great diversity in 
their chemical structure. Iron is tl 
metal most invariably present, usually 
accompanied by a considerable per- 
centage of nickel and cobalt ; also five 
other metals, chromium, copper, mo- 
lybdenum, manganese, and tin ; but of 
all these iron is that which largely pre 
ponderates, forming sometimes as much 
as ninety-six parts in the hundred. Rare 
instances have, however, been record- 
ed where the 
sunk so low as to form only two per 
cent,, and the deficiency thus caused 
has been made up by a larger admix- 
ture of some earthy mineral, such as 
augite, hornblende, or olivine. Other in 
gredients, like carbon, sulphur, alumina 


proportion of iron has 


ete., are also found to enter, in differ- 
ent proportions, into the composition 
of aérolites ; the 
ical elements observed in them up to 
this present date being nineteen or twen- 
ty. It has been well remarked by an 
able writer, that no new substance h 

hitherto come to us from without ; and 
thus we find that all these 
twenty elements are precisely similar 
to those which are distributed through 
out the rocks and minerals of our 
earth ; the essential difference between 
the two classes of compounds—celes- 


total number of chem 


nineteen 


tial and terrestrial—being seen most 
clearly in the respective “methods in 
which the component parts are ad- 
mixed. 

In the outward appearance of aéro- 
lites there is one characteristic so con- 
stant that, out of the many hundred 
examples that have been recorded, one 
only (as far as we can ascertain) has 
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been wanting m it. We refer to the 
black fused crust or rind with which 
the surface of meteoric stones is cov- 
ered. It usually extends not more 
than a few tenths of an inch into the 
substance of the stone, and is suppos- 
ed to result from the extreme rapidi- 
ty with which they descend into the 
oxygen of our atmosphere, causing 
them to undergo a slight and partial 
combustion, which, however, from the 
short time necessarily occupied in their 
descent, has not sufficient time to pen- 
etrate beyond the surface. On cut- 
ting and polishing the stones, if the 
smooth face is treated with nitric acid, 
it will in many cases be found to ex- 
hibit lines and angular markings, com- 
monly known by the name of “ wid- 
mannsted figures.” These are trac- 
ings of imperfect crystals, while the 
broad intermediate spaces, preserving 
their polish, point out those portions 
of the stone which contain a larger 
proportion of nickel than the rest of 
the mass. We may here add that 


the noise said at times to accompany 
the fall of aérolites, does not appear 
to be.a constant characteristic, nor 
does the cause or exact nature of it 
seem able to be definitely specified. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better 
than advise those of our readers who 
desire further information on this sub- 
ject to take the earliest opportunity 
—if they have not done so already— 
of paying a visit to the magnificent 
collection of meteoric stones, contained * 
in several glass cases at the end of the 
mineral gallery at the British Mu- 
seum. The catalogue for the year 
1856 gave a list of between 70 and 
80 specimens; in 1863 this number 
had increased to 216, mainly through 
the energy of the curator, Mr. Mas- 
kelyne ; and since that date there have 
been several further additions. Chief 
among continental museums may be 
mentioned the Imperial collection at 
Vienna, as possessing a series of spe- 
cimens remarkable alike for their size 
and importance. 
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As some poor captive bird, too weak to fly, 
Still lingers in its open cage, so I 
My slavery own. 
For evil makes a prison-house within ; 
The gloom of sin, and sorrow born of sin, 
Doth weigh me down. 


Ah! Christ, and wilt not thou regard my si 


lis, 


o 
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Long wakeful hours, and lonely miseries, 
: And hopes forlorn ? 

Let not my fainting soul be thus subdued, 

Nor leave thy child in darkened solitude, 
All night to mourn ! 


He hears my prayer! the dreary night is done, 
I feel the soft air and the blessed sun, 
With heavenly beams. 
He comes, my Lord! in raiment glistening white, 
From pastures golden in the morning light 
And erystal streams. 
O let me come to thee !—from this dark place — 
And see my gentle Shepherd face to face, 
And hear his voice. 
So shall these bitter tears no longer flow, 
And thou shalt teach my secret heart to know 
Thy sacred joys ! 
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What Came of a Laugh on a Christmas Eve. 


ORIGINAL, 


WHAT CAME OF A LAUGH ON A CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“Bee your pardon, sir,” said J, as 
soon as I could compose myself suffi- 
ciently to speak ; “ I couldn’t help it.” 

“Glad to hear it. Just what I 
want. I was debating with myself 
whether it was sure for a laugh. I 
am looking for things that will make 
one laugh ; in short, buying up causes 
for laughter on a Christmas day. 
There can be no doubt, you think, 
about this being funny ?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said I. 

“ Well, I'll have one for every bas- 
ket, then,” said the old gentleman, his 
eyes twinkling with delight, as he 
danced the toy up and down. It was 
one of those jointed wooden monkeys 
that by means of a slide performs 
the most comical evolutions around the 
top of a pole. 

“You see,” continued he, “I cannot 
always trust my own judgment. There’s 
no credit in my laughing, bless your 
heart. Id be a monster, yes, a mon- 
ster, my dear sir,if I didn’t. I’m just 
like this monkey as you see him now 
in this position, ready to go over the 
other side with the slightest provoca- 
tion. I have everything that heart 
can wish, sir, to laugh at and be hap- 
py; but they, poor dears, they are so 
far on the minus side of merriment, as 
well they may be, that it takes a little 
something extra, you see, to geta good 
hearty squeal out of them.” 

I became at once intensely interest- 
ed in the “ poor dears” alluded to. The 
sight of the old gentleman was enough 
t> make one do unheard-of feats of 
heroism in favor of any person or 
thing of which he might take the least 
notice. I ventured to suppose that 
they had lost something or somebody 
lately, with the intention of offering my 
hand or purse as the case might be. 


“Can’t say that they have,” he re- 
plied, rubbing his shiny bald head 
“ Being generally on the minus sid 
of everything, including laughter, the: 
haven't anything to lose which you or 
I might think worth keeping, except 
their lives, and somehow I thi 
they’ve got used to losing even th 
pretty comfortably.” 

I was perplexed, and muttered, 
“ Curious sort of people, those.” 

“ But interesting, you'll allow?” 
said he. 

I replied that I had no doubt of it ; 
and I meant it, for so charming 
open-hearted was this old gentlema 
that I was ready to subscribe un! 
tatingly to any asseveration he mi 
be pleased to make ; “ but—” I: 
about to express my ignorance of t! 








individuals in question, when he inter- 
rupted me. 

“ Why—but? My Minnie, the Dar- 
ling of the World and the Sunshine of 
my life” (expressing the titles of 
person in the largest capitals), “and I 
held an ante-Christmas council this 
morning, and it was proposed by t! 
president, that is myself, and seconded 
by the said Darling of the World and 
Sunshine of my life, and carried by an 
overwhelming majority, including Bob 
who said he for anythir 
good, that buts were unparliamentary 
when Christmas was concerned; and 
so we called the roll, twenty in all, 
and there being no buts, they all stood 
unchallenged, making twenty baskets 
and now as many monkeys to go in 
them. What do you think of it? Cap- 
ital, wasn’t it ?” 

I was certain it was, and was pre 
pared to go any odds in its favor. 

“ What's more,” he added, “ they 
are going privately.” 


went in 
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Being committed beyond all expla- 
nation, I said I was glad to hear that 
too, “ if Miss Minnie approves.” This 
last supposition I made with a depre- 
cating cough, not being quite sure of 
the relation which the old gentleman 
bore to the Darling of the World and 
the Sunshine of his life. 

“Tt was her own proposal,” was his 
rejoinder, “and you can’t imagine 
what an immense relief it was to me 
too. Itis more than I can stand to 
get through with the “thank ye sir’s,” 
and the “ much obliged’s” and the “long 
life to your honor’s.” I'm a baby, sir, 
in their presence, and by the time the 
distribution is made I’m a spectacle of 
unmitigated woe, as if I’d been to s 
many funerals as there are baskets. I 
remember that as I was coming out 
from a widow and five children, last 
Christmas, that rascal Bob saw me 
wiping my eyes, and says he, ‘ Most 
of ’em dead, sir? ‘No, Bob, says 
I, ‘it’s the smoke, I suppose ; they’ve 
& precious smoky chimney.’ But 
when we got tothe next place—let me 
see—oh ! ‘yes, a man with a broken 
leg, the scoundrel says to me, as he 
handed out the basket, ‘ Now, let us 
bury another one, sir. Not bad for 
Bob, it? I had such a good 
laugh on each pair of stairs before- 
hand that I got through that one pretty 
comfortably. 


was 


gut it was a glorious 
proposal of my Minnie’s, was it not, 
that these should go privately? for 
we'll sit at home, and check them off 
as they go in, for I’ve arranged that 
the messenger shall deliver them by 
the watch, sir, and we'll imagine their 
surprise and their happy faces, and 
the bringing out of the monkeys, and 
then we'll have a roar and be jolly. 
and get rid of the thank ye’s and all 
the rest of it that chokes up a man’s 
throat and turns him into a born 
baby.” And here the good-hearted 
old gentleman, in the fulness of his de- 
light, caused the monkey in his hand 
to perform a series of rapid gymnas- 
ties over the top of his pole, beyond 
the powers of any monkey that ever 
lived. He presented such a comical 
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appearance in doing this that I burst 
into another hearty laugh in which he 
as heartily joined. 

“Tt is irresistibly amusing,” said I, 
meaning the monkey. 

“T knew it would be,” he return- 
ed, his mind running upon the happy 
scheme by which he might prevent his 
left hand knowing the deeds of the 
right; “we will have twenty merry 
Christmas laughs all rolled into one. 
There Tl be, as it were, on this side,” 
here he took a position on the floor op- 
posite me, “ and my Darling over there, 
as it were you,” a distinction I acknow- 
ledged by a profound bow, “ and Bob 
standing behind her chair, as that rock- 
ing-horse stands behind you; and then, 
watch in hand, we'll check them off: 
Number One, Widow Burns, two small 
children ; Number Two, Susy Bell, or- 
phan girl, works in a carpet factory 
and supports her two orphan sisters ; 
Number Three, old Granny Mullen, 
with consumptive son and three grand- 
children, and so on; and there we'll 
have them all right before us, and they 
knowing nothing about it (there’s the 
beauty of it, all due to that blessed 
Darling of the World and Sunshine of 
my life), and out will come the joint 
of meat, ready cooked, and the mince- 
pie, and the plum-pudding with a 
dozen of silver quarter dollars in each 
one, and the shoes and the stock- 
ings, and I don’t know what else 
besides, packed away by my Dar- 
ling’s own sweet little hands, and 
last of all the monkey with a label 
around his neck, with an inscription, 
say, for instance, ‘From Nobody in 
particular, with best wishes for a Mer- 
ry Christmas.’ There you have it,” 
added he, waving the monkey trium- 
phantly in the air, “and won't it be 
grand °” 

- «Td give the world to see it,” I ex- 
claimed, quite carried away by the old 
gentleman’s enthusiastic manner, Just 
then the keeper of the toy-shop hand- 
ed me a package of marbles, tops, 
jewsharps, a pocket spy-glass, and a 
few other things of a like nature cal- 
culated to make glad the heart of 
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boys, which I had purchased for my 
little nephew, Willie, in the country. 

“ This for you, Mr. Holiday ; but if 
you wish, I’ll send it around to the 
doctor’s,” said the toy-vender. 

“Lord bless my heart and soul !” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, seizing 
me suddenly by both hands. “ Not Al- 
fred Holiday is it ?” 

“That is my name,” said I, 

“ Nephew of Dr. Ben ?” 

“Nephew of Dr. Ben,” I repeat- 
ed. 

“ And how long have you been in 
the city y 

“ About a week,” said I. “I came 
up to spend Christmas with Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Mary.” 

‘And to take a look in at the 
Owl’s Retreat, No. 9 Harmony place, 
of course ?” 

I intimated my ignorance of the Re- 
treat in question, and of my not having 
the pleasure, ete. 

“ My house, man, my house,” said 
he, shaking my hands up and down. 
« Dr. Ben and I are old acquaintances ; 
in fact, ever since my Minnie was— 
[ beg your pardon,” added he, suddenly 
recollecting himself, and producing a 
eard from‘ his vest pocket. “ Name of 
Acres, Thomas Acres, who, with the 
compliments of his daughter Minnie 
to the same effect, wild be—most hap- 
py—to see—Mr. Alfred—Holiday— 
on to-morrow morning—io join m— 
the grand—checking off—of the— 
twenty baskets—and their—contents 
-—including—monkeys—and of course 
stay to dinner.” 

If the old gentleman’s cordial man- 
ner had any weight in deciding my ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, it must be 
confessed that the curiosity to see the 
“Darling of the World and the Sun- 
shine of his life” added not a little to it. 
Promising to be on hand at No. 9 be- 
fore eleven o’clock, at which hour the 
checking off was to begin, 1 bade my 
new-found friend good-morning and 
went home. 

But it was very provoking not to 
know more of the * Darling and Sun- 
shine” in question. Standing in sucha 
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light to such a father, she was, of course, 
a peerless being. Age—say, twenty. 
Height—medium, I am five feet ten. 
Blonde or brunette—difficult to de- 
termine. Sunshine would seem to in- 
dicate blonde, yet darling might b 
either. Good, amiable, witty, accom- 
plished—not a doubt of it. Beautiful 
name too, said I, as I seribbled it in 
every style of the caligraphie art, 
thereby destroying no small amount 
of my uncle’s property in fine gilt- 
edged note paper. Has she a suit- 
or already. Hoity-toity, Mr. Alfred 
Holiday, you are castle-building on a 
small amount of material, it seems to 
me ; and if she have, pray, what affair 
is, that of yours? a question which 
that imaginative young gentleman find- 
ing himself unable to solve fell into a 
fit of despondency, and went to bed in 
a despairing state of mind. 

Punctual to the appointed hour I 
walked into Harmony place, a quiet 
unpretentious street, and opened the 
gate of No. 9. There had 
both a rain and heavy frost in the 
night, and the trees and shrubs, clothed 
in a complete armor of ice, sparkled 
and glittered in the bright sunshine. 
Unfortunately, the ground shared in 
this universal covering, and being un- 
der the impression that some one was 


been 


looking from behind the curtains, who 
might possibly be the Darline of th 
World and the Sunshine of the life 
of Mr. Thomas Acres, I insanely en- 
deavored to walk upon the glassy 
pavement with careless ease, as if it 
were the most ordinary ground in the 
world. I now advise my bitterest ene- 
my totry it. Inan unguarded moment 
my feet slipped, and I came down in 
the most unpleasant manner into a 
sitting posture upon the ground, I 
thought I heard the sound of a clear 
ringing laugh following immediately 
upon my ignominious fall. I hoped it 
was fron No. 10 or No. 8; yet my 
heart misgave me as Mr. Acres, 
with a half dozen superfluous bows, 
divided between his daughter and my- 
self, introduced me, and a pair of dark, 
deep eyes, in which I thought I detect- 
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ed a merry twinkle, quietly but warm- 
ly acknowledged my presence. 

“Mr. Alfred Holiday, my child, our 
old friend, Doctor Holiday’s nephew ; 
Mr. Holiday, my daughter Minnie, the 
Darling of the World andthe Sunshine 
of my life, as I have already told you, 
and the Dove of this Owl’s Retreat.” 

I was “most happy,” of course, and 
wished them both, with a bow to Miss 
Minnie, a Merry Christmas. 

“We were getting afraid, Mr. Holi- 
day, lest we should be obliged to be- 
gin without you,” said that bright- 
eyed and altogether beautiful young 
lady, in a tone of voice which ! after- 
ward characterized in a_ violently 
worded poem, written just before mid- 
night, as ‘rippling diamonds’ and 
‘dropping pearls.’ ”’ 

“ Afraid !—without me ?” I exclaim- 
ed, placing a most unjustifiable empha- 
sis upon the personal pronoun. “ I am 
highly flattered.” 

“ Not at all; my father tells me he 
feels deeply indebted to you in assist- 
ing him in the choice of some toys 
designed for the children.” ; 

“ For—for—laughing,” stammered 
I. “ Do you think, Miss Acres, that one 
might be indebted to another for a 
laugh?” I was thinking of my stupid 
fall upon the ice, and began to regret 
my having accredited to No. 8 or 
10 those sounds of merriment which 
reached my ears. 

“Tf one gives good cause,” she re- 
plied,*with the quietest and most pro- 
voking of smiles. The deep, dark eyes 
twinkled again, and Nos. 8 and 10 
stood acquitted. 

“Come, Mr. Holiday,” said Mr. 
Acres, “let us take an inspection of 
the forces. Wagon is loaded, strange 
man hired, with a watch in his pocket, 
off he goes; whence he comes or 
whither he goes, nobody knows. Ha! 
ha! Minnie, my dear, put me down 
one, your ancient Owl has struck a 
poetic vein; no time to register it, how- 
ever. Come along; while [ am immor- 
talizing myself, twenty hungry fami- 
lies are waiting for a Christmas din- 
her they don’t expect to get, and their 
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mouths watering for plum-puddings 
and mince pies that tuey have not the 
most distant expectation of ”—and the 
good old soul led the way into the 
hall, and thence into the court yard, at 
the entrance of which stood a large 
covered furniture-cart, filled to over- 
flowing with the wonderful twenty bas- 
kets destined to distribute happiness 
among as many poor and suffering 
families, and make their hearts merry 
on Christmas day. Each basket was 
labelled with its direction, number, and 
time of delivery. 

* Now, John,” said Mr. Acres to the 
driver as he mounted to his place on 
the cart, “remember, you are born 
deaf and dumb, can’t hear a word nor 
even say ‘ Merry Christmas,’ until you 
come back here and report.” 

“ Lave me alone, sir,” replied John 
with a broad grin, “the fun shan’'t be 
spiled for me.” 

“He enters into it, he enters into it, 
you see,” said Mr. Acres, addressing 
Minnie and myself. “ What’s the time, 
John, by yours ?” 

“ Near eleven, sir.” 

“'Time’s up, then. 

* One, two, three, and off you go, 

Twenty baskets piled in a row; 

Ask me no questions, for I don’t know. 
Positively, my darling, there’s some 
thing inspiring in the air this morn- 
ing.” 

John cracked his whip, and the cart 
moved out of the yard, turned down 
the street, and was soon out of sight. 
Mr. Acres was a perfect: picture of 
happiness as he stood gazing at the 
departing vehicle, rubbing his hands 
with delight, and his full, round face 
beaming with intense satisfaction. As 
I glauced at Minnie I saw her eyes 
filled with tears of love and pride as 
she watched the movements of her 
father. Turning about suddenly he 
noticed her emotion, upon which he 
went up to her, and placing a hand on 
her either cheek said with mock grav- 
ity: 
ra Miss Minnie Acres, the Darling of 
the World and the Sunshine of my life, 
is hereby invited to attend the funeral of 
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twenty baskets without further notice. 
Ha! ha! you recollect Bob, you know ; 
and no time to lose either,” he added, 
taking Minnie’s band in his right and 
mine in his left, and turning toward 
the parlor; “so let us get at it, my 
dears ; excuse the liberty, Mr. Holi- 
day, I'm in a glorious humor, and it’s 
Christmas day, and here we are, and 
heres the list, so sit ye down; and 
Bob, Bob! you rascal, where are 
you ?” 

The rascal thus vociferously called 
for responded immediately by present- 
ing at the door a form about four feet 
in height, of the rarest obesity, clothed 
in a dark-gray suit, evidently donned 
for the first time, and holding with 
both hands the stiffest and hardest of 
hats. There was no motion of his 
lips visible, but a sound was heard as 
if it proceeded from the inside of a 
sotton-bale, which was understood to 
mean— 

“Here I am, sir; respects, gentle- 
men and ladies, and a Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

“ Pretty time of day for that,” said 
Mr. Acres, “as if a body were just 
out of bed, and hadn’t heard Mass 
yet. Oh! Isee,” he continued, glanc- 
ing at Bob’s new clothes, which I have 
no doubt were the delivery of an or- 
der from T. Acres, Esq., made that 
very morning by Tibbits & Son, 
fashionable tailors. “ Well, Merry 
Christmas, Bob; but don’t stand bow- 
ing there all day”’—which feat that in- 
dividual seemed to be vainly attempt- 
ing to execute, but could not get through 
with to his entire satisfaction—* come 
in, and stand there by Miss Minnie, 
and listen to the checking off, and 
we'll see if it’s all right as a trivet, 
as it should be. Lord! Id eat no 
dinner if there was one left out.” 

The “ checking off ” commenced im- 
mediately, the time being up for the 
delivery of the first basket. Nothing 
could exceed the delight of the old 
gentleman as Minnie read from the 
list the names of the parties who at 
that moment received the basket, their 
places of residence, and a detailed 
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account of the articles sent. Each 
basket contained a sufficient supply 
for a hearty Christmas dinner for the 
family, jellies, wines, and other delica. 
cies for the sick, some articles of clotb- 
ing, and last of all the toy monkey. 

“They've all got one,” said Mr. 
Acres, chuckling with glee as monkey 
Number One was mentioned; “ but we 
must do it regular and put them all 
down, or I should be afraid we over- 
looked one, which isn’t likely, how- 
ever, for they are all down at the bot- 
tom of each basket, and I put them 
there myself.” . 

One by one the baskets were check- 
ed off, Mr. Acres with watch in hand 
calling “time,” and Minnie reading 
thereupon the names of the parties 
and contents of the basket allotted 
to them. We very soon realized the 
old gentleman’s promise that we would 
have a roar, for as the distribution 
went on the merriment increased, as 
all considered it their bounden duty 
to laugh louder and longer at the 
mention of the monkey of the bas 
ket then checked off than they did at 
the last one. Even Bob, whose risible 
powers seemed to be rather limited, 
and which were evidently under siill 
greater restraint by reason of the 
additional dignity which became the 
new outfit, succeeded in increasing the 
hilarity of the occasion by the comi- 
cal manner he performed his appoint- 
ed duty in the checking off, which 
consisied in answering “ right” 4“vhen 
the number and names were announc- 
ed, and submitting any information 
obtained of the parties in question 
through the intervention of a certain 
Mrs. McQuirey, whose “absence at 
the present delightful reunion,” ex- 
plained Mr. Acres, “was owing to 
the numerous duties with which that 
excellent lady had burdened herself.” 
These duties, I afterward learned, con- 
sisted in making a daily morning visit 
to a number of sick poor people whom 
Mr. Acres bad taken under his foster- 
ing care. Bob's information was re- 
markable for its brevity of expression 
as well as for its peculiarly ventrilo- 
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quistic character, due to the extraor- 
dinary amount of adipose matter 
which enveloped his organs of speech. 
Of basket Number Five, for instance, 
he said, “ Bad—husband goes it every 
Saturday night—children thin as 
broom-handles.” Of Number Eight 
he reported: “ Measles — shanty — 
rags scarce—allers hungry.” Of Num- 
ber Ten, “ Wus—man broken leg— 
wife no work—ain’t fit neither if there 
was millions.” Of Number Twenty, 
the last, having by this time exhaust- 
ed his stock of adjectives, he summed 
up his report thus: “ Extremely wust 
o’ the hull lot—widder—nine mortal 
bags o’ hungry bones—and what will 
you do with ’em ?” 

“Do with them!” exclaimed Mr. 
Acres, “we'll have Mrs. MeQuirey 
look them up, Bob,eh? Minnie, dear, 
take a note of Numbef Twenty, that 
basket is only a bite.” 

The baskets being all checked off, 
Bob was ordered to produce forthwith 
a bottle of wine and glasses. “ Now 
that we’ve got through with it com- 
fortably,” said Mr. Acres, “ we'll 
drink all their healths, and wish ’em 
a Merry Christmas,” which was done, 
all standing. “ Hoping,” continued 
that Prince of Charity, glass in hand, 
and bowing toward the four points of 
the compass, as if the whole twenty 
families were arranged about him in 
a circle, “that you may all have 
many happy returns of the season, 
and never know a Christmas that is 
not a merry one.” 

Never was a toast drunk with purer 
enthusiasm or a heartier good-will. 
Believing it to be the part of some 
one to cheer the sentiment, and not 
seeing any of the parties present who 
might with great propriety perform 
that duty, Bob took it upon himself 
to act their proxy, which he accord- 
ingly did by waving his new hat in a 
circle and giving three mutiled “ Hoo- 
rays ” from the cotton bale. 

In a few minutes John the messen- 
ger returned. He was at once intro- 
duced to the parlor, where he gave a 
glowing account of his errand. 
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“The shammin’ deaf an’ dumb was 
thryin’ to me sowl above all. It wint 
aginst me not to be able to say the 
top o’ the mornin’ to ye, or aven God 
save all here on a Christmas dhay to 
the crathers, an’ the Lord forgive me 
for peepin’ an’ a listenin’ whin they 
thought I was deaf as a post, but it 
was in a good cause. It tuk the tears 
out o’ me two eyes, so it did, to hear 
thim wondherin and prayin’and a bless- 
in’ yez, and a cryin’ for joy, and to see 
the childer dancin’ the monkeys like 
mad. Och! but it’s a glory to be a 
rich man like yer honor. Me mouth 
wathers whin I think o’ the threasures 
ye’re a hapin’ up above.” 

“ Bob,” interrupted Mr. Acres, shift- 
ing uneasily in his seat, “you had 
better get out the crape hat-bands, for 
I see a funeral coming round the’ cor- 
ner.” , 

“ A funeral is it ?” said John. “ May 
it be a thousand years afore it shtops 
forninst yer honor’s doors.” 

“Thank ye, John; thank ye,” said 
Mr, Acres, suddenly rising and going 
to the window, where he stood appar- 
ently deeply interested in the view of 
a blank wall and some smoky chim- 
ney-pots before him. 

“Whin Ais day comes,” continued 
John, loud enough to be overheard by 
Mr. Acres, “what a croonin’ and a 
philaluin’ thim poor crathers will be 
makin’. Sure, their tears will be 
droppin’ like diamonds into his grave.” 

This was too much for Mr. Acres, 
who turned around, presenting a pic- 
ture of inconsolable grief. It was only 
after two or three violent efforts to 
clear his throat of some unusually 
large obstacle which appeared to 
haye stuck there that he succeeded in 
saying : 

“Merry Christmas, John! Merry 
Christmas! You will find a plum- 
pudding, John, waiting down-stairs,” 
and immediately began another sur- 
vey of the blank wall and chimney- 
pots, making at the same time several 
abortive attempts to whistle. 

John took the hint, and bowed him- 
self out of the room. A dead silence 
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ensued upon his departure, which no 
one appeared to find sufficient reason 
to break. In vain did I rack my 
brains to find an appropriate remark, 
but the words would not arrange them- 
selves into a grammatical sentence. 
As I chanced to lift my eyes to the 
fuli-orbed face of Bob, standing bolt 
upright behind Minnie’s chair, I be- 
came convicted at once of the fact that 
I had been intently and impudently 
staring at that Darling of the World for 
some time, whose beautiful downcast 
face, half shaded by a profuse cluster 
of raven curls I thought might engage 
the attention of any individual, say 
for an unlimited term of years. Em- 
barrassed by this discovery, I took up 
. the basket list and became at once 
deeply absorbed in its perusal. Un- 
fortunately, the paper appeared to be 
possessed of some diabolical fascina- 
tion which prevented my looking away 
from it or opening my mouth. How 
long this state of things might have 
continued it is difficult to say, had not 
Bob broken the silence by a question, 
addressed, as it seemed, rather to man- 
kind in general than to any particular 
individual within hearing : 

“ This ain’t Christmas, is it ?” 

“ Yes, it is, you rascal,” replied Mr. 
Acres ; who, being either satisfied with 
his inspection of the blank wall and 
the chimney-pots, or had concluded to 
defer their more minute examination 
to another time, at that moment came 
forward to the table. “ Go and order 
up lunch directly, Minnie, my darling ; 
Mr. Holiday will give us the pleasure 
of his company, and also to dinner. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Holiday will be glad 
to hear you sing, my dear, and I will 
go and have Number Twenty looked 
after ; that basket was only a bite, only 
a bite.” 

Mr. Alfred Holiday immediately led 
Miss Minnie Acres to the piano, where 
he listened with rapt attention to that 
young lady’s singing of Miss Hemans’s 
“O lovely voices of the sky;’ upon 
which Mr. Alfred Holiday made the 
stupid remark that he had never heard 
any one of those “ voices of the sky” 
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before that day. Afterward Miss 
Minnie Acres and Mr. Alfred Holiday 
looked over a portfolio of prints to- 
gether, when that young gentleman 
discovered that all his fingers were 
thumbs, and besought Miss Minnie 
Acres to hold one of the prints for 
him, when, looking at her and at the 
same time pretending to examine the 
picture with a critical eye, he declared 
he never saw anything so beautiful in 
his life, which irrelevant observation 
caused Miss Minnie Acres to say to 
Mr. Alfred Holiday, “ Why! you’re 
not looking at it!” whereupon that 
gentleman became speechless and 
blushed from the roots of his hair to 
the depths of his best necktie. Of 
the events of the rest of the day Mr. 
Alfred Holiday distinctly remembers 
the following facts. Lunch being an- 
nounced, Mr. Alfred Holiday took Miss 
Minnie Acres to the table, acted in the 
most insane manner while there, and 
led Miss Minnie Acres back to the 
parlor; that he played backgammon 
with Miss Minnie Acres, and doubiless 
left an impression on the mind of that 
young lady that he was utterly igno- 
rant of the game ; that he accompanied 
Miss Minnie Acres to Vespers, and 
returned with her; that he took Miss 
Minnie Acres to dinner, during which 
a gentleman, who to the best of his 
belief was Mr. Thomas Acres, told 
him several times that he, Mr. Alfred 
Holiday, ate nothing, a fact of which 
that gentleman was not aware; that 
afier the cloth was removed Mr. Al 
fred Holiday sat staring at an empty 
chair opposite him, for the possession 
of which he would cheerfully have 
impoverished himself and gone upon 
the wide, wide world; that certain 
musical sounds proceeding from the 
direction of the parlor, Mr. Alfred 
Holiday asseverated in the strongest 
terms to be “divine ;” that upon his re 
turn to the parlor he was only restrain- 
ed by the presence of a third person 
from throwing himself upon his knees 
and exclaiming : “ Thou art the Darling 
of the World and the Sunshine of my 
life,’ but which he nevertheless re- 
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peated in his mind an innumerable 
number of times ; in a word, that Mr. 
Alfred Holiday fell head over ears in 
love with Miss Minnie Acres, and 
made a vow, which up to the present 
writing he has religiously kept, that 
if she would accept his hand and 
heart, which she did a few weeks 


after, he would send twenty baskets 
of provisions to as many poor families 
every Christmas Eve, as a thank-vf- 
fering, and a grateful remembrance 
of the hour when he laughed, and 
thereby won the most beautiful and 
most faithful wife that man ever had. 





From The London Society. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


A Pirerm to the West returned, whose palm-branch, drenched in dew, 
Shook off bright drceps like childhood’s tears when childhood’s heart is new, 
Stole up the hills at eventide, like mist in wintry weather, 

Where locked in dream-like trance I lay, at rest among the heather. 


The red ferns, answering to his tread, sent up a savor sweet ; 
The yellow gorse, like Magian gold, glowed bright about his feet : 
The waving brooms, the winter blooms, each happy voice in air, 
Grew great with life and melody, as if a Christ stood there. 


Unlike to mortal man was he. His brow rose broad and high : 


The peace of heaven was on his lip, the God-light in his eye ; 
And rayed with richer glory streamed, through night and darkness shed, 
To crown that holy Pilgrim’s brow, the one star overhead. 


Long gazing on that staff he bore, beholding how it grew 

With sprouts of green, with buds between, and young leaves ever new, 
The marvels of the Eastern land I bade him all unfold, 

And thus to my impassioned ears the wondrous tale he told : 


“Each growth upon that sacred soil where one died not in vain, 
Though crushed and shed, though seeming dead, in beauty lives again : 
The branching bough the knife may cleave, the root the axe may sever, 
But on the ground his presence lighted, nothing dies for ever. 


“Where once amid the lowly stalls fell soft the Virgin’s tear, 

The littered straw ’neath children’s feet turns to green wheat in ear. 
The corn he pluck’d on Sabbath days, though ne’er it feels the sun, 

Though millions since have trod the field, bears fruit for every one. 


“The palms that on his way were strewn wave ever in the air; 
From clouded earth to sun-bright heaven they form a leafy stair. 
In Cana’s bowers the love of man is touched by the divine ; 
And snows that fall on Galilee have still the taste of wine. 


“ Where thy lost locks, poor Magdalen! around his feet were rolled, 

Still springs in woman’s worship-ways the gracious Mary-gold : 

Men know when o’er that bowed down head they hear the angels weeping, 
The purer spirit is not dead—not dead, but oniy sleeping. 
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“ Aloft on blackened Calvary no more the shadows lower: 

Where fell the piercing crown of thorns, there blooms a thorn in flower. 
Bright on the prickled holy-tree and mistletoe appear, 

Reflecting rays of heavenly shine, the blod-drop and the tear. 


“The sounding rocks that knew his tread wake up each dead abyss, 
Where echoes caught from higher wérlds ring gloriously in this ; 
And, leaning where his voice once filled the temple where he taught, 
The listener’s eyes grew spirit-full—full with a heavenly thought.” 


The Pilgrim ceased. 


My heart beat fast. 


I marked a change of hue ; 


As if those more than mortal eyes a soul from God looked through. 
Then rising slow as angels rise, and soaring faint and far, 
He passed my bound of vision, robed in glory, as a star. 


Strange herald-voices filled the air: glad anthems swelled around : 

The wakened winds rose eager-voiced, and lapsed in dreamy sound. 

It seemed all birds that wintered far, drawn home by some blessed power, 
Made music in the Christmas woods, mistaking of the hour. 


A new glad spirit raptured me! I woke to breathe the morn 

With heart fresh-strung to charity—as though a Christ were born. 

Then knew I how each earth-born thought, though tombed in clay it seem, 
It bursts the sod, it soars to God, transfigured in a dream. 


Eveanora L. HERVEY. 
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VICTIMS OF DOUBT. 


Tr is not the fashion at present to 
scoff at Christianity, or to make an 
open profession of infidelity. Ponder- 
ous treatises to prove that revealed re- 
ligion is an impossibility, and coarse 
blasphemies against holy things, are 
equally out of date. Yet to men of 
earnest convictions, whether holding 
the whole or only some portions of re- 
vealed truth, the moral atmosphere is 
not reassuring. ‘The pious Catholic, 
the Bible-loving Protestant, and the 
hybrid of the last phase of Tractarian- 
ism, are alike distrustful of the smooth 
aspect of controversy and the calm 
surface of the irreligious element. 
There is something worse than bigotry 
or misbelief, and that is scepticism. 


And, if we may judge from what we 
hear and read, it is this to which most 
schools of thought outside of the Cath- 
olic Church are rapidly drifting, if they 
have not already reached it, and into 
which restless and disloyal Catholics 
are in danger of being precipitated. 
An answer made to an old Oxford 
friend by one who was once with 
him in the van of the Tractarian 
movement, but did not accompany 
him into the true fold, “I agree with 
you, that if there is a divine rev- 
elation, the Roman Catholic Church is 
the ordained depository of it; but 
this is an uncertainty which I cannot 
solve,” would probably expre - the 
habitual state of mind of a fearfully 
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large number of the more thoughtful 
of our countrymen, and the occasional 
reflection of many more who do not 
often give themselves time to think. 
And to multitudes who are plunging or 
gliding into doubt, the Catholic system, 
which their unhappy training has 
made it one of their first principles to 
despise or detest, has not even present- 
ed itself as an alternative. 

The current literature of the day, 
which is mostly framed to suit the 
taste of the market, and reacts again 
in developing that taste further in the 
same direction, is pre-eminently, not 
blasphemous, or anti-Catholic, or po- 
lemical, but sceptical. The following 
descriptivn of the periodical press by 
the Abbé Louis Baunard, in his recent 
publication,* might seem to have been 
written for London instead of Paris : 

“ With some rare exceptions, you 
will not find any rude scoffing, violent 
expressions, unfashionable cynicism, 
harsh systems, or exclusive intoler- 
ance. It is not controversy that is the 
business of these writers, but criticism. 
They deal in expositions and supposi- 
tions, but almost always without de- 
ciding anything. It is a principle 
with them that there are only shades 
of difference between the most contra- 
dictory propositions; and the reader 
becomes accustomed to see these 
shades in such questions as those which 
relate to the personality of God, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the super- 
natural generally. This does not hin- 
der these men from calling themselves 
Christians, in the vague sense of a 
loose Christianity, which allows the 
names of ancient beliefs to remain, 
while it destroys their substance. They 
do not assault the old religion in front, 
but silently undermine the foundations 
on which it rests, and carry on ingen- 
ious parallels by the side of revealed 
truth, till some conclusion emerges 
which utterly subverts it, without hav- 
ing appeared to be intentionally direct~ 
ed against if. There is one review, 
the most widely circulated of all, in the 


* Le Doute et ses Victimes dans le Siécle présent, 
par M. Abbé Louis Baunard, Paris. 
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same number of which an article clear- 
ly atheistical will be found by the side 
of another article breathing the most 
correct orthodoxy, and very much sur- 
prised to see itself in such company. 
Such concessions to truth, which are 
made only now and then, serve to give 
the publication that makes them a cer- 
tain appearance of impartiality, and 
thus to accredit error, and to lay one 
more snare for the reader.” 

We may be inclined, on a cursory 
perusal of such periodicals as The 
Saturday Review, to indulge gleefully 
in the laughter excited by the ludi- 
crous aspect in which some pompous 
prelate or fussy evangelical preacher 
is presented; or to admire the acute 
and seemingly candid dissection, at 
one time, of a Protestant scheme of 
evidences, at another, of an infidel 
philosophy ; or to rejoice in fhe sub- 
stitution of decorous calmness for ran- 
cor and raving in handling Catholie 
truth. But when we study a series of 
such publications, and notice how sys- 
tematicaily all earnest convictions are 
made to show a weak or ridicvlous 
side, and all proofs of Christianity to 
appear defective, and how, under a 
smooth surfce of large-minded im- 
partiality, there beats a steady tide of 
attack upon all supernatural virtue 
and all supernatural truth, our hearts 
must needs ache to think of the effects 
of such teaching on multitudes of 
imperfectly grounded minds. In the 
words of the author to whom we have 
referred: “ Right and wrong, true and 
false, yes and no, meet and jostle each 
other, and are mistaken for each other 
in minds bewildered and off their 
guard, and mostly incapable of dis- 
crimination : till at length, lost in these 
cross-roads, tired of systems and of 
contradictions, and not knowing in 
what direction to find light, all but the 
most energetic sit down and rest in 
doubt, as in the best wisdom and the 
safest position.” But to sit down in 
doubt is either to abdicate the highest 
powers of a reasonable being, or to 
admit an enemy that will use them 
as instruments of torture. Except for 
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souls of little intellectual activity, or 


wholly steeped in sense, this sitting 
down in doubt is like sitting down ina 
train that is moving out of the station 
with the steam up and no engine-driv- 
er, or in a boat that is drifting out of 
harbor into a stormy sea. 

The Abbé Baunard has collected 
the experiences of some of these reck- 
less and storm-tossed wanderers into 
a painfully interesting volume. He 
has selected from the chief sceptical 
philosophers and poets of the present 
century those who, ia private journals 
or autobiographical sketches, have 
made the fullest disclosures of the 
working of their own minds, and has 
let them speak for themselves. He 
calls them “victims of doubt,’ and 
bids us listen with compassion to their 
bitter lamentations over the wreck of 
the past, and their gloomy anticipations 
of the future, and to the cries of pain 
and shame which seem forced out 
of them, even amidst their proudest 
boasts of independence and most res- 
olute rejections of revealed truth. 
But, although an expression here or 
there may be unguarded, he distinguish- 
es very clearly between pitying and 
excusing these victims. He reminds 
us that compassion for the sufferings 
entailed by doubt cannot absolve from 
the guilt of doubt. He protests against 
the claim made by sceptics to be re- 
garded as warriors in conflicts in 
which only the noble engage, and as 
scarred with honorable wounds; and 
against the notion that to have suffered 
much in a wrong cause is a guarantee 
of sincerity and a title to salvation. 
‘He quotes with reprobation the plea of 
M. Octave Feuillet : “ Ah! despise as 
much as you choose what is despicable. 
But when unbelief suffers, implores, 
and is respectful, do you respect it. 
There are blasphemies, be assured, 
which are as good as prayers, and un- 
believers who are martyrs. Yes, I 
firmly believe that the sufferings of 
doubt are holy, and that to think of 
God, and to be always thinking of him, 
even with despair, is to honor him and 
to be pleasing to him.” He would not 
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admit the same plea in the more plau- 
sible form and more touching language 
in which it is urged by Mr. Froude: 
* You who look with cold eyes on such 
a one, and lift them up to heaven, and 
thank God you are not such as he, and 
call him hard names, and think of him 
as of one who is forsaking a cross, and 
pursuing unlawful! indulgence, and de- 
serving all good men’s reproach! Ah! 
could you see down below his heart’s 
surface, could you count the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, as out 
through some church-door into the 
street come pealing the old familiar 
notes, and the old psalms which he 
cannot sing, the chanted creed which 
is no longer his creed, and yet to part 
with which was worse agony than to 
lose his dearest friend ; ah! you would 
deal him lighter measure. What! is 
not his cup bitter enough, but that 
all the good, whose kindness at least, 
whose sympathy and sorrow, whose 
prayers he might have hoped for, that 
these must turn away from him as 
from an offence, as from a thing for- 
bid ?—that he must tread the wine- 
press alone, calling no God-fearing 
man his friend; and this, too, with the 
sure knowledge that of coldness least 
of all he is deserving, for God knows 
it is no pleasant task which has been 
laidon him.” ‘The fallacies which are 
dextrously interwoven in this passage, 
that sympathy precludes condemnation, 
that intense suffering of any kind 
sanctifies the sufferer, and that the 
state of doubt is imposed as a burden 
and not wilfully incurred and retained, 
are refuted out of the mouth of those 
who resort to them. We see, indeed, 
in the records of these victims of 
doubt, various circumstances leading 
to their fall; such as the heathenish 
state of the colleges where some of 
them lost tieir faith, the antichrist- 
ian theories of science and philosophy 
magisterially propounded to them, the 
personal influence of friends who were 
already committed to scepticism, the 
poisonous literature thrown in the way, 
and the excitement of political revolu- 
tions; and, of course, in the case of 
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those who had not received a Catho- 
lic education, the far greater palliation 
of the absence of a coherent system of 
belief. But, at the same time, we see 
no less plainly the working of wilful 
negligence and presumption in their 
descent into the abyss, and of wilful 
pride and obstinacy in refusing to 
seek the means of extrication from it. 
They are victims of doubt as others 
are victims of a habit of opium-eating 
or gambling; and if we sympathize 
with them more deeply than with these 
latter, it is rather because their anguish 
is more intense and more refined than 
because it is less the harvest of their 
own sowing. By the side of those 
who fell, there were others of the 
same sensibility of mind, placed in the 
same circumstances, exposed to the 
same assaults, who stood firm by pray- 
er and humility, and who found in 
their faith a provision for all their 
mental wants, and a fountain of peace 
under the heaviest trials. And by 
the side of those who, having once 
made shipwreck of their faith, plunged 
more and more deeply into despair of 
knowing anything with certainty, till 
they flung away the life that their own 
doubts had made an intolerable bur- 
den, there were others equally astray 
and equally burdened, who worked 
they way back to life and peace by 
the same path of earnest and humble 
prayer. Some of these contrasts are 
very effectively presented by our au- 
thor,and others will suggest themselves 
to his readers. 

The victims whose wanderings and 
sufferings are portrayed in this volume 
are Théodore Jouffroy, Maine de Biran, 
Santa Rosa, Georges, Farcy, and Ed- 
moud Schérer from among the philoso- 
phers of the century; and Lord By- 
von, Friedrich Schiller, Heinrich von 
Kleist, and Leopardi from among the 
poets ; followed by a less detailed ac- 
count of a group of French sceptical 
poets, Alfred de Musset, Henri Heine, 
Murger, Gérard de Nerval, and Hé- 
gésippe Moreau, whose writings are 
mostly too gross for quotation, al- 
though enough is given to show that 
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their experience of the effects of 
doubt resembled that of the rest. 
All, with the exception of M. Sché- 
rer, who is the editor of the French 
paper Le Temps, have passed into a 
world where doubt is no longer possi- 
ble—two of them by their own hand, 
and two more by violent deaths which 
they had gone to meet rather from 
weariness of life than from enthusiasm 
for the cause for which they fought. 
There is only one of the whole 
number, Maine de Biran, whose death 
was thoroughly satisfactory; and he, 
though certainly to he reckoned among 
the victims of doubt, which clouded 
the best years of his life, and from 
which he only very slowly worked his 
way to freedom, is introduced rather 
in the way of contrast to the other 
philosophers and especially to Jouf- 
froy. The great difference in his case 
lay in two things, that he paid more 
attention to the moral nature of man, 
aud did not so wholly subordinate the 
desire of the guod to the search after 
the true, and that he was on his guard 
against that pride of intellect which 
we see so rampant in his fellow-phi- 
los »phers. While all the most cele- 
brated men of Paris were paying 
court to him, and although, even be- 
fore he had published anything be- 
yond some short metaphysical trea- 
tises, M. Royer Collard cried, “ He is 
the master of us all,” and M. Cousin 
pronounced him to be the greatest 
French metaphysician since Male- 
branche, his own private reflection 
was: “ Pride will be the ruin of my 
life, as long as I do not seek from on 
high a spirit to direct mine, or to take 
its place.” Yet it was not till his fif- 
ty-second year, after many years’ vain 
pursuit of truth in different systems 
of sensualistic and rationalistic phi- 
losopby, and of happiness first in 
pleasure and then in study and retire- 
ment, that he set himself resolutely to 
try surer means. “ Not finding,” he 
wrote in May, 1818, “anything satis- 
factory either in myself or out of my- 
self, in the world of my ideas or in 
that of objects, [ have been for some 
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time past more determined to look for 
that fixed resting-place which has be- 
come the need of my mind and of my 
heart, in the notion of the Absolute, 
Infinite, and Unchangeable Being. 
The religious and moral beliefs 
which reason does not create, but 
which are its necessary basis and sup- 
port, now present themselves to me as 
my only refuge. and I can find no true 
knowledge anywhere than just there, 
where before, with the philosophers, 
I found oaly dreams and chimeras. 
My point of view has altered with 
my disposition and moral character.” 
From this time the progress upward 
was steady. We find notices in his 
journal of earnest prayer, of daily 
meditation, of study of the gospels and 
the Imitation of Christ. Four years 
of physical suffering and outward trials 
deepened the work of conversion, and 
were passed with Christian resignation. 
The last words that he wrote were 
words of certainty and peace: “ The 
Christian walks in the presence of 
God and with God, by the Mediator 
whom he has taken as his guide for 
this life and the next.” The Ani de 
la Religion of July 24th, 1824, contain- 
ed the notice: “ Maine de Biran ful- 
filled his Christian duties in an edify- 
ing manner, and received the sacra- 
ments at the hands of his pastor, the 
euré of St. Thomas d’Aquin.” 
Théodore de Jouffroy, if his life had 


not been suddenly cut short, would 
probably have had the same happi- 


ness. After having devoted his im- 
mense powers of mnd to the study 
and dissemination of sceptical phi- 
losophy from 1814 to 1839, when bad 
health forced him to resign the pro- 
fessor’s chair, he had begun to soften 
his tone, to speak respectfully of re- 
vealed religion, and to look wistfully 
and hopefully to it for the solution of 
the great problems which it had been 
the business and the torture of his life 
to iivestigate by the unaided light of 
his own ‘intellect. He had convers- 
ed with Monseigneur Cart, the bishop 
of Nimes, and had said to him, “ I am 
not now one of those who think that 
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modern societies can do without Christ- 
ianity ; I would not write in this sense 
to-day. You have a grand mission to 
fulfil, monseigneur. Ah! continue to 
teach the gospel well.” He took 
pleasure in seeing his daughter pre- 
paring herself for her first com- 
munion; and speaking about a work 
of Lamennais to the ‘clergy man who 


was instructing her, he said with a 
deep sigh, ‘ ‘Alas! M. le Cuaré, all 
these systems lead to nothing; bet- 


ter—a thousand times better —one 
good act of Christian faith.’ The 
euré left his room with good hopes 
of his conversion, and in the belief 
that the faith of his childhood had 
come to life again in his heart. But 
before he could see him again, and 
put these hopes to the test, Jouffroy ex. 
pired suddenly and without previous 
warning on the 1st of March, 1842. 

Two or three of the French poets 
had time to ask for a priest, or to ad- 
mit one when, in the hopitals to which 
their excesses had brought them, a Sis- 
ter of Charity proposed it. Leopardi, 
outwardly at least sceptical and gloomy 
to the last, received a doubtful absolu- 
tion from a priest, who came when the 
dying man was insensible.* To all 
the rest even as much as this was 
wanting. 

We have not space to go into the de- 
tails of these melancholy histories ; but 


* We have used this expression, although aware of 
the letter of Father Scarpa published first ir 
journal Scienza e Fele, and afterward in the eig 
edition of Father Curci’s Fatti ed Argomenti 
posta alle molte parole di V. Gioberti, ia which he 
gives an account of Leopardi’s recourse to | 
try and reconciliation by his means to the ch 
1836; not, of course, because we agree with ¢ 
that this simple and mode st letter is “a tissue of 
lies and deliberate inve ‘atior 1s, and a sheer romance 
from beginning to end ;” but because Leoparii’s let- 
ters in the beginning of 1837 and his continuan 
the composition of his last poem, the Paralipor 
the conclusion of which was dictated a few days be 
fore his death, seem to suggest the melancholy alterna- 
tive either of a feigned conversion or of a relay - 
to scepticism. He told Father Scarpa when he offer- 
ed himself to be prepared for confession that he had 
been banished from his Father’s house; and thet he 
was now penitent, and was about to publish pap 
which would show his alterated sentiments 3 
amusing to notice that to the stail and decorous 
Quarterly Review, as well as to Gi»berti, this was too 
great an opportunity to be lost of reviling the Jesuits. 
Accordingly, on no other ground than tiat Father 
Scarpa repeated as told him by Leopardi what his 
letters contradict, and that he wag not quite correct 
in guessing at his age and describing his appearance 
ten years after his interview with him, the reviewer 
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we must give a few extracts in illus- 
tration of the keen regret with which 
these victims of doubt look back to the 
religious convictions of their youth 
from the cheerlessness and misery of 
the state to which they have reduced 
themselves, and of the involuntary 
homage which, even while refusing to 
submit to the teaching of the church, 
they are forced to pay to it. Here is 
Jouffroy’s reminiscence of the happy 
days of faith: “ Born of pious parents 
and in a country where the Catholic 
faith was still full of life at the begin- 
ning of this century, I had been early 
wont to consider man’s future and the 
care of my own soul the chief business 
of life, and all my subsequent educa- 
tion tended to confirm these serious 
dispositions. For a long time, the be- 
liefs of Christianity had fully answered 
toall the wants and all the anxieties 
which such dispositions introduce into 
the soul. To these questions, which 
to me were the only questions that 
ought to occupy man, the religion of 
my fathers gave answers, and those 
answers I believed, and, thanks to my 
belief, my present life was clear, and 
beyond it I sawthe future that was to fol- 
low it spread itself out without a cloud. 
At ease as to the path that I had to pur- 
sue in this world, at ease as to the goal 
to which it was to conduct me in the 
other, understanding the phases of life 
and death in which they are blended, 
understanding myself, understanding 
the designs of God for me, and loving 
him for the goodness of his designs, I 
was happy with the happiness that 
springs from a firm and ardent faith in 
a doctrine which solves all the great 
questions that can interest man.” His 
faith, the liveliness of which had been 
somewhat shaken by an indiscriminate 
perusal of modern literature during 
the latter part of his classical studies at 
Dijon, gave way entirely before the 


indorses Gioberti’s description, and calls the letter 
“an instance of audacity beyond all common efforts 
in that kind.” The habitual mendacity in Leopardi’s 
letters, and his offer, while an unbeliever, to be or- 
dained in order to hold a benefice which he intended 
after saying a few Masses to have served by an- 
other, make it unfortunately not improbable that his 
conversion was only pretended, 


lectures of M. Cousin in the Ecole 
Normale at Paris, to which he was 
transferred in 1814, and the combined 
influences of flattery and ridicule with 
which his sceptical fellow-students 
there assailed him. He describes the 
terrible struggle between “ the eager 
curiosity which could not withdraw 
itself from the consideration of objec- 
tions which were scattered like dust 
throughout the atmosphere that he 
breathed,” and on the other hand the 
influences “ of his childhood with its 
poetic impressions, his youth with its 
pious recollections, the majesty, antiq- 
uity, and authority of the faith which 
he had been taught, and the rising in 
revolt of the whole memory and imag- 
ination against the incursion of unbe- 
lief which wounded them so deeply.” 
His faith was gone before he realized 
the loss: some time afterward he thus 
painted the horrors of the discovery: 
“ Never shall [ forget that evening in 
December when the veil that hid my 
unbelief from myself was rent. I still 
hear my footsteps in the bare narrow 
apartment, in which I continued walk- 
ing long after the hour for sleep. [still 
see that moon half-veiled by clouds 
which at intervals lit up the cold win- 
dow-panes. ‘The hours of night glided 
by, and I took no note of them. I was 
anxiously following my train of thought, 
which descended from one stratum to 
another toward the depth of my con- 
sciousness, and scattering, one after 
another, all the illusions which had 
hitherto concealed it from me, made its 
outline every moment more visible. 
In vain did I try tocling to these resi- 
dues of belief as a shipwrecked sailor 
to the fragments of his ship; in vain, 
alarmed at the unknown void in which 
I was about to be suspended, I threw 
myself back for the last time toward 
my childhood, my family, my country, 
all that was dear and sacred to me: 
the irresistible current of my thought 
was too strong. Parents, family, re- 
collections, beliefs—it forced me to 
quit all. The analysis was continued 
with more obstinacy and more severity 
in proportion as it approached its term, 
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and it did not pause till it had reached 
it. Then I was aware that in my in- 
most self there was no longer anything 
left standing. It was an appalling mo- 
ment, and when, toward morning, I 
threw myself exhausted on my bed, I 
seemed to see my former life, so smil- 
ing and so full, effaced, and another 
gloomy and desolate life opening be- 
hind me in which I was henceforth to 
live alone—alone with my fatal thought 
which had just banished me thither, 
and which I was tempted to curse.” 
A few years after this crisis in Jouf- 
froy’s life, the same sort of catastro- 
phe was experienced in a distant coun- 
try by anoth r highly gifted soul, and 
wonderfully similar is the victim’s de- 
scription of it. Leopardi, the rival, 
in the opinion of many of his coun- 
trymen, of Tasso in poetry and of Ga- 
lileo in philosophy, in whom a prodig- 
ious industry was united in rare com- 
bination to a subtle intellect and a re- 
fined imagination, who was reading 
Greek by himself at eight years old, 
and before he was nineteen was vers- 
ed in several oriental languages, was 
engaged in literary correspondence 
with Niebuhr, Boissonade, and Bun- 
sen, and was the author of numerous 
translations from the classics, a valua 
ble translation of Porphyry on Ploti- 
nus, and an erudite historical essay 
in which there are citations from four 
hundred ancient authors—had, like 
Jouffroy, prepared the way for his fall 
by an overweening confidence in his 
own great intellectual powers, and 
by a recklessly excessive devotion to 
study. ‘To this was added the chafing 
of disappointed ambition, and irritation 
against his father for refusing to give 
him the means of leaving home. His 
ruin was completed by the conversa- 
tion of Pietro Giordani, an apostate 
Benedictine monk, who soothed and 
condoled with him, flattered his vanity 
by telling him that “if Dante was the 
morning star of Italy’s sky, Leopardi 
was the evening star,’ and succeeded 
in inoculating him with his own scep- 
ticiam, which in himself was mere 
shallow impiety, but in the deeper 
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mind of his pupil, led, if his writings 
can be trusted, to as_ hopelessly com 
plete a disbelief of God, the soul, and 
immortality. as is possible for a hu- 
man being to bring himself to endure, 
In a letter of March 6th, 1820, to his 
friend and seducer, he says : “ My win. 
dow being open one of these evenings, 
while I was gazing on a pure sky and 
a beautiful moonlight, and listening to 
the distant barking of dogs, I see: 
to see images of former times bet 
me, and I felt a shock in my heart 
I cried out, like a convict, begzing par- 
don of nature, whose voice I seemed 








to hear. At that instant, as I east a 
glance back on my former state, ] 
stood, frozen with terror, unable to im 
agine how it would be possible to sup. 


port life without fancies and without 
affections, without imagination and 
without enthusiasm—in a word, with- 
out anything of all that, a year ago, 
filled up my existence and made m 
still happy, notwithstanding my trials. 
Now I am withered up like a reed; 
no emotion finds an entrance : 
er into my poor soul, and even the 
eternal and supreme power of love is 
annihilated in me at my present age.” 





He was but twenty-two then; and 
through the seventeen years that his 
shattered constitution lasted, he was 


ever speaking of life as an agony and 
a burden, sometimes proudly deelar- 
ing that he would not bend under its 


weight, sometimes passionately asking 
for sympathy and love, but aiways re- 
curring to this sad refrain: * The lif 


of mortals, when youth has _ passed, is 
never tinged with any dawn. It is 
widowed to the end, and the grave is 
the only end to our night.” “I com- 
prehend, I know only one thing. Let 
others draw some profit from these 
vicissitudes and passing existences; it 
may be so, but for me life is an evil.” 
We have seen the account given by 
the French philosopher Jouffroy and 
the Italian poet Leopardi of their feel- 
ings on waking up to the knowledge 
that the faith of their childhood had 
passed away ; let us compare one more 
such experience, that of the German 
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Von Kleist. “For some time, my 
dear friend,” he writes to the lady to 
whom he was affianced, “I have been 
employed in studying the philosophy 
of Kant, and I am bound to commu- 
nicate to you a conclusion which I am 
sure will not affect you as deeply and 
as painfully as it has myself. It is 
this: we cannot be certain whether 
what we call truth is really the truth 
or only an appearance, In this last 
case, the truth that we sought after 
here below would be nothing at all af- 
ter death; and it would be useless to 
try to acquire a treasure which it 
vould be impossible to carry to the 
tomb. If this conclusion does not 
pierce your heart, do not laugh at a 
wretch whom it has deeply wounded 
in all that is most sacred tohim. Jy 
noble, my only aim has vanished, and I 
have none. Since this conviction en- 
tered my mind, I have not touched 
my books. I have traversed my 
chamber, I have placed myself by an 
open window, I have run along the 
sireet. My interior disturbance has 
led me to visit smoking-rooms and 
cafés to get relief. I have been to 
the theatre and the concert to dissi- 
pate my mind. I have even played 
the fool. But in spite of all, in the 
midst of all this agitation, the one 
thought that occupied my whole soul 
and filled it with anguish was this: 
your aim, your noble and only aim has 
vanished.” A few years of the repe- 
tition of this sorrowful wailing, and 
then, after writing to his sister, * You 
have done everything to save me that 
the power of a sister could do, every- 
thing that the power of man could 
do: the fact is, that nothing can help 
me here on earth,” he escaped from 
doubt to pass before the Judgment-seat 
by his own hand. 

We must give one more of the 
many recurring expressions of regret 
with which the volume abounds. We 
are inclined to regard Santa Rosa 
with even more profound compassion 
than the other victims, on account of 
the warm and tender piety of his ear- 
lier youth, and the absence in him of 
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the arrogance and scorn that overflows 
in the others in the midst of their 
sufferings. All who knew him agreed 
that it was hardly possible to know 
him without loving him. Unfortu- 
nately, his struggles in the cause of 
Italy threw him into close association 
with many who had mistaken infidelity 
for liberty. Still more unfortunately, 
he contracted a close intimacy with 
M. Cousin, and soon began to love him 
more than truth and than God, and 
under the blighting influence of his 
teaching his own faith disappeared. 
M. Cousin has published his letters 
with frequent and large omissions, but 
there remains abundant evidence that 
he was always regretting the past. 
The following passage occurs after 
something omitted: “O my friend, 
how unfortunate we are in being only 
poor philosophers, for whom the con- 
tinuance of existence after death is 
only a hope, an ardent desire, a fer- 
vent prayer! Would that I had the 
virtues and the faith of my mother! 
To reason is to doubt; to doubt is to 
suffer. Faith is a sort of miracle. 
When it is strong and genuine, what 
happiness it gives! How often in my 
study I raise my eyes to heaven, and 
beg God to reveal me to myself, but 
above all. to grant me immortality !” 
Twice in his life—when in prison in 
Paris with the exnectation of being 
given up to the Piedmontese police, 
which would have been to be sent to 
the scaffold, and again when beginning 
a serious philosophical work—he re- 
turned to a better mind. Whether 
time and grace to return once more 
were given him, behind the Greek 
battery in the isle of Sphacteria, where 
he fell fighting bravely, we cannot tell. 

Besides the implicit homage to the 
faith involved in such regrets of the 
past as we have been witnessing, the 
writings of most of these philosophers 
and poets contain many testimonies 
to their involuntary acknowledgment 
of the claims of the revealed system 
which they had abandoned. We will 
cite only one, from a discourse of 
Jouffroy on his usual subject, the 
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problem of the destiny of man: “There 
is a little .book which children are 
made to learn, and on which they are 
questioned in church. Read this little 
book, which is called the Catechism ; 
you will find in it an answer to all the 
questions that I have proposed—all 
without exception. Ask the Christian 
whence the human race comes, he 
knows; whither it is going, he knows. 
Ask this poor child, who bas never in 
his life dreamed of it, to what end he 
exists here below, and what he will be- 
come after death; he will give you a 
sublime answer, which he will not 
comprehend, but which is not the less 
admirable. Ask him how the world 
was produced, and for what end ; why 
God placed animals and plants in it ; 
how the earth was peopled, whether 
by one family or several; why men 
speak different languages; why they 
suffer; why they contend; what will 
be the end of it all—he knows. The 
origin of the world, the origin of the 
human race, the question of races, the 
destiny of man in this life and in the 
other, the relation of man to God, the 
duties of man to his fellows, the rights 
of man over creation—he is acquaint- 
ed with all; and when he is grown up, 
he will be equaliy free from hesitation 
about natural rights, political rights, 
and the right of nations ; for all this is 
the outcome and clear and spontaneous 
product of Christian doctrine. This is 
what I call a great religion; I recog- 
nize it by this sign of its not leaving 
unanswered any of the questions which 
interest humanity.” 

Edmond Schérer and Friedrich 
Schiller, as well as Lord Byron, differ 
from the other instances in never hav- 
ing known the true faith; but they 
show that the loss of a firm hold of 
those fragments of Christianity that are 
retained outside of the fold leads to 
something of the same result as the loss 
of the faith. The sketch of M. Sché- 
rer’s life is very interesting, for it shows 
the inevitable result of Protestantism 
in a highly logical and reflective mind 
which, refuses the alternative of sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church. His 
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installation in the chair of theology in 
the Evangelical Seminary of Geneva in 
1844 was hailed as a triumph by all 
the devout adherents to the reformed 
religion, who lovuked to him as an in- 
vincible champion against the socini- 
anism prevailing all around. He set 
himself to the work of proving the in. 
spiration of Scripture without havine 
recourse to the authority of the Cath. 


olie Church, and the result, after pass- 
ing through various phases of senti- 


mentalism and eclecticism, was to land 
him in such conclusions as that “the 
Bible has so little of a monopoly of in- 
spiration, that there are writings not 
vanonical the inspiration of which is 
much more evident than in some of the 
biblical writings ;” and finally, that 
Protestantism and Catholicism, Christ- 
ianity and Judaism, are only concep- 
tions more or less exact of a common 
object and phases in a great movement 
of progressive. spiritualization ; that 
morality itself is only relative; and 
that absolute certainty of any kind is 
adream. He may well say, as he has 
lately said: “ Alas! blind prisoners as 
we are, laboring at the overthrow of 
the past,we are engaged in a work 
which we do not understand. We 
yield to a power of which it seems at 
times that we are the victims as well 
as the instruments. The terrible logic 
whose formulas we wield crushes us 
while we are crushing others with it.” 

The moral of these and other such 
histories—the moral of Froude and 
Francis Newman and Clough—is, 
thatas God never made his children 
for perplexity and anguish, he never 
made them for doubt, and must have 
provided a secure asylum from it, not 
in ignorance or thoughtlessness, but 
in a system of divinely guaranteed 
authority. The lesson from the Nem- 
esis of doubt is the conclusion of 
Augustine Thierry: “I have need of 
an infallible authority, I have need of 
rest for my soul. I open my eyes, and 
I see one only authority, that of the 
Catholic Church. I believe what the 
Catholic Church teaches; I receive 
her Credo.” 
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What Most Rejoices the Heart of Man? 


Translated from the German. 


WHAT MOST REJOICES THE HEART OF MAN? 


Ir was two days before the holy 
Christmas of the old year, and a very 
hard season, when Martin (a farmer, 
to whom heaven had granted a rich 
harvest, to reward him for the faithful 
tillage of his land) entered the house. 
He had taken his grain to the market- 
town, and, thanks to the brisk demand, 
had parted with it at an unusually high 
price. And now, returning home with 
a full purse, he called his wife, and 
pouring out the money before her on 
the table, said laughingly: “ Look, 
Aones, that will give us a rare treat ! 
What thinkest thou, mother? What 
most rejoices the heart of man? I 
want something that. shall make me 
right joyful.” 

“Q Martin!” replied the wife, “ it 
must be found, then. But this whole 
day has my heart been very heavy ; 
and even if I made something very 
nice indeed, I don’t think it would go 
to the right spot;” and when Martin 
asked why, she continued: “Thou 
hadst not been gone long yesteflay 
morning, when in came our neighbor's 
Clara, weeping and mourning, and said 
her father was like to die, aud would I 
for God’s sake come to their assistance 
and give him something nourishing. I 
could understand, then, how matters 
stood, and taking with me just what- 
ever there was in the house, I ran 
down to the hut.. Odear God! what 
misery was there! The man lay ona 
little straw, so white and feeble ; the 
poor wife knelt beside him, crying and 
sobbing; and their children hung round 
them, half naked, and living pictures of 
hunger, and not a bit of bread in the 
whole house. And indeed, Martin, that 
is not the only home where such want 
is! I don’t know, but it seems as if I 


ought not to enjoy one cheerful hour 
while so much wretchedness surrounds 
us.” 

While Martin let his wife speak out 
her thoughts, his eyes were musingly 
bent before him. Then he rose, and 
grasping Agnes’s hand, exclaimed : 
* Now I know what todo, mother! A 
joyful heart will I have, for doing 
good to others gladdens the heart more 
than wine and good cheer. Let us 
see, then, what the dear God has given 
us.” And now he counted out from 
the money first the rent due to his 
landlord, then enough to pay all that 
he owed, and lastily all that must go 
toward preparing for the next year's 
crop. Still there remained a pretty 
little sum, so he said: “ Now, mother, 
count up the poor of our village, and 
heat the oven, and bake for every 
grown person two big loaves, and for 
every child a smaller one; and then 
send the bread round, adding to each 
loaf a jug of wine and two florins. 
Then when the people have a Merry 
Christmas, and can say grace without 
tears, our hearts will be light, I am 
thinking, even if we set nothing on the 
table besides our usual fare.” 

Now when Agnes heard her hus- 
band speak thus, her heart grew very 
happy, and she said yes to everything, 
and shook flour into the bread-trough, 
and baked all day and all night. So 
on that day when the church sings 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo!” there was 
not one in that whole parish who had 
not enough to eat; and many a one 
who for a long time had not tasted 
wine refreshed himself on that day, 
thanking with heart and lips the farm- 
er and his wife. These two had merely 
their usual homely fare upon the table, 
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but within their breasts were joyful 
hearts and the consciousness of a good 
deed. 

So far, so good ; but something else 
happened afterward; for as, according 
to the proverb, a pleasure never comes 
alone, so have good works an especial 
power of multiplying themselves. And 
of that we are now going to hear 
something. 

When it came to the landlord’s ears 
that his farmer, who was no capitalist, 
had made a Merry Christmas for him- 
self in the love of the holy Christ- 
child, he was well pleased, and 
thought to himself that he too might 
try something of the same sort. There- 
fore he appointed a day (the octave 
of the blessed Christmas, New-Year’s 
day) when all the poor in his parish 
should be invited to the castle. In the 
hall was a long table covered with a fine 
white cloth for the poor people, and 
a smaller one for himself and his fam- 
ily. At this small table he placed 
Farmer Martin and his wife Agnes, 
and near the head too, which has no 
small significance among knights and 
noblemen. But he said that he hon- 
ored such excellent people as his own 
friends and relations, believing that 
the heart makes better nobility than a 
long pedigree. 

When now the table was filled with 
the sons and daughters of poverty, 
grace was said by the chaplain, while 
all remained standing and joined de- 
votedly in his prayer. ‘Then were 
bread-cakes set on the board, and huge 
pieces of roast beef, and for each per- 
son a bumper of good old wine ; but if 
any one was ill and could not come to 
the feast, then was his share despatch- 
ed to his home, with a beautiful gold 
piece and a friendly greeting from his 
gracious lord. So all the parish poor 
had a second time plenty to eat and 
drink, and more than one enjoyed him- 
self better on that day than ever be- 
fore in his life. 

When the people had had a good 
dinner, they thought the feast was at 
an end, and wished to express their 
thanks courteously to the host, but he 
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begged them to wait a little quarter 
of an hour longer, for something else 
was coming. Then four lottery vases 
were placed on the table, one for the 
men, another for the women, a third 
for boys, and a fourth for girls: 
and when all the guests had been ar 
ranged according to age and family, 
one after another put his hand into q 
vase and drew forth a number, one 
fifteen, another twenty-one, a third 
two, and so on until each person had 
anumber. Then they looked at thei: 
numbers and thought, What does this 
all mean? and they waited full of ex- 
pectation. 

Suddenly a side door opened, and 
the servants brought in a wooden 
frame, on the four sides of which hung 
all sorts of garments, one side for 
men, another for women, and then for 
boys and girls, as at a fair; and every. 
thing was new and neat and strong, 
such as peasant-folks like to wear, and 
a number was fastened on each piece. 
Some one called out, “ Now look for 
the numbers that you have in your 
hands.” The men 
at each other, as if to say, “ Ca 
really mean it ” but the women were 
more clever, and had soon found white 
and colored skirts, aprons,-stockii 
neckerchiefs, and handkerchiefs to 
match their numbers, and were help- 
ing their husbands and children in 
theiw search. Before long not one 
single thread’ hung on the frame, and 
every one possessed his appointed 
prize, and was rejoicing over it, for it 
really seemed as if to each person had 
fallen the very thing he most needed. 
Of course many were there who were 
in need of everything, 

When now the time for leave-taking 
came, and the happy people thanked 
their gracious lord in their best man- 
ner, he shook hands with each one like 
a good old friend or father, at the 
same moment slipping into the palm 
of every man a thaler. Then were 
there fresh rejoicings and renewed 
thanks, and the worthy folks would 
not soon have made an end of it, if 
their benefactor had not quickly broken 
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The Rep ublic 


a path through the crowd who blessed 
him, and so eluded their acknowledg- 
ments. 

But then their hearts being full to 
overflowing, they longed to have some 
outlet to their gratitude ; so they seat- 
ed the farmer and his wife in two 
chairs, placed them in a pretty wagon, 
to which they harnessed themselves ; 
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and the worthy couple, in spite of ex- 
postulation, were borne home in tri- 
umph. Such rejoicings had not been 
seen for many a long day, and even 
now do the people of B talk of 
brave Martin and his excellent wife 
Agnes ; of the feast and the lottery 
and the dollars of their kind and gra- 
cious lord in the castle yonder. 
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THe Val d’Andorra lies on the 
southern side of the central Pyrenees, 
between two of the highest mountains, 
the Maladetta and the Moncal. It is 
bounded on the north by the depart- 
ment of Ariége; on the south by the 
district of Barrida, the territory of 
Urgel, and part of the viscounty of 
Castelbo; on the east by the valley 
of Carol and part of the Cerdana; on 
the west by the viscounty of Castelbo, 
the valleys of San Juan and Terrem, 
the Conea de Buch, and the communes 
of Os and Tor. The principal moun- 
tain-passes into France are those of 
Valira, Soldeu, Fontargente, Siguer, 
Auzat, Arbella, and Rat; those com- 
municating with Spain are Port Negre, 
Perefita, and Portella. Some of these 
are only passable during part of the 
year. The greatest length of the ter- 
ritory is about forty miles; the great- 
est breadth about twenty-four miles. 
The country is mountainous, but in- 
cludes some excellent pasturage. The 
highest summits visible are Las Mine- 
ras, Casamanya, Saturria, Moniclar, 
San Julian, and Juglar. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Valira, the Ordino, 
aud the Os, none of which are navi- 
gable. At the greatest elevation the 
snow remains upward of six months. 
In summer the rains are very frequent. 
The purity of both air and water ren- 
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ders the climate very healthy, and the 
inhabitants are remarkable for their 
longevity, many living to the age of 
one hundred. Devonian beds lie un- 
conformably on upper silurian, which 
latter forms a valley of depression, 
having the town of Andorra in its 
synclinal axis. There are many mines 
producing iron of the best quality ; 
one of lead, several of alum, quartz, 
slate, some quarries of jaspers, and 
several kinds of marble. Besides the 
trees common to Europe, the flora in- 
cludes the cacao or chocolate. There 
are, likewise, many medicinal roots 
and plants. Wheat, barley, rye, and 
hemp are cultivated; and grapes, figs, 
dates, and olives are also seen. In 
the low parts of the south tobacco is 
much grown. Indian corn is only 
occasionally to be met with. The 
fauna include the bear, wild boar, 
wolf, boquetin (Capra Pyrenaica?), 
chamois, mule, fox, blackcock, or gal- 
lina de monte, squirrel, hare, partridge, 
pheasant, and several species of eagles ; 
there are also a great many blackbirds 
and nightingales.. The population of 
the whole republic has been estimated 
as low as 5,000, and even higher than 
15,000, but it probably does not ex- 
ceed 10,000; that of the capital has 
been reckoned as high as 2,800, but 
this probably refers to the whole par- 
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ish, and is, even then, greatly over- 
estimated. The name Andorra has 
been derived from the Arabic, but it is, 
without doubt, considerably older than 
the time of the Moors. It is probably 
from the Gaelic an-dobhar, an-dour, 
which will variously translate, “the 
water,” “the territory,” “the border 
of a country.” In the Roman period 
the Val d’ Andorra formed part of the 
country of the Ceretani, who gave 
their name to the Cerdana; and, at 
the time of the Goths, of the district 
called Marea de Espana. It was the 
last tract of country of which the 
Moors obtained possession in Cata- 
lonia, and the first which they aban- 
doned. There are traditions of the 
republic even prior to the time of 
Charlemagne. Catalonia, being in- 
vaded by the Moors, the Andorrans, 
-in 778, asked aid of the emperor, who 
thereupon crossed the Pyrenees, and 
-having united his forces with those of 
Catalonia, which consisted principally 
of the mountaineers of Andorra, after 
a brilliant campaign drove the Moors 
to the left bank of the Ebro. Having 
established a military organization for 
the defence of the territory, Charle- 
magne recognized certain rights in 
favor of the Andorrans; but, at the 
same time, gave to the see of Urgel 
the tithes of the six parishes into 
which the valley of Andorra was 
divided. The Moors having again 
invaded the territory, the emperor 
despatched his son, Louis le Debon- 
naire, who drove out the Moors, and 
ceded the sovereignty of the valley to 
Sisebertus, first bishop of Urgel. The 
charter bears the date of 803, and the 
signature of Ludovicus Pius, the name 
by which Louis has always been known 
to the republic. Charles the Bold 
having illegally granted to the Counts 
of Urgel the sovereignty over the lands 
of the republic, another dispute arose 
between the bishop and the counts, 
and the independence of the valley 
was again disturbed. Upon this the 
‘bishop asked assistance of Raymond 
of Foix, and an alliance was entered 
into by which the independence of the 
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valley was vested jointly in the house 
of Foix and the see of Urgel, and 
Raymond forthwith expelled the ( younts 
of Urgel from Andorra. This took. 
place in the twelfth century. The 
bishop failing to surrender the moie ty 
of the republican lands, Bernard of 
Foix, in 1241, laid siege to the city 
of Urgel, and the bishop was not 
only compelled to yield to the de- 
mands of the count, but also, within 
a certain time, to procure the papal 

ratification of the investiture of the 
house of Foix in the joint sovereign. 
ty of the republic. The convention 
having been again violated by the 
see of Urgel, it was finally settled, in 
1278, that the right of suzerainté 

should be possessed jointly by the 
Bishop of Urgel and the Counts of 

Foix. This treaty is the act of inde- 
pendence of the republic, and is 
known to the people of Andorra by 
the name of “ Parialges.” It stipulat- 
ed that the republic should pay an- 
nually a tribute of 960 francs to the 
Counts of Foix, and half that amount 
to the see of Urgel, and that each 
should have the privilege of nominat- 
ing one of the two officers called 
viguiers. The house of Foix becom- 
ing united, first with that of Béarn, 
and then to that of Moncada and Cas- 
tellvel Rosanes, was finally absorbed 
in the house of Bourbon, and the joint 
protectorate became, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, merged in the gov- 
ernment of France and the sec of 
Urgel. On the 25th of March follow- 
ing a treaty was concluded by which 
the republic should pay the annual 
tribute to the receiver-general of the 
department of Aridge, in return for 
which it was to receive some commer- 
cial privileges as to the free export of 
certain goods. It was further stipu- 
lated that one of the viguiers of the 
republic should be chosen from the de- 
partment of Ariége, and that three dep- 
uties of the valley should yearly take 
an oath to the prefect of the same de- 
partment. Napoleon is said to have af- 
fixed his name to the original charter 
of Charlemagne. The privileges of the 
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Andorrans have been several times 
acknowledged by France and Spain. 
Even the war with Spain did not in- 
jure the neutrality of the republic. 


In 1794, a French column having - 


penetrated into the centre of Andorra, 
for the purpose of laying siege to the 
city of Urgel, the Andorrans sent a 
deputation to assert the neutrality and 
independence of the valley, and Gen- 
eral Charlet gave immediate orders to 
withdraw. ‘The Andorrans have nev- 
er taken part in the wars of their 
neighbors. The rich pasturages be- 
tween Ilospitalet, in France, and 
Soldeu, in Andorra, in former times 
attracted the cupidity of the people of 
Hospitalet, who have several times 
endeavored to take forcible possession 
of them: the Andorrans having ap- 
pealed to the law, judgment was given 
in their favor in 1835 by the Court 
Royal of Toulouse. There is no form 
of sovereignty in Europe exactly simi- 
lar to that of Andorra. The republic 
is governed by a syndic, a council of 
twenty-four, together with two vigui- 
ers or magistrates, and two judges. 
The French government and the see 
of Urgel possess a co-ordinate right of 
confirmation over the appointment of 
the syndic. The twenty-four mem- 
bers of the council consist of the twelve 
consuls who represent the six parishes 
or communes, and the twelve consuls 
who held office during the preceding 
year. These latter are called council- 
lors. One of the viguiers is appointed 
by the French government, the other 
by the Bishop of Urgel. The former 
is chosen for life, and is generally a 
magistrate of the department of Aricge; 
the latter holds office for three years 
only, and is chosen from among the 
subjects of the republic. He is not re- 
quired to be an educated man. The 
viguiers alone exercise the criminal 
authority. Civil justice is rendered 
by two other judges, one of whom is 
appointed by each viguier from a list 
of six members, drawn up and present- 
ed by the syndic. In both criminal 
and civil cases the judges are guided 
by equity, common sense, and custom 


only, and yet no complaints are heard 
of. Parties to suits, both criminal and 
civil, have the right. of appearing by 
counsel, who is styled rahonador, or 
speaker. The decision of the criminal 
courts is communicated to the council, 
who reassemble to receive it.* The 
sentence of the court, once proclaimed 
by the council, is irrevocable, and is 
put in execution within twenty-four 
hours. ‘The criminal court is rarely 
convoked. There are few crimes com- 
mitted in the republic. One man was 
executed for murder about six years 
since. The expenses of justice are 
paid partly by the delinquents, partly 
by the council. The armed forces con- 
consist of six companies, one for each 
parish, and scarcely amount to 600, 
but in case of need all the inhabitants 
are soldiers. There is no enlistment; 
one individual between the age of 
sixteen and sixty is chosen from each 
family. There is no natjonal flag, 
and no drums are used. The ser- 
vice is unpaid. Public instruction is 
in the worst state. The priest of each 
parish is obliged to provide a school in 
his own house, but no one is compelled 
to send his children. Those who de- 
sire a better education for their chil- 
dren send them either to France or 
Catalonia. The only form of religion 
is the Roman Catholic. Political ref- 
ugees from Spain and France are 
always hospitably received. Foreign- 
ers resident in the republic pay yearly 
five Catalan sous, and enjoy all the 
privileges of the natives, except that 
of holding any public office. If a 
foreigner marries an heiress, he is ac- 
counted a citizen, but he must first ob- 
tain an authorization from the council- 
general. The Andorrans are some- 
what above the ordinary size of Span- 
iards. In stature they are thin and 
wiry. In character they are active, 
proud, industrious, independent, relig- 
ious, faithful to their ancient customs, 
and very jealous of their liberties. 
They are inquisitive, great talkers, but 
suddenly dumb and ignorant when they 
imagine their interest at stake. Those 
engaged in public affairs are generally 
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hospitable, but most of the people are 
rather suspicious of strangers. They 
speak the Catalan dialect, which is a 
compound of Castilian and the ancient 
languages of the south of France. 
They also use many modern French 
words, which they pronounce after their 
own fashion. The people are poor, and 
glory in their poverty, as they thereby 
preserve their independence. Should 
they grow rich, they would be sure to 
be absorbed either by France or Spain. 
A large portion of the wealth of the 
republic consists in its flocks of sheep. 
Each landowner is possessed of a con- 
siderable flock. The price of a sheep 
‘anges from twelve to twenty francs. 
The fleeces suffice to clothe the whole of 
the male population. The exports into 
Spain consist of iron, in large quanti- 
ties, sheep, mules, and other cattle ; 
cloths, blankets, cheese, butter, and ex- 
cellent hams. Those into France in- 
clude untanned skins, sheep, mules, 
calves, and wool. The number of sheep 
and mules sent annually into Spain 
and France amounts to 1,000. Con- 
sidering the size of the republic, the 
imports from Spain are considerable : 
they include some of the necessaries of 
life, as corn and salt. The only im- 
ports from France*are fish and com- 
pound liquors. There is a good deal 
of contraband between the republic 
and Spain and France. It consists 
principally in wines, vinegar, salt, and 
a small quantity of silk. ‘The contra- 
bandistas between the valley and Spain 
are generaily Spaniards. There are 
no land conveyances, and the transport 
of goods and merchandise is carried on 
with horses and mules. There are 
no restrictions on commerce, and no 
stamps; and no passports are required. 
The republic contains six parishes or 
communes, namely, Andorra la Vie- 
ja, San Julia de Loria, Canillo, Ordi- 
no, En Camp, and La Massana. There 
are also thirty-four villages and ham- 
lets, the chief of which are Escaldas, 
Santa Caloma, and Soldeu. There are 
but few ancient*remains in the repub- 
lic. The capital, Andorra la Vieja, 
or “The Old,” is so called to distin- 
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guish it from Andorra in Spain, Proy- 
ince Teruel. There is a good weekly 
market, and considerable business is 
transacted in imported corn. It is ; 
miserable place, with houses built of 
the débris of schist and granite, and 
generally without stucco. During the 
civil wars it suffered greatly from hos- 
tile attacks, and the suspension of com- 
merce. The palace, called Casa de/ 
Valle, is an ancient building, construct- 
ed of rough pieces of granite. The fu- 
gade is heavy and massive, and has 
only three windows, of unequal dimen- 
sions, with some louvers; in its left 
angle is a turret pierced with loop- 
holes, and surmounted with a cross, 
Above the portal, which resembles a 
porte cochére, is the inscription Domus 
consilii, sedes justitie, under which is 
an escutcheon of white marble, with 
the arms of the republic. The interior 
of the palace is in a state of complete 
ruin. On the ground floor is the na- 
tional prison and the stables, where the 
members of the council have the priv- 
ilege of putting up their horses during 
the sessions. The kitchen 
grand scale, with immense hearths and 
caldrons. A staircase, which savors 
of antiquity, leads to the chamber on 
the first floor, where the council meets. 
It is a vast hall of an imposing aspect. 
At one end is a chair for the syndic, 
who sits as president of the assembly ; 
along either wall are benches of oak 
for the twenty-four councillors ; and 
between the corridors is a picture of 
Jesus Christ. In another part of the 
hall are preserved the archives of the 
government, which include the grant 
of Charlemagne and his son. They 
are kept in an armory or cupboard in 
the wall, closed by two wooden shut- 
ters, where they have remained intact 
since the expulsion of the Moors. The 
cabinet has six different locks and keys, 
which are kept by the executive officers 
of the six communes whose documents 
have been separately deposited. This 
cabinet has no outer door, and can only 
be opened in the presence of the six 
heads of the departments, who are 
bound to be present at the deliberations 
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of the council. There are five sessions 
of the council annually, but when ne- 
cessary, extraordinary sessions are 
also held. When the general council 


is unable to assemble, the syndic gen- 
eral, or, in his absence, the sub-syndic, 
represent it, and act in its name ; some- 
times, also, a junta general is con- 
yoked, at which assist a consul, or a 
consul and a councillor, for each parish. 
In the juntas, matters of minor inter- 
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est are discussed, and the consuls and 
councillors who take part in them are 
entrusted with the powers of their col- 
leagues. To the general council per- 
tains everything relating to police, and 
all disputes in commercial matters. 
The chapel is dedicated to San Here- 
mengol, formerly Bishop of Urgel and 
Prince of Andorra, and will repay a 
Visit. 





ORIGINAL, 


CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS. 


THE evening of the last day of 
the church’s advent arrives. She 
gathers her ministers around her, and, 
singing hymns of glad expectation, they 
remain in her temples, even until mid- 
night. Let us listen to the grand har- 
mony! 4 

Divided into two vast bodies, they 
peal forth the verses of the royal proph- 
et in alternate chorus; and who could 
tire hearkening? Well does Durendus 
say, that “the two choirs typify the 
angels and the spirits of just men, while 
they cheerfully and mutually excite 
each other in this holy exercise.” We 
fancy ourselves among the choirs of 
heaven, as St. Ignatius once was in 
spirit, when he learned the method of 
alternate chanting. 

Oh! whose heart does not yearn to- 
ward the church in these her days 
of longing! She has laid away from 
her all that is dazzling and joyous ; 
yet is she most charming. Anxious 
love, like a sun, burns over her, alter- 
ing her color; yet is she all beauty— 
bright and rich and warm—her aspect 
teeming with purity and love and in- 
spiration. “I am black, but beauti- 
ful.” (Cant. i. 4.) 

It is midnight. Long since men 
eeased from their labors. The din 
of traffic has been hushed for hours. 


Yet there is a sound through all the 
world. From every city and town and 
village, from spire-crowned hill and 
from holy valley, from numberless 
sweet nooks and by-ways, it swells 
forth, the sound of a grand har- 
mony, the voices of myriads chant- 
ing. Now the tones speak of longing ; 
now they tremble with expectation ; 
then there is a burst of rapture fol- 
lowing the mellow warbling of de- 
sire. It is the voice of the church 
longing for her Beloved! She shall 
be gratified, for even now there is a 
knocking at her temple-gates. The 
chant is hushed, and a voice, gentle 
as the lisping of a child, breathes the 
sweet entreaty, ‘Open to me, my sis- 
ter, my love, my dove, my undefiled ; 
for my head is full of dew and my 
locks of the drops of the night.” 
(Cant. vy. 2.) Yes, lovely Babe, 
gladly will the temple-doors open to 
thee; for many a long and weary 
mile did thy mother journey with 
thee beneath her heart! 

Winter ruled the earth. Chill blew 
the breezes, and coldness wus over all 
nature. Shivering had the aged saint 
and Mary asked for shelter, but the 
inns were filled, and none in Bethlehem 
would trouble to receive them. Riches 
were not theirs, and all saw that the 
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unknown mother’s time was near; 
hence, fearing they might have to 
look to the child, they shut her 
from their dwellings. The only place 
of refuge her holy spouse could find 
for his charge was a cheerless stable, 
hollowed from a rough, cold rock. 
The ox and the ass were their only 
earthly companions; hay and straw 
formed the rude couch upon which 
the mother brought forth her child 
at midnight. Jesus! Saviour! she 
wraps thee scantily in swaddling- 
clothes, and lays thee shivering in 
a manger. Well then may the dew 
and the drops of the night hang 
heavy upon thy locks ! 

But, though in Bethlefem these un- 
known travellers were outcasts, God 
did not desert them. The glimmer- 
ings of adoring angels’ wings fell upon 
the mother’s eyes to comfort her heart, 
for there were angels near in numbers. 
They hovered over and within the hut, 
making it ring with the most blessed 
hymn that mortal or angelic ears had 
ever heard: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good-will.” 

Instantly upon this knocking the 
church rises to open to her Beloved, 
and now begins her joy. Now she 
will celebrate his birthday, and her 
heart leaps high in bidding him wel- 
come. Her torches, her sanctuary 
lamps, the countless candles on her 
altars, all are lighted with the speed 
of love ; their shining shows her spouse 
that she was so full of expectation, so 
confident of his coming, that she has 
already cast away her weeds of mourn- 
ing and desire, and has arrayed her 
charms in her most precious robes. 
Evergreens and tapestry are twining 
and glowing all about her—in her 
niches, upon her piers, her arcades, 
her parapets, her cloister-galleries, her 
massive stalls, her carved and fretted 
ceilings. Her altars and her sanctua- 
ries have festoons and garlands, and 
crowns of sweetest design, and veils 
and hangings of choicest embroidery. 
She peals her bells and sweeps her fin- 
gers over her organ-keys, and tunes her 
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many instruments, to fill her temples 
with the rapturous canticle of the day, 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 7 

But let us cireumscribe our views. 
As we may behold the joy of the uni- 
versal church in even her smallest di- 
vision, let us see how, in the good old 
Catholic times, the simplest villagers 
celebrated the birthday of the Incar- 
nate Eternal! 

The few rich men among them have 
sent stores of flowers and fruits from 
their conservatories to deck the green 
branches gathered in the forest. Pious 
ladies have brought in the various or- 
naments, which they have been pre- 
paring for weeks, as an offering for 
their new-born Saviour. The lappy 
pastor and many of his spiritual flock 
have been busy in the church for days, 
disposing the decorations with untiring 
ingenuity and taste. 

Now it is almost midnight. The 
skies are clear and studded with 
twinkling stars. Ice is over all the 
streams, snow is over all the streets 
and fields, and weighs down the trees. 
Stillness is upon the village, yet not 
the stillness of slumber. You can see 
that something is transpiring which 
takes not place at other midnights ; 
for lights are glimmering through the 
cottage-windows, and, now and then, 
cheerful forms are seen passing to and 
fro. They are all expecting, and they 
shall not be delayed; for hark! sud- 
denly a merry peal of bells bursts over 
them ; joyously it rings forth—now in 
soft, sweet cadence, and now in swell- 
ing harmony. It pours along the 
streets and fills the village dwellings. 
It echoes through the cloudless vault, 
over the snowy fields and the glassy 
streams, reaching even the scattered 
hamlets in the distance. Suddenly 
and joyously the music bursts upon 
all: 


“ Adeste fideles, laeti, triamphantes 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem.” 


And the cottage-doors are thrown 
open, and groups of merry children 
sally forth, gladly shouting, “ Christ- 
mas, Christmas !” 


Then the tapers are extinguished, 
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and the villagers all hasten forth wich 
holy eagerness to see their Jesus cra- 
dled in the manger; and, as they di- 
rect their steps toward the old church, 
they awaken the midnight echoes with 
that sweet old carol : 


“Now the circling year hath given 
The joyful season, when from heaven 
Life descended to the earth 
In the Babe who took his birth 

From our sweet Lady ! 


“ Behold him in the manger laid, 
Owned by the cattle of the shed, 
Who know their God in meanest bands 
Enswathed by the tender hands 
Of our sweet Lady! 


“Now he smiles on Joseph blest ; 
Now he seeks his mother’s breast ; 
Now he sobs, and now he cries, 
All beneath the guardian eyes 

Of our sweet Lady ! 


“Run, run, ye shepherds, haste and bring 
Your simple homage to our King ! 
Ye heaven-called watchers, haste and see 
Our God, meek-seated on the knee 
Of our sweet Lady !” 


Thus they stream along from every 
cottage, along every pathway toward 
the church, men, women, and little 
children, singing and chatting happily. 
Far off in the moonlit distance you 


see small parties hastening over the 
white plains from their scattered homes 
to mingle in the festival. *How beauti- 
fully do they remind us of those hap- 
* py shepherds who left their flocks near 
the “ Tower of Ader,” and went over 
to Bethlehem, to see the word that had 
come to pass ! 

The bells continue pealing out their 
music to the midnight, and the church 
continues filling. Listen to the half- 
suppressed ejaculation of joyous sur- 
prise as each new group enters the 
holy place and beholds its charming 
decorations! Over every window’s 
curve, and hanging down by its sides, 
isa mighty wreath of evergreens. In 
front of every hallowed niche lights are 
burning, and wreaths of foliage hang 
over it. The pillars are all twined 
round and round, up to the very ceil- 
ing, with ivy, holly, laurel, intermin- 
gled with those berries that grow red 
in winter. But who shall describe 
the glories of the sanctuary! The 
arch that rises over it flows with 
the fullest folds of tapestry, white as 
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snow, save where they are here and 
there interwrought with flowers of 
rose-hued* siik and thread of gold, 
and intertwined with holly and laurel, 
and boughs of the orange-tree with its 
golden clusters. On the altar-steps 
are vases filled with evergreens, slen- 
der strings of ivy twisting around tall 
branches and bending gracefully be- 
tween them down even to the floor, 
The altar is crowded with lighted can- 
dles, and along the intervals of the 
candlesticks flow festoons of slender 
branches, leaves, and flowers. <A 
stole of flowers decorates the very 
crucifix ; the tabernacle sparkles in 
its richest veil. 

Oh! in olden times even a village 
church was grand beyond description ; 
for then men took a pride in their 
religion. They loved to see God's 
Bride in bridal splendor; they loved 
to see the Queen in regal vesture: 
they loved to see the Sister of the 
Church in heaven with something like 
heavenly glory around her. The rich 
man gave of his abundance, the poor 
man gave of his labor, ladies wrought 
embroidery—all in holy unison strain- 
ed every nerve to make her temples 
beautiful. 

Now the church has filled with 
kneeling forms. The rich and the 
poor, the lady and the servant, the 
laborers and they for whom they la- 
bor, here kneel side by side. They 
are all equal here, for they are all 
alike, are God’s own children, the 
brethren of the Babe of Bethlehem, 

The steeple-bells have ceased to 
peal, for not a single thought must 
now wander outside. Eyes and ears 
and heart and soul and every feeling 
are intent upon the grand occurrences 
within. 

Presently blue clouds of sweet in- 
cense are seen floating toward the 
sanctuary, and modestly there comes: 
a youth swinging a silver censer; a 
long procession of little acolytes, clad 
in snow-white surplices and bearing: 
lighted tapers, follow. him slowly; a 
saintly looking priest, in precious veat- 
ments, closes the holy array. His: 
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youthful attendants are chosen boys 
of blameless life and pleasing aspect ; 
and, indeed, they look pure and inno- 
cent and cherub-like, as they dispose 
themselves around the hcly place, and 
kneel toward the altar. 

Then amid half-suppressed, repent- 
ant cries for “merey on us,” swelling 
forth from the choir, the psalm is said 
—the psalm of preparation, of praise, 
of hope, of humble confidence: the 
confession is made; prayers for par- 
don, light, and gracious hearing are 
repeated. Then the priest ascends 
“ unto the altar of God,” and whispers 
prayers, speaking rapturously of the 
“ Child that is born to us, the Son that 
is given tous.” But look at his coun- 
tenance as he returns slowly to the 
middle of the altar; you can see that 
he is full of some grand event—his 
soul, his heart, his feelings, all hold 
jubilee. One more entreaty for mercy 
repeated again and again with passion- 
ate earnestness, and he raises his eyes 
and his arms as though about to ascend 
in ecstasy, and, like one inspired, he 
breaks forth in the angelic hymn, 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo.” It is the 
signal of jubilee. Suddenly there is 
a burst of many little bells, shaken 
by the hands of the surpliced chil- 
dren, ringing out their silver music 
until the hymn is ended by the priest ; 
the organ’s richest and fullest chords 
are struck, swelling forth in harmony 
like. that which the rivers made in 
Paradise when they sang their first 
hymn of praise to him who set them 
flowing, and the full choir of trained 
voices burst forth: “ Et in terra pax 
hominibus.” 

Truly you think yourself at Bethle- 
hem. It seems as though the Child 
were just born—as though you heard 
the heavenly hosts singing thejr grand 
anthem—saw the shepherds wonder- 
ing and adoring—beheld the Infant 
lying in the manger, a fair, radiant, 
smiling little Babe, with an old saint 
beside it, leaning on his staff, and a 
comely virgin, in a trance of mother- 
ly affection, kissing its bright forehead. 
So these villagers seem to feel it all. 
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A start of joy runs through the whole 
assembly, a radiance lights up every 
feature; friends kiss each other, fa- 
thers kiss their children, mothers kiss 
their little ones ; a whisper runs from 
soul to soul through all the church— 
“ Pax hominibus.” 

Then follow the collect, the epistle, 
the gradual, the gospel, all full of the 
grand event. And then the choir’s ju- 
bilee begins again, as the anointed one 
at the altar intones “ Credo in unum 
Deum.” Who shall tell the stirless 
reverence of tach prostrate form, as 
all bow yet lower at the words that 
still the mystery of the night! Soft- 
ly the organ warbles in ‘its mellowest 
keys; from the richest voice in all 
the choir sweetly flow the words “ Et 
Homo factus est.” Every mind re- 
flects, and every heart is melted. 

Then comes the offertory; and all 
present, according to their various 
means, make their offerings for those 
“who serve the altar,’ and for the 
poor. While the priest raises in of- 
fering the paten with the host and the 
chalice with wine, the villagers also, 
kneeling, make an offering of their 
homage to their new-born Redeemer ; 
and mothers lift their little ones to 
heaven in spirit, praying that they 
may advance “ in wisdom and age and 
grace with God and men,” as did the 
Child of Mary. Then follows the 
washing of the heads, with its appro- 
priate prayers ; then come the secre- 
tas, the preface, the whispered prayers 
for God’s church, for friends and bene- 
factors, for all the living faithful. 

The moment of consecration draws 
nigh. Books are laid aside, hands 
are clasped upon the breast, every 
head is bent. The sweet voices in 
the choir have been hushed; the organ’s 
silvery tones, murmuring more and 
more softly, have at length died away, 
awe-stricken by the silence that fills 
God’s house. Yes! silence fills it, for 
silence now seems a something— 
a breathless, pulseless, but mighty 
spirit filling all this temple, as the 
cloud of God’s glory once filled the 
tabernacle. You think you could al- 
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most hear a spirit move, you feel as 
though you were among the angels 
when they waited breathless to behold 
the effect of the sublime utterance, 
“Let there be light.” Bending low 
in reverend humility, the priest in a 
whisper of awe speaks the almighty 
words, “ This is my body,” “ This is 
the chalice of my blood;” the light 
breathing of that whisper is heard 
even in the bosom of the Eternal Fa- 
ther, the golden gates of Paradise are 
thrown open, and God “bows the 
heavens and comes down.” He is 
here, this church is now the hut of 
Bethlehem, this altar is the manger ; 
for the Child is born upon it as really 
as the’Virgin-mother there brought him 
forth. 

As when of old light was made, 
there was a music of the spheres, of 
the sun and moon and all the stars 
and planets, singing their morning 
hymn of gratitude, so is the stillness 
now also broken, so does the choir, 
warbling in swelling glee, burst forth 
in grand climax, “Hosanna in excelsis.” 


And in the mean time priest and peo- 
ple united utter to their new-born 


Saviour many rich and _ beautiful 
prayers for the living, for the faithful 
departed, for themselves. 

The villagers are absorbed in pray- 
er; it seems as though their fervor 
kept redoubling, as though the flames 
of holy love burned higher and higher 
every instant. Well they may, for 
the moment is approaching in which 
each heart will be a manger in which 
Jesus will be laid, each breast a taber- 
nacle in which love itself shall dwell. 
Already there is a move among them ; 
with modest gait, with clasped hands 
and downcast eyes, they advance to 
the sanctuary, the mystic bread is 
given to them line after line, and, 
bearing their God with them, they all 
return in reverence to give thanks, 
to petition for good things. Serenity 
is in their eyes and on their features, 
joy is in their hearts, rapture in their 
souls, peace among their feelings, and 
Jesus within their bosoms harmonizing 


all. O truly happy Christmas! O 
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the bliss that now is theirs, the comfort 
of this moment! Well may the chan- 
ters hymn: “O Jesus, God! Great 
God! Good Pastor! Sweet Lamb! O 
Jesus, my Jesus! O Bread! O Man- 
na! QO Power! what dost thou not 
grant to man !” 

Then praises and thanks are sung 
joyously by the priest, and his hand 
is stretched in blessing from the altar. 
The Mass is over, and the procession 
moves from the sanctuary, while the 
choir chants aloud, “ Praise the Lord 
all ye nations, praise him all ye peo- 
ple. Because his mercy is confirmed 
upon us, and the truth of the Lord re- 
maineth for ever.” (Ps. exvi.) 

The chant dies away, and for 
awhile not a sound is heard through 
all the sacred building. No one stirs 
as yet; all remain some time to re- 
turn thanks, to allow the impression 
of the festival to sink deep into their 
souls. At length they rise, and bow- 
ing lowly toward the altar, they go 
forth. At the church-door hands are 
shaken, kisses given, warm embraces 
are exchanged, and joy and happiness 
and all the blessings of the Child’s 
nativity are wished and wished again. 

But follow them home from their 
midnight celebration. For a long 
time the village slumbers not; lights 
glimmer through the cottage-windows, 
and within groups are knéeling around 
a little home-made oratory, with a little 
crib in the middle, and candles around 
it. This is of greater importance than 
the gathering around the yule-fire or 
the decked tree. Moreover, all dideot 
go home when Mass was over. Go 
back to the church, and behold those 
silent figures praying in every posture 
that feeling can suggest. There, be- 
fore that tabernacle, a mother prays 
the divine Child for her own babe; a 
virgin prays for purity like to that of 
the Virgin-mother; the child of misery 
seeks consolation from him who was 
born in a stable ; many repeat over 
and over again the canticle of the*an- 
gels, and all beg the blessings of him 
over whom the angels sang it. At 
length these also are gone; the lights 
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mre quenched about the altar, all, save 
the silver lamp which is never extin- 
guished; all is still as was the stable 
when the shepherds had adored and 
gone back to their flocks. ‘ 

But the festival of our Saviour’s birth 
is not over yet. “As the day comes 
round in music and in light,” you again 
see the villagers wending their way to 
the church; and a third time, when 
the sun is in the mid-arch of heaven. 
Each time is witnessed the same sub- 
lime celebration that we beheld at 
midnight; for three births of Christ 
are celebrated. His birth from the 
Father before time began; his birth 
from the immaculate Virgin as a wail- 
ing babe at Bethlehem; his mystic 
birth, by faith and by the sacrament 
of love, in the heart of each humble 
adorer. ’ 

Such was Christmas in the happy 
olden times. Alas! that a_ blight 
should ever have comeupon it. Truly 
they have not done well to despoil 
that village church of all its charming 
features. Well may the church ex- 
claim, weeping: “The keepers that 
they 


go about the city found me; 
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struck me, and wounded me : the keep- 
ers of the walls took my veil from me.” 
(Cant. v. 7.) Fondly do we trust she 
will soon again be clothed in splendor. 
The pope that reigned when England 
fell away grieved sadly for her fall. 
Tn his distress he put away the triple 
crown; and even now his statue sits 
uncrowned, with downeast eyes, as 
though his grief had hardened him 
to stone. But svon, we trust, he will 
again lift up his eyes. Soon, we trust, 
will his successors rejoice to find the 
crown replaced, not by mortal, but 
by angel hands. Shall we not 
hope and pray that our own dear 
land, also, will form not the least 
brilliant jewel in that crown? One 
day this church will again deck 
herself with the flowers she once 
wore, but which rebellious hands 
tore to pieces, scattering the leavos 
around her. Then shall we once 
again celebrate the good old Cath- 
olic Christmas times, and celebrate 
them with the increased joy which 
is born of the wanderer’s return. God 
grant it speedily ! 
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Spots on the Sun.—Science Review.— 
We would draw the attention of our 
scientific readers toa remarkable opinion 
and theory of Sir John Herschel’s with 
regard to the nature of those curious ob- 
jects discovered by Mr. Nasmyth on the 
surface of the sun, and generally call- 
ed, from their peculiar shape, “willow 
leaves.” We believe Sir John first pro- 
pounded this theory in an article on the 
sun, published in Good Words, but it 
does not seem to have been noticed by 
many astronomers, However wild the 
hypothesis may appear, it has just re- 
ceived a further sanction from its eminent 
author, by iis republication in his new 
book of Familiar Lectures, which we no- 
tice elsewhere. Sir John says: “ Noth- 
ing remains but to consider them.(the 
so-called willow leaves) as separate and 
independent sheets, flakes, or scales, hav- 


ing some sort of solidity. And these 
flakes, be they what they may, and what- 
ever may be said about the dashing of 
meteoric stones into the sun’s atmos- 
phere, etc., are evidently the immediate 
sources of the solar light and heat by 
whatever mechanism or whatever pro- 
cesses they may be enabled to develop, 
and, as it were, elaborate these elements 
from the bosom of the non-luminous 
fluid in which they appear to float. 
Looked at in this point of view, we can- 
not refuse to regard them as organisms 
of some peculiar and amazing kind; and 
though it would be too daring to speak 
of such organization as partaking of the 
nature of life, yet we do know that vital 
action is competent to develop both heat, 
light, and electricity.” Strange and start- 
ling as is such an explanation, yet scien- 
tific men will remember that when we 
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knew as little about the cause of the 
black lines seen in the spectrum of the sun 
as we now know about these appearances 
on the sun itself, Sir John Herschel sug- 
gested, in 1833, that very explanation 
which was the foundation of the memor- 
able law announced by the German phi- 
losopher, Kirchhoff, in 1859—a law now 
universally accepted as affording a perfect 
solution to the long-standing puzzle of 
Fraunhofer’s lines. 


Simple Net for the Capture of Oceanic 
Animals.—Science Review.—In a paper 
read before the Microscopical Society of 
London on the fauna of mid-ocean, Major 
8. R. Owen gives the following directions 
for the preparation of a simple form of 
net for the above purpose, and which 
may be rigged out at a few hours’ notice. 
A grommet should be made for the 
mouth, to which three cords may be at- 
tached to connect it with the towing-line ; 
that line should be a good stout piece of 
stuff, and capable of bearing a great 
strain. ‘To the grommet should be at- 
tached, first, a bag, the upper part of 
which may be made of a thin canvas, the 
lower part of strong jean, ending in a 
piece of close calico or linen; the bottoin 
must be left open, and tied roundewith a 
tape when used ; this will be found con- 
venient for taking out the contents, and 
by leaving it open and towing it so for a 
short time it can be thoroughly washed. 
Over the whole an outer covering of 
the strongest sail-cloth should be put, 
the upper part, in like manner, attached 
to the grommet, the lower part left open, 
and a portion for a foot or eighteen inches 
of the seam left to be coarsely laced up 
with a piece of cord, the same being done 
for the bottom itself. If necessary, a 
third c6vering may be put between these 
of any strong but rather porous material ; 
but this in its turn should be left open 
at the bottom, and only tied when re- 
quired for use. Its length should be so 
adjusted when tied that the inner lining 
of calico may rest against it, and be re- 
lieved from the strain. The outer sail- 
cloth should, in like manner, be laced up 
to receive and support the whole. 


A New Magnesium Lamp.—An in- 
genious form of magnesium lamp, the in- 
vention of Mr. H. Larkin, and which was 
first exhibited at the Royal Institution a 
couple of months since, was shown at 
the soirées of the British Association at 
Nottingham. Instead of the ordinary 
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ribbon or wire of the commoner forms ot 
magnesium lamps,-magnesium powder is 
employed. Hence all machinery is dis- 
pensed with, the magnesium being con- 
tained in a reservoir, from a hole in the 
bottom of which it falls like sand from an 
hour-glass. The powder is allowed to 
fall upon the flame of a small gas-jet, and 
by this it is inflamed, giving all its usual 
illumination. In order that a sufficient 
quantity of powder may be employed, 
and that the hole in the reservoir may 
be large enough to allow of a regular 
flow, without waste of magnesium, the 
latter is mixed with fine sand. The size 
of the aperture is regulated by a stop- 
cock. When it is desired to light the 
lamp, the gas is first turned on, just 
sufficiently to produce a small jet at the 
mouth of the tube, which small jet, 
being once kindled, may’ be allowed to 
burn any convenient time, until the 
moment the magnesium light is required. 
All that is then needed is to turn on 
the metallic powder, which instantly de- 
scends and becomes ignited as it passes 
through the burning gas. This action of 
turning on and off the metallic powder 
may be repeated without putting out the 
gas, as often and as quickly as desired ; 
so that, in addition to the ordinary ,pur- 
pose to which lamps are applied, an in- 
stant or an intermittent light of great 
brilliancy, suitable for signals or for 
light-houses, may be very simply pro- 
duced with certainty of effect and with- 
out the smallest waste of metal. The 
first evening an objection was made that 
the blue tone of the light created a cold 
and somewhat ghastly effect. On the 
second occasion Mr. Larkin remedied this 
by mixing with the magnesium a certain 
quantity of nitrate of strontia.—Journal 
of the Society of Arts. 


An Artificial Eye for restoring 
Sight.— An apparatus of this kind, 
whose efficiency we much doubt, has 
been described by M. Blanchet, in a 
paper in which he details the operation 
for its insertion under the title of Helio- 
prothesis. The operation consists in 
puncturing the eye in the direction of 
the antero-posterior axis with a narrow 
bistoury, and introducing, a piece of ap- 
paratus to which M. Blanchet gives the 
name of ‘‘phosphore.’’ The operation in 
most instances produces little pain, and 
when the globe of the eye has undergone 
degeneration there is no pain at all, and 
the ‘ phosphore” apparatus is intro- 
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duced without difficulty. The descrip- 
tion of this contrivance is this: ‘It con- 
sists of a shell of enamel, and,of a tube 
closed at both its ends by glasses, whose 
form varies according to circumstances,” 
M. Blanchet thus describes the opera- 
tion: “The patient’s head being sup- 
ported by an assistant, the upper eyelid 
is raised by an elevator, and the lower 
one is depressed. The operator then 
punctures the eye with a narrow bis- 
toury, adapting the width of his incision 
to the diameter of the ‘ phosphore ’ tube 
which he intends to insert. The trans- 
ucent humor having escaped, the 
‘phosphore’ apparatus is applied, and 
tlmost immediately, or after a short 
time, the patient is partially restored to 
sight!’ Before introducing the appa- 
ratus it is necessary to calculate the an- 
tero-posterior diameter of the eye, and if 
the lens has cataract it must be re- 
moved. Inasmuch as the range of vision 
depends on the quantity of the humor 
eft behind, M. Blanchet recommends 
the employment of spectacles of various 
kinds.—Popular Science Review. 


Action of Different Colored Lights on 
the Retina.—It is known to physiologists 
that when a ray of light falls upon the 
retina, the impression it produces remains 
for a definite period, according to calcula- 
tion about the third of a second. Itis 
this fact which is used to explain why a 
burning brand, when twirled rapidly 
round, gives the appearance of a ring of 
light. But till quite recently it had not 
been shown whether the different colors of 
light had the same degree of persistence 
upon the retina. The subject has quite 
lately been taken up by the Abbé La- 
borde, who shows that, just as the prism 
separates the colors at different angles, 
so the retina absorbs the colors, or the 
irapressions produced thereby, in differ- 
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sunlight through an aperture in a shut- 
ter into a darkened chamber. The aper- 
ture is about three millimetres wide by 
six high. In the course of the beam and 
in the middle of the chamber there is 
placed a disk of metal, the circumference 
of which is pierced by apertures corre- 
sponding to the aperture in the shutter, 
This disk is caused to revolve by clock- 
work. Behind the disk is placed a plate 
of ground glass to receive the spot of 
light. The disk being then caused to 
revolve rapidly, the spot appears at first 
white, but as the revolutions become 
more rapid the borders of the spot and 
the colors which successively appear are 
in their order of succession as follow: 
blue, green, red, white, green, blue.— 
Comptes Rendus. 


The Origin of Diamonds.—A curious, 
and it seems to us very improbable, 
theory of the origin of diamonds was put 
forward by M. Chancourtois in an essay 
published in the Comptes Rendus for 
June 25th. The author tries to show in 
this that diamonds have been produced 
by an incomplete oxidation of the car- 
bides of hydrogen, in pretty much the 
same fashion as the sulpbur of the So//v- 
tara, described by Professor Ansted in 
one of our late numbers, results from an 
incomplete oxidation of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, all of whose hydrogen is convert- 
ed into water, while only a part of the 
sulphur is changed into sulphurous acid. 
It is by a similar process that petroleum 
has given rise to bitumen, and this again 
to graphite. ‘If, then,” says the author, 
‘‘a mixture of hydrocarbon gases and 
vapor of water be submitted to slow oxi- 
dation, diamonds may possibly be ob- 
tained.” Itis even possible, he observes, 
that the tubes which convey common 
coal-gas along the streets of Paris may 
contain such artificial diamonds in abun- 








ent times. In conducting his experi- dance.—Popular Science Review. 
inent to prove this, the abbé receives the 
ORIGINAL, 
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BALLADS, Lyrics, AnD Hymys. By Alice 
Carey. 8vo., pp. 333. New York: 
Hurd Houghton. 1866. 


Literature knows no sex, but critics 
do, and in courtesy we must say to Miss 


Carey, we think better of her/than of 
her book ; and while judging what is be- 
fore us purely on its esthetic merits, 
we incline to believe that the selections 
here compiled do not show her at her 
best. This book might just possibly 
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have been good, only it is not. It ap- 
pears to consist of gatherings from the 
grist of a respectable and old-established 
mill, whose brand is familiarly known 
wherever mild magazines and sensation 
periodicals have penetrated. The most 
prominent quality it demonstrates is the 
tireless industry—or.the well-oiled ma- 
chinery—of the fair miller. The style 
throughout is just of the kind to be the 
first in a ‘‘ Poet’s Corner;” best charac- 
terized, perhaps, by the word “‘unexcep- 
tionable,” as used by the domestic critic, 
if one there be, of Frank Leslie or the 
Ledger. Generally, there is nothing what- 
ever to quarrel with — grammatically, 
socially, theologically, or practically. We 
should not be in the least surprised if 
Miss Carey’s manuscripts even came in 
accurately punctuated. The whole book 
is like the perfection of a gentleman’s 
toilet; every constituent part is so cor- 
rectly “got up,” that once out of sight, 
we cannot recall a single thing be- 
yond the impression of the tout en- 
semble. 

There is considerable thinking, with- 
out any notable novelties in thought. 
The fact is, no one who has not tried can 
appreciate the diffigulty of finding some- 
thing salient to fasten an opinion on. 
The main impression of the serious and 
heavy parts of the volume on our mind 
was that the authoress loved God, meant 
to be religious and tender-hearted, and 
thought the world cold and the sectarians 
narrow-minded: laudable conclusions 
all, which we rather agree with on the 
whole, but which do not show cause 
why they should exist in such splendid 
binding. 

If this were all; if the book consisted 
utterly, as it does mainly, of versified 
unremarkableness, all were well enough. 
It would sell all the same, and descend 
in its due course to the limbo of respect- 
able mediocrity, which cannot be damn- 
ed because it never had a chance to be 
saved. But there are gleams amid the 
commonplace that make it, to our mind, 
one of the saddest books we ever opened 
—sad with the unfulfilled promise of a 
busy yet. wasted life. While there is 
not, we believe, a single true poem in 
her book, we do think Miss Carey might 
once have written poetry. ‘There are 
traces of talent, like the abrasions on 
the high Alpine ridges where avalanches 
or glaciers went by them that are long 
since melted into the valley below, and 
gone to join the sea. We do not think 
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Miss Carey ever had a very great supply 
of poetic power — never so much as 
Phoebe Carey, who has enough poetry 
in her to equip any ten of the other lady 
contributors whose versicles pay as well 
as hers; but what there was has been 
sapped and drained off as fast as it ac- 
cumulated, in a thousand paltry rillets 
of verse that at most can only be silver 
threads in the passing sunshine. Had 
she ever been suffered to let her thoughts 
and fancies gather and mingle, perhaps 
she could have written well. She has 
not only considerable command of lan- 
guage, but some character: there has al- 
ways been something respectable about 
Miss Carey that set her apart, somehow, 
from the other newspaper writers of 
miscellaneous verses, and to it she prob- 
ably owes the present distinction of being 
the only one whose productions are 
thought worth making a book from. 
But the woman has never had a chance. 
As fast as an idea budded, it was con- 
tracted for in advance and plucked long 
before ripeness, for the greedy children 
that will have their green fruit. If a 
fancy strayed into her brain, it was not 
hers to do with as she liked. It must 
be carved and served up in as many dif- 
ferent styles as possible; made into a 
long poem for one paper and a short 
poem for another, and dashed into a 
third as a flavoring ingredient for‘a string 
of hired rhymes. Now, is there not a 
strange pathos in the idea of making a 
life-long business of doing that ill which 
one might do well, and which is only 
worth existence when well done; of 
dribbling and frittering away every finer 
impulse ; of chipping the heart’s crystals 
up into glaziers’ diamonds; of subsisting 
on oneself, Prometheus and vulture in 
one? And how infinitely sadder with 
the consciousness all the while that if 
one could but get a respite, this same 
work, wrought in freedom, might win all 
that hope asks ? 

Consciously or unconsciously, this, we 
believe, is the discipline through which 
Miss Carey has passed. We think so 
from the manner, and from the places, 
in which we come upon the fragments of 
promise that shine here and there. They 
are often repeated in other lines—some- 
times verbatim; they are not the sub- 
stance but always the sauce of the poem ; 
they are never sustained or developed. 
Everything goes to show that she has 
reached that fatal state of enervation 
when the’ mind, from long desuetude, 
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and from never having ‘a fair chance to 
think out anything, becomes next to in- 
capable of any continued poetical thought 
at all. The exertion of developing a 
happy idea into its best form is too much 
for the unused and enfeebled imagination. 

So much for the conjectural inside 
view of these verses, the actual outside 
view remains. Whether it be a.sad fact 
or simply a fact, there is nothing to read 
twice in the book. Itis not poetry, but 
it is a piece of very good judgment on 
the part of the publisher—just what they 
want. And if we understand their mo- 
tives, we shall earn their good will by 
saying that this is a safe, trustworthy, 
and entirely harmless work, innocuous 
to families and schools, superbly bound, 
finished, and printed, and fit, beyond al- 
most any work we know of, for a present 
from very affectionate young men to very 
amiable young ladies. 





Beetnoven’s Lerrers. (1790-1826.) 
From the collection of Dr. Ludwig 
Nohl; also his Letters to the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Olmutz, from the collection of Dr. 
Ludwig Ritter von Kéchel. ‘Trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace; with a por- 
trait ‘and fac-simile. 2 12mo. 
Hurd & Houghton. 


vols., 


These letters of the illustrious ma- 
estro are arranged under three heads: 
Life’s Joys and Sorrows, Life’s Mission, 
Life’s Troubles and Close. They are 
of quite a miscellaneous character, and 
refer to every conceivable event of life, 
displaying much good humor and not 
a little ill humor in their short, quick, 
impatient sentences. As a letter-writer 
he is far inferior to Mozart, with whom 
the reader comes at once into sympathy, 
and of whose letters very few indeed are 
wanting in sentiments of universal inter- 
est. On the contrary, a very large num- 
ber of these letters of Beethoven will be 
read ‘simply because Beethoven wrote 
them, and will not bear a reperusal. 
Yet they will, no doubt, find a welcome 
place beside those of his great brother 
artist on the table of every admirer of 
the grand music of these two grand gen- 
iuses. His enthusiastic, and, we may add, 
somewhat imaginative editor and com- 
piler, Dr. Nohl, is perhaps better qualified 
to form a judgment upon the general 
tenor and worth of these letters than 
we are, and we therefore quote the fol- 
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lowing from his preface to the present 
work: “If not fettered by petty feel. 
ings, the reader will quickly surmount 
the casual obstacles and stumbling- 
blocks which the first perusal of these 
letters may seem to present, and quickly 
feel himself transported at a single stride 
into a stream where a strange roaring and 
rushing is heard, But above which loftier 
tones resound with magic and exci 
power. For a peculiar life breathes in 
these lines; an under-current runs 
through their apparently unconnected 
import, uniting them as with an electric 
chain, and with firmer links than any 
mere coherence of ‘subjects could haye 
effected. I experienced this myself to 
the most remarkable degree when I first 
made the attempt to arrange, in accord- 
ance with their period and substance, 
the hundreds of individual pages bearing 
neither date nor address, and I was 
soon convinced that a connecting text 
(such as Mozart’s letters have, and 
ought to have) would be here entirely 
superfluous, as even the best biographi- 
cal commentary would be very dry work, 
interrupting the electric current of the 
whole, and thus destroying its peculiar 
effect.” 

The volumes are published in scholarly 
style, and present a very readable and 
attractive page. 





Lonpon Poems. By Robert Buchanan. 
12mo, pp. 272. Alexander Strahan, * 
London and New-York. 


The eiegant dress of this volume, so 
characteristic of Mr. Strahan’s publica- 
tions, is calculated to make one shy of 
saying anything derogatory to its char- 
acter; but we are compelled to say that 
we decidedly object to Mr. Buchanan’s 
poetry in any dress. The greater part 
of these poems are to us positively re- 
pulsive. They are but little more thai 
rudely penned sketches of certain phases 
of low life in London, immoral and irre- 
ligious in tone, and utterly wanting in 
that spiritual expression which invests 
the true poet with the mantle of inspira- 
tion. The poet may describe vice if he 
will, but let him not dare to excuse it or 
throw a charm about it if he would not 
raise a storm of indignation in the 
bosoms of the virtuous and the truthful. 
Poetry is a divine art; the poet must 
discharge at once the high office of 
teacher as well as psalmist, and every 
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line should beaf the impress of divine 
truth, nobility, and purity. That which 
is false, base, boorish, and obscene is 
none the less detestable for being put in 
rhythm. 


FREDERICK THE ‘GREAT AND His Court. 
An historical ndvel. By L. Mihl- 
bach. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Chapman Coleman © and 
daughters. 12mo. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 


The rapidity with which the novels of 
Miss Luisa Mihlbach have risen into 
popularity in this country is a pretty 
good indication of their merit. They 
are free from the false sensationalism 
which furnishes the spice of the lower 
school of modern fiction; and they treat 
of historical subjects and characters with 
an honest intention to exhibit historical 
truth, and not as a mere framework for 
the display of a trashy story. Many of 
the scenes are drawn with a fidelity and 
an effectiveness which show at the same 
time a close familiarity with the times 
and persons with which the novel is 
concerned and a very considerable liter- 
ary skill; but the dialogues are not 
always well managed, the diction being 
sometimes too trivial and sometimes too 
stilted. Despite this minor defect, the 
book is full enough of interest: and our 
wonder is, considering the great and long- 
established popularity of Miss Miihlbach 
in Germany, that her writings were not 
translated into our language long ago. 
It is a singular fact that the present 
work, and some other historical novels 
from the same pen which D. Appleton 
& Co. have now in press, were translated 
and first printed in the Confederate States 
during the late rebellion. 


Tue Hiegner Epucation or Women. 


By 
Emily Davies. 16mo, pp. 191. Lon- 
don and New-York: Alexander Stra- 
han. “1866. 


This is a well-written plea for reform 
in the present system of female educa- 
tion; not for a reform which would ig- 
nore the difference in the character and 
duties of the two sexes, but one which 
would open to women various callings 
for which nature has specially fitted 
them, but from which they are now shut 
out either by defective training or by the 
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prejudices of society. Miss Davies’s little 
treatise is an appropriate companion 
work for a volume of similar essays by 
Miss Parkes which we noticed two or 
three months ago; and though both of 
them are more applicable to the state of 
things in England than to the better 
condition of women in our own country 
there is much in both which deserves our 
serious consideration. 


A GeyeraL History or tHe Carnoric 
Cuurca, from the commencement of 
the Christian Era until the present time. 
By M. labbé J. E. Darras. Vol. IV. 
New-York: P. O’Shea. 1866. 


The fourth volume of this highly es- 
teemed work completes the publication 
of the original history of M. Darras. It 
comprises the last, and to us for many 
reasons the most interesting period of the 
history of the church; that which be- 
gins with the rise of Protestantism down 
to the pontificate of Gregory XVI. To 
this volume is added as an appendix a 
very concise and yaluable historical 
sketch of the origin and progress of the 
Church in the United States by the Rev. 
Dr. C. I. White, of Washington City. 
We have already warmly commended 
this work to our readers. It will take 
its place, of course, in all our colleges 
and literary societies, and become as 
familiar to our American as it is already 
to all French students; but we wish for 
it also a wide distribution in the family 
circle. There is no reason why such 
useful and entertaining works as this 
should not be kept at hand and under 
the eye of our youth at home. A.good 
knowledge of the church’s life, labors, 
trials, and victories is necessary to every 
Catholic in our day, both for an intelli- 
gent appreciation of his faith as well as 
to be able to combat the attacks that 
faith receives through misrepresentation 
of the facts of history, and the unblushing 
falsehoods concerning the Papacy, which 
are so foul a blot upon the pages of his- 
tory and controversy written by Protes- 
tant and infidel enemies of the church. 
The present work is the best history of 
the church we possess in the English 
language. It is such a one as we have 
needed a long time, and we again thank 
the enterprising publisher for the boon 
he has thus conferred upon the Catholic 
public. 
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Tae Surrerincs or Jesus. By Father 
Thomas of Jesus. Reprinted from 
the last London Edition. New York: 
P. O'Shea, 27 Barclay st. 1866. 


This is a work composed by a great 
saint, and justly deserving of the great 
réputation it has always enjoyed as one 
of the best of spiritual books. It con- 
tains an inexhaustible mine of medita- 
tion, sufficient to. last a person during 
his whole life, and just as new and fresh 
after the hundredth perusal as during 
the first. It is as a book for meditation 
that it should be used, and for this pur- 
pose it cannot be too highly recommend- 
ed to religious communities or to devout 
persons in the world who desire and 
need a guide and model for the practice 
of meditation. 


Toe Lire anp Lieut or Men. An Es- 
say. By John Young, LL.D. Edin. 
Strahan. 

Dr. Young was formerly a Presbyte- 
rian minister, but resigned his position 
on account of his inability to believe the 
Presbyterian doctrines, especially that of 
the vicarious atonement and imputed 
righteousness of Christ. The present 
work is levelled against this doctrine. 
The author has tolerably clear views of 
the Incarnation, and some other Catho- 
lic doctrines. His learning appears to 
be considerable, the tone of his mind 
very just and moderate, and his intel- 
lectual and literary ability of no mean 
order. Heis one instance among a thou- 
sand others, of a noble, religious mind 
striving to rise above the common Prot- 
estant orthodoxy without floating away 
into rationalism. We recommend his 
book to our Calvinistic friends. What 
the excellent author is yearning after is 
Catholic theology. This, and this alone 
would satisfy him, for it alone can sat- 
isfy any mind’ that wishes to believe in 
the Christian revelation and at the same 
time be rational. 


Tue Lire or St. Vincent pe Pact, AND 
its Lessons. A Lecture. By Rev. T. 
S. Preston. R. Coddington. 


The publication of this lecture will 
gratify many who were not able to be 
present at its delivery. The orator gives 
a short acgount of the life and great la- 
bors of the apostle of charity, and then 
shows the difference between charity 
as a Christian virtue and simple, natu- 
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ral philanthropy, both-in principle and 
their means and ends of action. In 
works of benevolence, that which the 
Christian saint is careless about and 
avoids to the utmost of his power, igs 
considered by the world as of vital ne- 
cessity to secure success, the approval 
and applause of men. This truth is 
well brought out in the lecture, and is 
one which it is necessary to keep before 
our minds in this puffing age. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the lecture is ac- 
credited to the benefit of the conference 
of St. Vincent de Paul, attached to St. 
Ann’s church of this city. 


Ate unp Neve Wet. 

New York. 

This is a Catholic monthly magazine 
in the German language, enriched with 
copious illustrations. The type and pa- 
per are of very superior quality, the con- 
tents very various and, we should think, 
well chosen. The illustrations are by 
far the best which can be found in any 
periodical published in America, and 
many of them equal to those of the best 
European magazines. The work as a 
whole reflects the greatest credit on its 
conductors, and deserves the most exten- 
sive patronage from our numerous and 
intelligent German Catholic population. 
We recommend it also to those who are 
studying the German language, or inter- 
ested in German literature. The illus- 
trations alone are worth the price of 
subscripion, which is $4,00 a year. 


Benziger Bros., 
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Frou D. & J. Sapirer & Co., New-York. The De- 
nounced ; or, the Last Baron of Orana, and The 
Boyne Water. By the Brothers Banim. 2 vols. 12mo, 
pp. 448 and 559; Parts 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 34, 35 and 
36 of D’Artaud’s Lives of the Popes. 

From Trioxnor & Fretps, Boston. How New-York is 
Governed. By James Parton, reprinted from the 
North-American Review. Pamphlet, 

From P. O’Saea, New-York. The Purgatorian Man- 
ual; or, a Selection of Prayers and Devotions with 
appropriate reflections for the use of the members 
of the Purgatorian Society in the Diocese of New- 
York, and adapted for general use, By Rev. Thomas 
8. Preston, pastor of St. Ann’s and Chancellor of 
the Diocese. Approved by the most Rev. John 
McCloskey, D.D., archbishop of New-York, pp. 452 ; 
The Imitation of Christ in Two Books, translated 
by Richard Challoner, D.D. 48mo, pp. 808; In- 
structions on the Commandments of God, and Holy 
Sacraments. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 48mo, 
pp. 288. The Spiritual Combat; or, the Christian 
Defended against the Enemy of his Salvation, 48mo, 
pp. 256; Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, in Lat- 
in and English, 12mo, pp. 178. 


We have received an Oration delivered before the 
members of St. Mary’s Orphan Association of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., July 4th, 1866, by Rev. A, J. Ryan, au- 
thor of The Conquered Banner, etc, 











